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OLIVKR CllOMlVELL. 


n 

O, .ivKR (Cromwell w^s born at Huntingdon^ in the 
large gothic house to which his father's brewery was 
attached*, on the 2oth of Apnil, 1599*'^ name 

* A t'ruTid of Cromwcll’h lust hiographor^Dr. UieskoI, thus fU'scnbos the 
liuilcliiig dint Its prosotii state ; — “That it was nor,” an .stateil by Mr. 
Moble, “out of the nuns of St. John V hospital that Mr Robert Croiii- 
well’s nidiihion was rjrcrted, us iiianifcst%oin the fart, that tin said insti- 
tution !■« f.till existing .iinl flouribliing j and •‘om its funds is sup^Kirted the 
grammar sehool of the town in which Oliver huiibclf was eduiateil. Afl 
(’romwell’s anrestor, air Richard, obt4'uned a ricJty dowry of the old abbey 
jioasessions Iroin Henry VIII , it has been siippsised that the house and 
lands of the Augustine friars came into the family uf'this wav. Hut it is 
statdB 111 the ralnr9EctU'si%ticus^4\\at they wer*.' graiiVpd to Thomas* 
Antiern ou the sii|iT^essi<)u m the monasteries, and T aseertained, fiom 
an inspection of tBe ancient wills, registered m the office of the an hdeacon 
of Huntingdon, that the house was occupied as a brewery bv a Mr. Philijd 
Cl.iinp, before it came into the puj|pess»on of Robert Cromwi'll, the protec- 
tor’s father. I’he latter must, therefore, ha\c obtained the property by 
piircha.se , and as his Artiine was but iifnall, we find that he co^mued to 
carry on the brewery formerly estabh^ftd on themiromiscs. Irie house 
was built of stone with gothic window* and projecting attics, and must 
have bc'en one of the most considerable in the borough. It had extensive 
back premises in which the brewery was earned on, and a fine garden. In 
the year 1810, the estate was purchased by .Tames Ku.st, lOsq , whose ex- 
teribive improvemenfs have entirelv obbtCl'tited every trace of the Crom. 
well mansion. Previous to this date^the chamber in wiueli Oliver W'as 
born, and the room under it, remained as thev were at the time when that 
event took place; and an outbuilding, noticed by Noble, in which Crom- 
well was said to have held lovth to the purjtuns,^ivas pointed out .to 
strangers ** 

t 1 can subjoin the entry olfcthc parish register — “ Ohverus ifilius 
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l^f^ore had tkOt^Infreqfiiently been heard of in English 
history, but !t destined to become immortal in his 
perjjon by the ‘deeds with which ehe connected it — 
whether {ar^goodior evil, these pages, undertaken in no 
spirit of imjh^t detraction or of blind admiration, may 
possibly help to determine. 

Milto^ in his " Oefensio Secunda,*' thus alludes to 
the family of Cromwell : — Est \)liverius Cromwellus 
gt'nere nobili atque^illustri ortus: nomen republica ojim 
sub regibus bene administrata clarum, religione simul 
orthodoxa vcl restituta turn primum apud nos vel stabilita 
clarius.” * noble and illustrious race here pointed 

at was that^if ^‘liomas Cromwell, earl of Essex ; a man 
of humble birth t, but who had risen to be Henry VII I. ’s 
prime •minister, and vicar-general of England ; and 
whosb sister had married into the family of Oliver^s an- 
cestors. The latter were MVlsh, ainl bore the name of 
Wjlliarns:}:, unl^xl sir Richard 'Williams — the issue of 
this marriage between the sister of Essex and jMi*. Mor- 
gan AVilliains, of Llanishen in the county of (IJainoi- 
gan,’« — having risen into favour and knighthood at 


llf’borti Cromwell, gent , et Elizabethip uxons eir.s, iintus di-' Annin, 
et iMjinzatiirt ♦•juMlem rnenstf, l.'/Hj. K regibtro ei’cle-»ui.‘ paroth. bti 
Johanins, uit'ra oppidum Hunftingdon.” 

* Milton’ft I'rohtJ Work'., by llircli, tolio edition, vol. ii. p OM. "Oliver 
CroiTiwell was sprung frpni a noble .in i illubtrious fVimilv : the name wa», 
lornierly tainuU' in the Jfate when w' ll goi'erned by kings , more fal^on^, at 
the hame time, for Rrthodox religion, then citlier Itrai mtored i.r estab- 
dished amongsl' ufi.” • • I * ^ 

t 'I'hc* reader need not be told that tlm? the licimrius 'J'hoiiias CiDrn- 
wc'll of the KeforniHMot’ — the son of Wafter I'nimwelf, a blacksinith of 
Jt'utney — who rose to power on the wreck of AVoKey’^ lortuiien, and fell 
biiddenly down hv disregaiding Wolsey’s fate Doubtless he was not free 
from error, but H« memory a mrger share of our resjiect than is 

gcnenlly due to such men. , • 

f Theipe jjgrce of Jihis family, from whom Oliver Cromwell directly 
sprung, eo'niinences, ai cording to tft* mdusinous and satinfaetorv re'cnrehes 
of Mr. Noble, with (ilofhvan, lord of Fowis, who, ahoiit the rniddie of the 
eleve.ith eentnrv, married Morveth, the daughter and heiress of ialivvn ap 
'JA dwell, lord of Cardigan William apYev,in,the reiiresentatne of the family 
ill the fifteenth century, was first in thescrvicpof (faspar duke of Jiciliorri, 
Ilenrj VlII.’s uncle, and afierwar^^ lu that of Henry hiiniielf. Morgan 
Williams, or rather Morgan ap Williams (hegaviMip the latter iiiiine in 
obedience to Henry VUl.’s pidiry of nnuglmg together, as much aa poHsihlc, 
the English and Welsh names and faimWes), who married Essex’s sister, 
was William ap YevSn’s son. 
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Henry VII I/s court, by his ow#i gallant prowess uh \ 
the influence of his uncle, and having obtained, among 
other extensive grswits of nunneries an*d nionasterie.s at 
that time dissolved, the nunnery of Hinchin^brook and 
the abbey of Ramsey, in the county of Huntingdon, 
fixed his seat at the former place, and assum<M thence- 
forward the name of Cromwell, in honour of Jhe chief 
architect of his prindbly fortunes. 

Thus from the chivalrous son of a Glamorganshire 
squire the worldiy power and splendour of the fijmily of 
the Cromwells took its rise, as from the farmer son of a 
brewer of Huntingdon it afterwards daV>d its immor- 
tality. This Richard Cromwell was* one* of the few 
favourites and servants of Henry VI ll. whom he did 
not send to tlic scaflbld ; and wdieii, in the old Chro- 
nicles of Stow*, we catch the dawn of his loyal for- 

* Stow ilf'sf'lihos the lour naincnt • the iru icy'nt at its close is j^’.ven 
in l uller's C'lunch lli^lory. Here are Stow'c wonlh : — “ (hi 
was a fjieat tuujuph ni lUKhng l Weetmmstor, whirh jiuts had beon jiro- 
cUurnod in I'raiice, I'l uulers, Scotland, and ftp.iin, for all comineis tJiat 
would, ciiMiii-it the ('Ij.ii lenders ot England, winch were sir John Dudlej, 
Mr T ScMiioiir, -'r '1' Thnnitigs, sir (teorge (’arew, knights; /,iithfwiy 
Kingston, . 10(1 IJ.diard ( roiinvcll, esquirev . winch said rhallcngctb came 
into the lint day, rn hi v appareled, arid then horses ‘‘trapped all in 

white, gcnllein«*n r ding alorc them, apparelled all with velvet and white 
harviict, and all tin'll* '•ervantb in winte dovblets, and honen cut all in the 
Uurgooimi taslnon , and tliere enme to jUst against tliern the said d t ) , irf 
di'leiid.'iids tortv.six, the earl of Surrey, being the h»remost; lord Wdlunne 
Hovvaid, lord C'linlon, and lord ( ronivcMI, M>n and heir to 7'. ('roniwcU, 
I carle oi hNsex, and i hainberlaine of Kiigla/Td, wnlli other, which were .lU 
ricldv apparelled and that day .sir Joiiii Diidlt s was overthrow a, in the 
held liy nn'‘eli.inrt' of Jns horse, bv one Andiewo^ireme ; never tlicless, lie 
brake (h\ei*. spoarji i,aliaiitly after that , and aftir the said justs done, the 
Raid f h.dU'iigerb rode to Durham- place, where ttiey kept open hoiiRehold, 
an(rtea^Ie^y;lle kiiiffarid (.n4en, wilii their ladies, ^nd aiPthe court. 'J'lie 
2nd of Ma), Aiithdny rvirigstoiic, and Richard Cromwell, were made 
knights ot 'the s.ime place The od ol May, the said challengcis did 
tourney on horseback, with swords, there came against them tweiiK^- 
niiie defendants sir John Dudlay and the earl of Surrey runrnnp Itr.-l, 
w'hicli, the first coil r.st* lost their gauift)ets,nnd that day|Sir Ruhard Crom- 
well oveilhrew' lif. r.'tTiner in the lielfkiofl hib horse, to the gr,>Mt hijru.ur 
of the challengers Theoth ot May-^tie said cUdlengers fought ui> loot, 
at the barriers, and against them came thirty detcndnnih, which tought 
\ ah.intlv, but sir Iticliard Cromwell overthiew that day, at the barrier.s, M, 
Culpepper m the held . and the sixt ol May the s.iid clialleiigeis brake up 
their household. In the which tune of their liouse- keeping, they had i.i.t 
only feasted the king, queen, ladies, and the whole court, as w'as aforesaid, 
but mi the Tuesday in tlie rogation ifl'eke, they feasted all the knights and 
burgesses of the eommon houite m the parhanieiit ; and on the monow 
alter, tlie\ h.'id the mayor of Jamdon. the aldermen, and all their wives to 
dinn(,T ; and on the Friday thef brake it up as is aft^t'Kaid.” Sir Rich and 
liie five challengers had then each ol them, afi a reward of their valour, 
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r Sf it is as thoug]^ it gleamed reproachfully down 
1 the terfible ^ct wliich laid the foundation of the 
mightier fortunes of^is great-grandson Oliver. On 
May-day,^ 1540, 4 l brilliant tournament at Westminster 
opens its lists before us, in which Richard Cromwell and 
others hail proclaimed themselves to France, Flanders, 
and Scotland, the defenders of the honour and rights of 
their English king. Henry VI IIV looks on, and when 
sir* Richard Cromwell has struck down challenger after 
challenger with undaunted arm, forth from his deep 
broad chest rolls out the royal laugh of Henry — 

'' Formerly tliou wast my Dick, but hereafter thou 
shalt be my \liariffond.'’ Then*from the hngor of ma- 
jesty drops a diamond ring, which sir Richard picks up 
and ag<frinr presents to Henry, who laughingly ]>laces it 
on his*" hnger, and bids him over after bear such an one 
in the fore gamb of tl^e demy-lion in his crest: — and 
such a ring did Oliver Cromwell wear there* when he 
left his farm at Ely to liear more formidable arms at 
the challenge of a king ! 

The sudden and violent fall of Essex liad no dis- 
astrous eftjct on his kinsman’s fortunes, winch shone 
brightly to the last. Enriched to an almost unprece- 
dented extent by the plunder of the religious houses, he 
left to his son, Henry^C lomweil, the inheritance of a 
most noble fortune. t Nor was this Henry less fortu- * 


raarks annually, w.ifli » to live in fu them and to their Ineii8 

lor ever, prantea out of tho rnoiiastery’of tlieTnars olJr>r 1 ranriK, in Stani- 
lord, wliuh was di'.solvi-d (h tnher H. IV.iH, lAni his inajeirfv \v.i8 the hotter 
caabled to do this, as ‘ r Will VVestoo, the last ]irior, w ho had an annuity out 
or the ruoria-sterv, MOd two days after the jiists Fortunate kin^, and for- 
tunate knights, to have a ^irmr die s«) ot»iV<riutiel) ! Hut to break a heart 
IS not a bad rp( ii>e for death .it aiM nine ^ 

• See Kablc's Protcctoral Huuae, vol. i, p 11., and Fuller’s Church 
History. * ^ 

t In ins will which is dated as earh as Juno lok'i), it apjK'ars. he styled 
hiimelf by thcrt/wzs Williams — a rustoiii observed bv all the ('roinweU*>, up 
to and even past the time ot Oliver. An exiract ot this will, in which sir 
Itichaid ilcsenbes hiinseltas of “ theprivyehaniherof the king,” is given by 
Mr Noble — He directs that his body ^hall be buried in the plai'c whore 
lie should die ; and devises his e.statesMn the counties ol CainluidgO, Hun- 
tingdon, Lincoln, and lledtoid, to his eldest son Heiirv, with the sura of 
&(KU to jiurehase him necessary furniture, tyhen lie shall come ol age : his 
estates m tJlamoigansWre he devises to ins son Francis (lll^ only other 
sun), ai^d bequeaths :kKj/. to each of his nieces, Joan and Ann, daughters 
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Rate than his father. Elizabetlf esteemed him high?y,^ 
knighted him in 1563, and in the fohowing year ho- 
noured him by a ^sit at his faWiJy seat of Hiiu^in- 
brook, on her return from the university of (iambridge. 
His memory still* lived in the neighbourhood of his 
estates some century since, for he had associated it 
with generous actions in the hearfts of the pfiQr of the 
district, and, to the poor, long memories for benefits be- 
long. They called him in his lifetime the Golcfen 
Knight, for he never entered any of the townsror vil- 
lages around him without bt'stowing some money on the 
needy and distressed; and that honaurabU title survived 
hi*^.* He lived to a good old age, an(fjeft*>)ehind him 
six sons and five daughters ; of whom the second daughter, 
Elizabeth, gave birth to the patriot Hampdeft ;*and of 
whom the second son, Robert, the meanest in fortune, 
was destined to ex#Tt an influeme on tlje destinies of 
the world unapproached by the most illustrious of *his 
ancestors, or the most powerful of their patron-princes, 
for he was the father of Oliver Cromwell. 

Mr. Robert Oomwell, but fyr this memorabh^ cir- 
cumstance, would have lived and diediinknowTi in llun- 


of his brother, Walter Cromwell , and that if Tho. WloRfiold, 

then 111 ward to him, should chuse to marry either ot them, he shall have 
his wardhlup remitted (o liim, otherwise that trie same should he sold ; he 
also leaves three of his best ^reat horses to the and one other preat 

horse to lord Crouiwell, after the king has chosen . lei^eies are also lett to 
pir J^ii Williams, km ; aiid^ir Edw North, knt , dianceUpr ot theeourlip 
of augmentation, aiiq to several other persoiui wlm seen" to have been 
fiervai ts. trab I^iiine, elerk ,* Aiulr Judde, Will, t-’oke, I’bil. Lenthal), 
and Itirh. Servington, were appointed cxeiulors 'J’his will was proved 
Nov.es, li54ti — Sir Kidiard,” Mr Noble adds, “must have left a pro: 
tligious fortune to Uis family, bv ^bat he possessed by descent, grants and 
purehases of ehurch ki^ids, ,in<l trom tne sums lie must have acquired liy 
lilhng very lucrative enipluf menus, \f*th the liberal dunatiais ot Ins 
sovereign king Henry VII i, TIhn is evident fromTns possession* in Hnn- 
tingdoiishire, the annual amount of whnb, at an easj rent, were worth at 
least dU(K)/ , per ann : thes* estates only, in Fuller's time, were, he says, 
valued by some at iib.bOO/ , and by others'at ,K),(XK)/ annually, and upwards; 
and Iroin what these estates now let for, in and near llainsoy and Hun- 
tingdon (which are only a part ot them), 1 should presume that sir 
llichard's estates in that county only^ ould now bring in as large a re- 
venue as any peer at this time enjoys ; and vet it is evident that he had 
considerable jiroperiy ui several^thcf eouiitics ” 

* See Noble’s Memoirs of the Cromwell Family, v«l. L p 2i). 
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*^tihgdoii, since his tastes were humble as his fortunes,* 
was sent^ indeed, to one of £lizflft)eth*s parliaments 
by tjie electors of that borough, butfhe appears to have 
cxperienc^i "only enough of that sort of public life to 
conceive disgust to it, since all the ddties he afterwards 
discharges were confined to his native town, in which 
he serve^Las one of flie bailiffs f ,^^sat as justice of the 
peace, and, when his family had outgrown his income, 
betook himself to the occnpation of a brcw'er. lie had 
married in early life Elizabeth, the datighter of AVilliam 
Steward of the city of Ely, an undoubted descendant of 
the royal family^ of the Stuarts. I This lady had al- 

ready been \he^wife of Willi Lynne, gent., son and 
heir apparent of John Lynne of Bassingborne, esq.,’' § 

r 

* Thfsc fortunes are thus descnbetl l»y Noble . — “ Kob Cromwell, esq , 
s(;(oik1 son ol sir Henry CiomwclU knt , by (he will ot his (atlier, an 
e't ire in and near the towu ol lJum.njrdon , * onsistinif ehielh, if not 
wliolly, of possessions rVtelouKUi^ fiirnunlv to the monastery ot SI Mary for 
Augvstnie Inari), uiiiouiiting, with tlie great tythes of Uartlord, lo about 
:i lOf per ann ” 

t Hi> name as bailiff is to be ftoiml at this day, in (he navf of a elinrcl* 
iM Muiitingiloii Dr. Husrcl's luet-d, belure referred to, -riv., . — “ In tiu 
na\e of St Marv’.s < hurcli, IIuntini>(lun, the tollowui*? iiotue i* to be 
been on one ot the pillars .» 

* Cromwell. 

Turjiin. 

limlfjh 

'I’ne ehnreh was not built till I >Jii, em* Uoberr Cromwell, the protertor’s 
f.illier, s\lio iTun( be theixoMin here uie.'iit, «licd in lol7 'Fbe lUMUplion 
\va^ probably in.ule by some er. rum . |K*ison, artei tIu* name ol < romuetl 
had ‘ gathered all its* lame,’ and drawn pulilie atteidmn and (‘lujimy to 
the iiniTstors ot iheprourtfu ’ That be took great lnlere^t in the roii- 
Cv*rnsot In'* iiative I'opnty, end w.i3Coii.MilUd ri.spei ling its improvement, * by 
its leading i)ropi letor^, ixbovvevei indisjnitable, tioin a passage m ^n Wilbaiu 
•Tugdale’b flivtfiv of Wie Fens, 'wher# Ins si^^n.iture A fontul alUcliet. to a 
certificate .iddrc.sM 1 to the privy eouneij, in JoOp, stating that the draining 
of the feius 111 N<a Miainpton, laneoln, llnntiiK'don, aful Cambridge 
•ork wfiich bis mui ..Iteiwarils resointi 1) opjio-iKP, was pi ai ticalile, ami 
might, be acconiplKheit “without penyo any ton en or counrj *' In re™ 
commending thib great imprnvcimiiit, lie was joined In sjxtiKm ol the 
principal ihtmios m the four counties most iniuieAately inU’rn>toil, and 
a Ilf .ig thdin by his brcgtier sir Olfi^T. 

J See Appendix A. 

' The folloHing inscription rests on a lonibstone in the Cathcdr.'il of 
Ely- — “ flic inluiTiidtiis jHcet optiinie spm adolescens Cubelnnis Lv<”‘o, 
g 'nerosws, films A. fiacre'? apparens Jolianiius Eyniie de liasMiigboriie in 
Co ( antab Arm. mn quidem C.ulielmus immature inorte peremptiit, in 
i.isjiisXtate fIore^27 agens Anninn, iUdie Julij A.H 15W, non .snie sumrno 
ooinmm dolorc, ex hiic Vita plaeide nngravit , nnii|uiun rebnquens filiaui 
Caiberitiam hcilicet, quam etiam47 die Martij seqnentis puvpiopera inora 
e.idetn Natunv lege ^lat.nn susliilit, siiritdque jam cum Tatre ndeino 
fr.ntiir gaudio — . Fosuit ainoriJr ergb mo4‘3tii»iiiina illiuj» Conjux Khzabetliai 
fll.a (Ailielmi Steward de Ely Arnugeri.’** 
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'when, in the second year of lyr widowhood, with, a* 
jointure of only fiO/. a year ie n^rri%d Mr. Roberta 
Cromwell. » • 

Thus allied to a self-ennobled family on Ihe one Mknd, 
and on the other ^o royalty itself, Mr. Roberf Cromwell 
and his wife Were nevertheless brewers of Huntingdon. 
It is strange, indeed, that this should ever have been 
disputed, since not Hie remotest shade of doffBt, and as 
little of discredit, can possibly be thrown upon the fact. 
The records of the purchase of the* brewery, and of its 
management, are in existence still ; and from the un- 
impeachable testimony of many witnesses, that of Roger 
Coke t may be selected, whose father, brtng asked whether 
lie knew the protector, answered, Ye?;, and his father, 
too, when he kept his hrewhouse in HuntiT\gd^ii.” A 
contemporary writer tells us something more : — ^ Both 
Mr. C'roniweU anc^ his wife wertj^ persons of great w’orth, 
and no wnif inc/ined dUaJfrcfion, ntkpr ht tliPir Hril or 
religiotifi prhiciides^ hut remarkable for living upon a 
small fortune with decency, and maintaining a large 
family by their frugal circumspection.'’]; In sabjoin- 
ing the statemient of sir AYilliadi Dugdale, w§ may, per- 
hai>s, tlisL’ovcf the ridiculous pretence witli wdiich the 
scrupulous asserters of Mr. liohert Oom well's *'pure 
gentility” satisfy their tciici^r consciences, and lay die 
burthen of the brewery on liisVife. Kohort Crom- 
well,” says Dugdale j), ^Mhough ht<» was, by the coun- 
tenance of his elder brother, Sir Ofivi't, made a justice 
the peace *Jin llftnthigdonshirc, iTad iHxt a sleiidfr 
estate; much of Ins support lieing a hrewhouse in 
Huntingdon, chiefly inajiaged by his wife.” The royalist 
clironicler, llciUh |1, is stil^, more explicit on the latter 
• * • • 

* The RiTijiUni-ss of this jointure (lor the famtlj- fortune that rein.uned 
to the Stewards rested Milely with her brother, sir 'J'hoiiKis, of whom 
rnentioti will he made Jiereatler) w.'is a favourite «ubjeet ot lainp'Xiii with 
the ejvabers, up to the period of his death. “ It is hoped, ^ 1 hud iti one 
of their seurulous papers “ that rmw our enorinmis taxes w'lll he easeti, as 
the ptoteetor’s highness, hy the death of tiis motlier, is freed from her 
dowrv, whirh auiounied to tlie prodigious sum of {AH annually.” 

t See Detection, vol ii. p.^7 . % Nohio, vol, i p. 84. 

^ See Short View ot the llecent Troubles, p 4;<|. 

II In ins FLigelluiii, p. 1.5. , 
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f point. The brewhouse,” he says^ " was kept in his 
father’s time,«nd managed by his motlysr and his father’s 
servants, without any concernment of his father therein, 
the ^cCountS) bein^ always ^ven to the mistress ; who, 
after her husband s death, did continue in the same em- 
ployments and calling of a brewer, and thought it no 
disparagement to sustain the estate and port of a younger 
brother, “as Mr. Robert Cromwell '.as, by those lawful 
mQins ; however, not so reputable as other gains and 
trades are accounted.” True — not so reputable as Mr. 
Heath h'ould have accounted the trade and gain of a 
servile follower of courts, of a mean flatterer of kings, 
of a base tcoj, of incapable favow’‘ites or ministers. Had 
Mr. Cromwell been all this, and lent out his wife in 
furtheriyicc of the calling, loud should have been the 
praiser of the apostles of the Restoration ! 

Scarcely less contemptible do they seem to us, how- 
ever, who foolishly imagine they exalt the claims of 
Robert Cromwell’s son in making out his father an 
idle “ gentleman,” and his mother a laborious drudge. 
That |he wife assisted the husband in his i)ursuit8 is 
yet indispi^ table as it was natural, for the fashion of 
fine ladyism in a tradesman’s wife had ndt then “ come 
up ” in the worhl ; wThile of her own more homely 
fashion, she proved the svjperior advantage, wdien her 
husband’s death had le’ft her the sole protectress of a 
young and nnnierotp} fa'iiily. An interesting person, in- 
deed, was this Ujotlicr of Oliver (-romwell — a woman 
iKth the gl<fli-ious‘ faculty of' self-help v^hen other as- 
sistance failed her. Ready for the demands oT fortune in 
itif extremest adverse time — of spirit and energy equal 
to her mildness and patience" — who, wdth the labour of 
her otvn Iwnds, gavQ>dowrie# to five daughters sufficient to 
marry them jnto families as honourable, but moi;e 
wealAy than their own — whose single pride was honesty, 
and whose passion love — who preserved in the gorgeous 
palace at Whitehall the simple tastes that distinguished 
her in the old brewery at Huntingdon — whose only 
care, amidst all hd- splendours, was for the safety of her 
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beloved son in his dangerous eminence — finally, whose * 
closing wish, when that anxious car^had^outworn her ^ 
strength, accorded vi^h her whole modest and tender 
history, for it implored a simple buriah in sOn^ country 
church-yard, rathenthah those ill-suited trappings of state 
and ceremony wherewith she feared, and with reason 
feared, that his highness, the lord protector of England, 
would have her carridH to some royal tomb I There is 
a portrait of her at Hinchinbrook, lyhich, if that were 
possible, would increase the interest she inspir^, and 
the respect she claims. The mouth, so small and sweet, 
yet full and firm as the mouth of a he^p — the large 
melancholy eyes — the l^ght pretty haif — the expres- 
sion of quiet aFectionateness suffused over the face, which 
is so modestly enveloped in a white satin hootU — the 
simple beauty of tlie velvet cardinal she wears, and the 
richness of the sma^J jewel that clasps it — seem to pre- 
sent before the gazer lier living and breathing character. 

On the 25th April, in the year 15f)9, this exaeUent 
woman gave birth to Oliver Cromwell. He w^as her 
second son, and the only one of three who livid to 
manhood ; one of her daughters bad also dieden youth, 
and the names of the survivors y’erc Klizabeth, Cathe- 
rine, Margaret, Anna, Jane, and llobina, who, with 
Oliver, formed the family of IHr.^llobert Cromwell.* 


* *' Out of the profits of her trado,” eays a writer in the Biographica 
Bnttannica, “ ami her own tnnall joinUire of MXt^pouiids a year, she ])T 0 - 
vided fortunes for her d*’Uf{hter8, .^utfieicnt to rnairy them into gmid 
farailii^s. The eldest«Av . th^ wife jjl Mr. John Dt^horomrh, afterwards# 
one of the protector's v jor-gcnerals , another inarned, first, Koger Whet- 
stone, esq., and apftcfr ards colonel John Jones, who was executed for 
being one of the kip** i judges , the third espoused eoloiiel Valentine Wal« 
ton, who died in exile j th^ fourth, Mrs Kehbid Cromwell, married, first. 

Dr. Peter Trench, and afterward?, I>|» John Wilkms, bishop of Chester, 
a famous preaeher, anciWa eelebrated mqfhematinan It may not lie aimas 
to add, Uiat an aunt of C'romweirs married Precis Barrington, esq, ; 
another aunt, John Hampden, esq., o? Buck ingh^shire, by whom she 
was mother to the famous John Hampden ; a third aunt was the wife of 
Mr. Whaley, and the mother of colonel Whaley, in whose custody the 
king was, while he remained at Hampton Court. He had two other 
aunts, but of their marriages wc have no account,” There are some 
errors and some omissions in this accent The wufc of Desborough Waa 
Jane, the fifth daughter (the cldeitt, Eiiaabetb, dying imraarried) ; CatiMu 
rine, the second, married Jones ; Margaret, the third, married Walton ; 
Anna, the fourth, who is omlttail by the writer, married John Sewster of 
Wistow, in Huntingdonshire, esq, ; and the sixth aAO youngest, Robinas 
married as stated. « « 
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* Four daya after fcia birth, Oliver Cromwell was 
^ baptized Jn ^the rparish ^urch of 'St. John a, in his 
na^ve place* — his uncle, sir Olim, after whom he 
was named** , standing for him at the font. 

Of his extreme youth, marvellous-stories were recol- 
lected in* his days of power:— not for this, however, to 
be rejected, since, vrhat has once been believed, should, 
in all future time, be matter of ^ust concern. When 
Milton undertook jbl history of England, he began it 
with a, large collection of traditional fables, because he 
well knew, that to whatever has been truly believed, 
however fals^ or fabulous, belong some of tlie most 
sacred privileges of truth itself, and that the imagina- 
tion can never he strongly influenced, without a corre- 
spondhig^nd enduring action upon the opinions and the 
character. The fables of biography may show us, at all 
events, in what various ways the celebrity of their ob- 
ject has wrought upon his countrymen. 

Frdm the instant of his birth, according to the traditions 
of Huntingdon, the peculiar destiny which bad marked 
theiijfantfor its own saved him from all rotaner chances.f 
A nonjufor, who afterwards purcliascd ami inhabited 
his father’s house, used, to assert this destiny to liave been 
nothing less than the devil ; and, in proof of the con- 
nection, would show, jbehind tlie door of tlie room that 
Oliver was born in, a curious figure of tliat personage 
wrought in the hj(ngings. On the same authority rests 
^the version of^one of Oliver’s escapes, w'onderful as 

* See Api»e*niix fD ), Sir Oliver Cromwell. 

• f In the very runo'is little volume w'hu'li J have already Inul (MTaaion to 
quote, tleath's Flagellum, it is made naitei^jf re|iroaoh agamul nature, 
that uo porteiitouN oiueii.s had usluied the lad ititg the wurld, “Fate,” 
he >ayy, “ when it had decreed aitd ordained the unhappy birth of this 
farnono, her rnemt st^h-ef and hia&'n matic(\ brought him into the world 
without any terrible rental k ol'his portentous life, neither eouieti, nor earth- 
quake:!, nor such like violence^ of nature, mheruig or iu'(*ninpanying him, to 
the declaring and jiointuigout that the scourge ot the Knglish empire and 
nation was now born Thus alwf she did, by indiscernible methods, tram 
him up to the possession of the throne, and as secretly ajid ciiniungly, after 
all his bloody and most nefarious ael.uns, shitt him out of it, and with a 
blast of lier Bfient fury turned him into his wished lor grave.” The latter 
sentence is somewhat obscure, unless “the blast of her spenti’ury” is taken 
to indicate the slornt, which artuallv, ori^the day of his death, unroofed 
the houses in I.oiidoti, and tore up trees in the parks. 
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Gulliver’s at Brobdignag. " His grandfather, sir Henry * 
Cromwell,” so goes the story, having seit for him to* 
Hinchinhrook, when an infant in arms,* a monkey took 
him from the cradle, and ran with him ujToi^ the lead 
that covered the roofing of the house : alarmed at the 
danger Oliver was in, the family brought bed^to catch 
him upon, fearing the creature’s ditipping hiny but the 
sagacious animal brought the ^ fortune of England * 
dow% in safety : so narrow aii escape had he, who if as 
doomed to be the conqueror and sovereign magistrate 
of tliiee mighty nations, from the paws of a monkey.”* 
The tradition which saves the daring anc^eckless young 
lad from drowning by flie providentiifl interfeience of 
the curate of (-unningtonf, is, perhaps, better worthy 
of belief ; though it might be difficult to say flb much 
of the loyalist addition to the story tagged on aftJr the 
Restoration — that#this safne ivoithy curate, at a future 
perioti, when kindly called upon by f)f5ver, in a mgrch 
at the bead of his troops through Huntingdon, and 
asked if he recollected the service he had done, answered, 
"i'es, I do ; but 1 wish I had j)ut you in, rathef than 
see you here in arms against your king/' • 

The child’s temper, it seems^dmiited on all hands, 
was wayward and violent and is said to have broken 
out on one occasion, wlien fle yet only five years 
old, with an ominous forecast of times and deeds to 
come. The anecdote is told by Nol^e. They have a 
tra^lition at IIqnting(Jon, says that iiujjastrious collectoi^ 
that when^kiftg (di^les 1 ., then duke of York, in his 
joiuney from Scotland to Loinlon, in 1 (504*. called, ip 
his ivay, at Hinchinbrook, jhe seat of sir Oliver Crom- 
well, that knight, to divert *he young prince, sent for 
his nephew Oliver, that hef with hit own sons, plight 
l)lay with his royal highness : but they had not been 
long together, before Charles and Oliver disagreed ; and 

* The Rev. Dr. I^orfh MSS., m Noble, vol. > p. 92 

t Then a Mr. Johnson 

t “ From his. inJani'y,” says Heath, “ to his childhooi.1, be was of a cross 
and peevish disiK).sition, whiitti, beuiK hunnu^red by the fondness of his 
moOier, tnade that rou^h and intractable temper more roluist and out- 
rageous in his juvenile years, ijaid adult and mastcrless at man's «s 42 ite.'* 
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‘ as the former was then as weakly as the latter wasr 
^ strongj it wJs nc^ wonder that die royal visitant was 
worsted ; and Oliver, even at this age, so little regarded 
dignity, ijial he made the royal blood flow in copious 
streams from the prince's nose. Thi« was looked upon 
as a bad presage for that king when the civil wars com- 
menced.^. I give thU only as the report of the place : 
thus far is certain, that Hinchinhrook, as being near 
H^intingdon, was generally one of the resting- pjpees, 
when ^ny of the royal family were going to or return- 
ing from the north of England, or into or from Scot- 
land,*' An qnecdote, which somehow hears upon it 
the stamp aad greatness of reaKty ! If these hoys ever 
met, (and when king James’s frequent visits to H inchin- 
brook are borne in mind * it is difficult to Ruj)pose they 
did n6t,) what occurrence so likely as a quarrel, and what 
result so plain as that the •aneedeye tells us? The 
nervous, feeble, *• tottering infancy f of the shambling 
king s son, unequally matched against the sturdy little 
limbs and daring young soul of the man-child of the 
Huntingdon brewer — jret foolish obstinacy urging the 
weakness «rf the one, and a reckless ambition of supe- 
riority overcoming the ^kindness and generosity of the 
other. The curtain of the future was surely for an 
instant upraised here ! ^ * 

Nor here alone. More signal and direct manifestations 
were avouched, if sjill strongei and more widely believed 
y-aditions arc received. Nor will t^^ey he rejected lias^ily 
oy such as care to penetrate beneath the surface of the 
character which had Iain, as it were, wrapped up even in 
the very cradle of this eliiid. Tho-supernatural, as it s(‘ems 
to the vulgar, is not always xvhat it seemj. The natural, 
when dehied for a*^me its* proper vent, will force itself 
into the light in many various shapes, which assume a 

* See Appendix (D.), Sir Oliver Cromwell. 

t It 18 uniicfessary to inform tiu- reayl€*r that in the infancy of Charles I. 
tie was unable to stand firmly, owin^ to the weakness and distortion of the 
legs which he had inherited from hib lather, and that in his most vigurouM 
manhood the infirmity was never entirely uorrccted. Kven in the fine 
^u^tnan portrait byVariJyke, now at Hainplun Court, a curvature at 
toe Kiny* is distinctly visible. 
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fearful aspect from their intensitj^ alone. The tame and * 
common medium duU and feeble pindl is not what a 
the world has distriljpted among all her sons. Thoughts, 
as their sufferer has himself described tli^m? 'VUke master- 
less hell-hounds,” joarcd and bellowed round ?he cradle 
of Bunyan ; — round that of Vane the forms af angels 
of light seemed to vision the everlasting reign of peace 
which his virtuous labours would have realise?; — and 
now, round the bed of the youthful Cromwell, playtd 
au awful yet delicious dream of personal aggrandisement 
and power. 

He had laid himself down one day, it is said, too 
fatigued with his youthful sports to hopok for sleep, 
when suddenly the curtains of his bed wfere slowly with- 
drawn by a gigantic figure which bore the of a 

woman, and which, gazing at him silently for a while*, told 
him that he should, ^before his dea^Jb, be tlie greatest man 
in England. He remembered when he 4oId the story — 
and the recollection marked the current of his thou^its 
— that the figure had not madti^ention of the word 
king. The tradition of Huntingdon adds, that altliough 
the folly and wickedness” of subh a notion strongly 
<i{iointed out to him, the lad persisted in the assertion of 
its truth — for which, at the ^particular desire of his 
father,” he was soundly flof^cd by his schoolmaster. 
The flogging only impressed the fact more deeply on the 
young day-dreamer, and betaking himself immediately to 
his uncle Steward^, for the purpose of unlTlirtheiiing him- 
self*once more i^spectnig it* he was tol3 by fliat worthy* 
kinsman of ibyalty that it was traitorous to entertaiij 
such thoughts. ” t , 

'J'his incident in (Jromwelfjp youth was not forgotten 
in his obscurity to be remembCred onlpin his eminence ; 

* Thomas Steward. — Set* Appendix (A.V 

I Mention of this matter w tlius made in the FlaRellum, All the other 
other acoountx pive the story as in the text ** ’'I'was at this time of his 
adolescency, that hr dreamed, or a fannJiar rather instineted him and put 
It into hiR head, that he should be kiii|t of England , tor it cannot be con- 
ceived, that now there should be any such necr resemblance (>t truth in 
driMruh and divinations (besides, the con lideiice with which he repeated it, 
and the difficulty to make him ffirget the arrogant cqpcoit and opinionated 
pride he had ol himselt, seem to evince It was some impulse of a spirit), 
since they had ceased long ago. However the vision came, most ccnaixi it 
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for Clarendon distinc^y tells us, that it was generally 
c. spoken of, e#en f^om the beginning of the troubles, and 
when he was not in a postune that promised such exalta- 
tion/* In 'the Iv^ight of his glory, we have also good 
authority for saying, Cromwell hiviself mentioned it 
often ; and when the farce of deliberation took place on 
the oflfft- of the crown to the protector, it is remarked ' 
by lord 'Clarendon, that they Who were very near to 
hrra'said, that, in this perplexity, he revolved his former 
dream or apparition, that had first informed and pro- 
mised him the high fortnne to which he was already 
arrived, and lyhich was generally spoken of, even from 
the beginning of the troubles/and when he was not in 
a posture that promised such exaltation ; and that he 
then observed, that it had only declared that he should be 
the greatest man in England, and that he should be 
near to be king, which seemed to imply, that he should 
be only near, ai?d never actually attain, the crown/* 
Another incident, not, perhaps, unconnected with the 
foregoing, and as singular if less awful, connected the 
childhood of Cromwell wdth the mighty future that 
awaited i^. I shall detail it in the w'ords of the royalist 
Heath*, because of the many accounts that exist of thi# 
happily undisputed anecdote, they appear to be the most 
characteristic. ‘^Now/’ observes that writer, “to con- 
firm a royal humour the more in his ambitious aind vain 
glorious brain, it happened (as it was then generally the 
custome in all ' great Free Schools) that a play called 
The Fiv?' Senses " was to‘‘be a^led by the schollars of 
jhisschoolt, and Oliver Cromwell, as a confident youth, 


w, that his father was exceedingly troubled at i‘ ; and having angerly 
rebuked for the vanity, idleiiL^ss, and inipndrnee thcreot, and seeing 
him yet j^rsut in thcijaine presnr.ptioii, caused Dr. Beard to whip him 
for it : winch was done to no more imrpose than the rest of his diastj>»e- 
inents, his scholar growing insolent and incorrigible Irom those results and 
snaxions within him, to which all other dictates and mstrucCionb were 
useless, and as a dead letter.” 

* 'I'lie author of the Flagellum which I have already quoted the first 
biogr.i])hcr of Cromwell alter the It^toration. He war, I believe, the .>ori 
of Charles 1 ’s cutler, an exiled loyalist, and was, moreover, a needy scribe, 
who wrote pamphlets of all sorts to order, and corrected manuscripts tor 
a maintenance. * 

f Ifuntiiigdon Free School, where Oliver then was. 
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was named to act the part of Ta^us, the sense of fed- ‘ 
ing ; in the personation of which, as Ijp caifte out of the i 
tyring-room upon stage, his head encircled with a 
chaplet of lawrel, he stumbled at a ^rowa, nurposely 
laid there, which stooping down he took up, ana crowned 
himself therewithal, adding, beyond his cue, sbme 
majestical mighty words ; and with this pagage the 
event of his life held food analogy and proportion, when 
he changed the lawrel of his victories (in the late un- 
natural war) to all the power, authority, and spl^idour, 
that can be imagined within the compass of a crown.** 
The extemporisation of the migl^ty majestical 
words*’ is an addition •of the zealout narrator: the 
reader will observe, when the scene is before him, that 
the exact speeches of Tactus are mighty and majestical 
enough to effect the strange coincidences of the^tory 
without other aid. ,The comedy is well known to the 
lovers of old English dramatic literatufe, by the name 
of Lingua, as a highly ingenious and pleasant work, 
with more than the usual share of that strong good 
sense w’hich distinguishes its otherwise fantastic author, 
Anthony Brewer.* It is in the nature of a» allegory, 

* It cuntaii]««, amonj;^ other striking tilings, that tine enumeration of the 
rharacterwstii'b of different languages — ** The Chaldee wise, the Arabian 
jihvf.ical, Ae.”— given in (lliarles Lambda S)»ecimens, and also the following 
masterlv disenmniation of Tragedy anti ('on^rh m .ill their ornaments and 
uses, whicli the reader wnl not object to myquoiing : — 

“ These two, mv lord. Coniedies and Tragedies, 

My fellowh bnth, both twins, but so alike ^ 

As birth to death, wedding to fuiu-rnl • 

* For this thatirears liifnscll ll•hu^klns qiiainl* 

Is viea'ant atsthe firs^ iqouff in theinidsl. 

Stately iiVall, and bitter death at end 

That in the }MMnps doth frown at first ncqnaintance. 

Trouble 111 the midst, bug'll the end concludes, 

('losing up all with a sweet ea*astiophe 

This grave and sad, distain'd ngih bnnivli tears ; 

That light and quick with wrinRIed laiightj^r painted. 

This deals with nobles, king>, and empc'rors, 

Full of great hopes, great fears, great entoi prizes ; 

This other trades with men of mean coiiditiun, 

TIh projects small, small hopes, and dangers little. 

'i'his gorgeous, bioitler’d with rich sentences : 

That fair and purfftnl round iriA) merriments, 
lloth vice detect and virtue beautity. 

By being death’s mirror, and life’s looking-glass.” 

The comedy ivas first acted, wc^earn from f he prefaro to its first impres- 
sion, at Cambridge, and next at this Huntingdon Free School. 
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celebrating the contention of the five senses for the 
crown of su^ieriofity^ and discussing the pretensions of 
Lingua, or the tongue, to be admitted as a sixth sense ; 
ending, as far as the latter is concerned, with the allot* 
ment of the seme of speaking ” to women only. 

Now 4et the reader imagine little master Oliver Crom- 
well entering, '^hir head encircled with a chaplet of 
lawrel,’^^'and gazing up so higlf above him as to be 
utterly unconscious of the plotter at his side, and, till he 
stumbjies on it, of the crown at his feet. 

ACTUS. The blushing childhood of thechearful morn 
Is almost a youth and gverclimbs 

ISOTjcler gilt eastern hills, about w^hich time 
Gustus most earnestly importuned me 
To ipcct him hereabouts; what cause I know not. 
MicirpACio. You shall do shortly, to your cost, J hope. 
'J'act. Sure, ^by the* sun, it shouM be nine o’clock 1 
'Mkn. What a star-gazer / v)ill yon neer look down ? 
Tacu’. Clear is the sun, and blue the firmament : 
Methiiiks the heavens do smile 

[T ACTUS sneezeth. 

Men. At thy inisliap, 

To look so high, and stumble in a tr.ap ! 

[Tactus stujnbleth at ttw robe and crown. 
Tact. High thoagtta have slippery feet, I had well 
nigh fallen. 

Men. Well, doth he fall that riseth with a fall. 

1 Tact. V^hat«'s this? „ ■ ' 

Men. O ! are you taken ? ’tis in vain to strive. 

« Tact. How now ! 

Men. You'll be so entangled straight — 

TACr*’. A croMjn ! / 

Men. — tKiat it will be hard — 

Tact. And a robe ! 

Men. — to loose yourself ! 

Tact, A crown and robfe ! 

Men. It had been fitter for you to have found a fool’s 
coat and a bauble, — {ley ! hey ! 
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Tact. Jupiter ! Jupiter! hoW came t^is here? 

Men. O! Sir* Jupiter is makings thunder^ lie beared 
you not ;«here ’s one knows better. • 
Tact. ’T is wond’rous rich : ha ! •but suae it is not 
so : ho ? 

Do I not sleep, and dream of this good luck,1hia? 

No, 1 am awake^ and feel it now.* ^ 

Whose should it be ? [i/c takes it up. 

Men. Set up a si quis for it. • 

Tact. Mercury ! all ’s mine own ; here's noRe to cry 
half 8 mine. 

Men. When I am gone. ^ • [Exit. 

Tactus, alone, soliloquizeth. 

• • 

Tact. Tactus, thy sneezing somewhat did por4end. 
IFas ('tier man so fortunate as /f 
To break his shins at such a stumbling-block ! 

Roses and bays pack hence : this crown and robe 
My brows and l)ody circles and invests ! 

How gallantly it fits me I sure the Slave 
Measured my head that wrought this coronet^ 

They lye that say complexions cannot change ; 

My blood ’s ennobled, and J am transform'd 
Unto the sacred temper of a fmng. 

Methiiiks I hear iny noble parasftes 
Stiling me Cofsar or great Alexander, 

Licking my feet, and w'ond’iing whefe J got 
Thfi precious otntmcift. Jkow my pacl^is nihided! 

How princely do I sp(*ik I how sharp I threatexi ! 
Peasants, 1 ’ll curb your headstrong impudence, 

And make you tremble whed^the Lion roars. 

Ye earth-bred worms ! O foi;*a looking-glass ! * 

Foets will write whole volumes of this change : 

Where 's rny attendants ? Come hither, sirrahs, quickly, 
Or by the wings of Hermes 

It is not difficult to picture to the imagination the 

VOL. VI. *0 
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^strut of deni(pcratic contempt with which the reckless 
young actor delivered some of these Ifnes : — 

* , ** How tnypacc is mended t 

Hew prmcclj do I speak ! How sharp 1 threaten 1 ** 

The whoJ,e scene is curious, and was* no doubt, remem- 
bered with emotion in after years, when state had indeed 
seemed tft ennoble blood — when# epithets of Caesar or 
Alexander were as nothing in the mouths of parasites — 
when the clownish soldier had been mended into the 
comely* prince — and the voice that sounded sharp and 
untunahle through the house of commons in 1640, sent 
forth accente "Whitehall, scjpie very few years later, 
of the sweetest grace and majesty. 

Suclj scanty records as may be now collected of young 
Croinwell^s school-days realize what it does not tax the 
imagination to receive as a not unfair impression of 
them. Hewas^activb and resolute — capable of tre- 
mendous study, but by no means always inclined to it — 
with a vast quantity of youthful energy, which exploded 
in vaft varieties of youthful’inischief — and, finally, not 
at all improved by an unlimited system of flogging 
adopted by his schoolmaster. How easily, in suqji cases, 
are the lessons of tyranny taught ; and, when they have 
failed to subdue, how lopg and bitterly remembered ! 
Dr. Beard, then at tlic head of the Huntingdon Free- 
school, had made himself notorious for his severity*, 
even in that agp of barbarous discipline ; and in young 
•Cromwell ks seems to have/ound a favourite object for 
its exercise. ♦ . ‘ # 

* A biographer, already quoted, describes these school- 
days with characteristic force*; and, remembering the 
writer’fi prejudiqp, we J>W little difficulty in sepa- 
rating false from true. From A B (J discipline,” he 
says, *^and the flighted governance of a mistress , his 
father removed him to the tuition of Dr. Beard, school- 
master of the free-school of that town, where his book 

* The irontifipiecc to a well-known bool; of the time, ** The Theatre of 
God's Juilgmentn,'* is«iud to be a portrait of this pam-inflicting pedagogue. 
It rei^esents him with a rod in bis hand, two scholars standing twhiii^ 
and As in Vnesenii Usuing from his mouth. 
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began to persecute him, and leaning to ^pmtnence his 
great and irreconclleable enemy ; for bis master, honestly * 
and severely observing that, and others his faults (which 
like weeds sprung out of his rank and uncultivable na- 
ture), did, by collection, hope to better his manners ; 
and with a diligent hand, and careful eye, to fiinder the 
thick growth of thos^ vices which Vere so pr^Aiminant 
and visible in him. Yet, though herein he trespaeeed 
upon that respect and lenity due andmusual to children of 
his birth and quality, he prevailed nothing against his 
obstinate and perverse inclination. The learning and 
civility he had, coming u^on him likefit^t^ enthusiasjne, 
now a hard student for a week or two, and tfmi a truant 
or otioso for twice as many months, — of no settled 
constancy. * 

Amongst the rest of those ill qualities," continues 
this impartial biogMipher, which fructuated in him at 
this age, he was very notorious for robbing of orchards; 
a puerile crime, and an ordinary trespass, but grown so 
scandalous and injurious by the frequent spoyles and 
damages of trees, breaking of hedges and inclosures, 
committed by this, apple-dragon, that many soUmn com- 
plaints were made, both to his tfather and master, for 
redress thereof, which missed^mt their satisfaction and 
expiation out of his hide; on wh^h so much pains were 
lost that that very offence ripened in him afterwards to 
the throwing down of all boundaries of la^ or conscience. 
From this he passed unto ajiother mor^mar^ theft, 
robbing of dqpe-diouses^ stealing the young pidgeonSj and 
eating and merchandizing of them, and that so publiquelyf 
that he became dreadfuMy suspect to all the adjacent 
country.” • \ 

Nor are his offences of youth limited^y charges of this 
kind. Other gross imputations against his good taste 
and refinement — such as the boy-days of Louis XIV, 
were not altogether free from — received general accept- 
ation before his eminence, and were not altogether con- 
tradicted by his occasional practices, after it. The 
diligent Mr. Noble thus supplies one of those stories from 
c 2 
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various writeup.— Sir^?51ivcr was a worthy knight, loved 
* hospitality, and always kept lip old customs. Accord- 
ingly, at Christmas, his doors were ihrown open to aU, 
who were not only feasted, but entertained with music, 
dancing, and the usual sports of the age and place. 
Amongst the relations and friends of sir Oliver came 
his nepferw and godson, by invitaJ:^on, to partake of the 
festivity of one of those seasons : but he so far forgot 
hnnself that, to humour a depraved taste, he besmeared 
his clothes and gloves with the most nauseous tilth, and 
accosts the Master of Misrule in the frequent turnings 
of a frisking d^ce, as well as every other person that 
came in his‘ way, so that the company could scarce bear 
the room. The Master of Misrule, discovering tliat our 
young Dllver was the offender, seized, and ordered him 
to undergo a severe ducking in a pond adjoining to the 
house ; sir Oliver, his uncle, permitting the sentence to 
be carried into “full execution, as a puuisliment for his 
dirty behaviour. Perhaps I ought to apologize for re- 
lating so filthy a tale ; but, as this was the occasion of 
Oliver's losing his un^le s good opinion, 1 thought its 
particular relation could not be dispensed with.”* 
There is possibly great exaggeration in the story, but, 
in after years, the protestor s turn for pleasantry was 

c 

• The learned Dr Uatea, who attended the protertor in his last illness, lias 
(riven hia authority to (his incident fEIcnchi Mot, fiara. pnma.) And 
Heath, in his “Flafrelluvi,” relates it thus ‘‘Ji> these lewd actions he had 
so alienated the adehtioiis of b»» uncle and codfatlicr Sir Oliver (’roinwelJ, 
^hat he could '„ot endure the sight ot<«hini, McH ing, la his own prese»a;e in 
the great hall of his bouse, where he inagniheently treated king James at 
his assumption to the rrown of England, in a Christniii^. time (w'hich was 
always highly observed b) him by teasting and keeping open house), played 
this uiihand.some and unseemlv trick ^r frolicK, with the rci^uun of 
which the reader will be ple.'scd Ki indulge rae, because 1 have seen it 
raceountiMi by a worthy and learn d hand It wan‘"ur Oliver’s custonie in 
that featitnl, to entcrti^^i in hie hSnse a Master of Misrule, or the Revets, 
to make mirth for the guests, and to direct the dances and the music, anil 
generally all manner ot sports and gambols , this fellow Cromwell, having 
besmeared his own clbthes and hands with surrevercnce, accosts in the midst 
o{ a frolicking dance, and so grimed him and others u|Hm every turn, that 
such a stink was raised, that the spectators could hardly endure the room ; 
whereupon the said Master ol Misrule, perceiving the matter, caused him 
to be laid hold on, and by his command to be thrown into a pond adjoyning 
to the house, and there to be sous'd over head and ears, and nnced of 
'that filth and pollutipn sticking to him ; which was accordingly executed, 
sir Oliver suffering his nephew to undergo the punishment of his un- 
inanaerJy folly/' 
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how and then oddly developed • as we Bhall have oo ^ 
casion to show; aifd what^ in those yohthful days^ might 
have equally deserved a ducking in a horse^pond on a 
cold Christmas nighty was received as l!he greatest favour 
and condescension *by ladies of birth and breeding. 

From the grammar-school of Huntingdon^ on the 23 d 
of April, 1616, when Cromwell wis tviadays of 

completing his seventeenth year, he was entered a fellow* 
commoner of Sydney Sussex colleget Cambridge*; and 
seems to have carried all his school propensitietl^ in the 
most lively and flourishing state^ along with him to the 
university. In his youth/* says sir \FMliara Hugdale, 

“ he was for some time bred up in Cambridge, where 
he made no proficiency in any kind of jearninj^ ; but 
then and afterwards sorting himself with drinlcing, com- 
panions, and the under sort of people (being of a rough 
and blustering disposition), he had the name of a Rovbtea 
amongst most that knew him.*’ This is borne out* by 
Heath, who accompanies it with other details. The 
relation of a father,” he observes, and one so ^teme 
and strict an examiner of hin^ (he being In his na- 
ture of a difficult disposition and great spirit, and one 
that would have due distances observed towards him from 
all persons, which begat him ^pverence fiom the country- 
people) kept him in some aw^e asid subjection, till his 
translation to Cambridge ; where he was placed in 
Sydney college, more to satisfy bis father’s cariosity 
ands desire, than out <ff any hopes of «omp]^ating himo 
in his studies, '^hich never reached any good knowledge 
of the Latine tongue. During his short residence her^ 
where he was more faflious for his exercises in the 
fields than in thfe schools, (ifk which ^le never the 

• The following is an extract from the register of Sydney Sussex : — “ A. 
festo Anuncmtionis, 1616. — Olivcnus Cromwell Huntingdonienais ad- 
missus ad commeatiim Sociorum Aprilio \'tceMimo tertio, Tutore Mro. 
Ricardo Howlett.” Between thw entry however and the next, it is 
amusing to observe that there is croilUed in, in a smaller hand or letter, 
the underwritten character. “ Hic fuit grandis ille irapostpr, camifex 
perditissimuR, qui picntiseimo (pge Caroio nelarteH^e subiato, ipaum 
usurpavit thronum, et tria regna, per 5 ferme annontei spatium, fub |)ro» 
tectoris nomine indomita tyrannide vexavit.” 

c 3 * 
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honour of^ because worth and merit to^ a degree,) 
being one of the chief match.makers ahd players at foot- 
baliv cudgells, or any other boysterohs sport or game,— 
his father,' Mr. Hbbert Cromwell, died, leaving him to 
the scope of his own inordinate ihd irregular will, 
swayed by the bent of very violent and strong passions." 
It is significant of nhich to discov/»r, in these notices of 
Cromwell’s boyish irregularities, that his father was as 
strict and stem to the lad as his mother was affectionate 
and indulging.* 

There is no reason to question the irregularities them- 
selves. They^vre such as thousands committed even 
in those times, and tens of thousands have committed 
since, whom obscurity in after Ufe-has dismissed, wdth 
all their vices and all their virtues, to a happy oblivion. 
It is worth-while to observe, however, that the supposi- 
tion of Cromwell's hiving left thj? university only as 
wise, in point oi learning, as he went there, is by no 
means so credible. 

Cromwell's learning in after years, which there is no 
reason to doubt he acquired at this time, was of a fair 
average character. His sincere respect for men of 
greater learning, and his anxious desire to elevate and 
promote the claims of literature at all times, has never 
been questioned save by the meanest and least scrupulous 
of his detractors. A good knowledge of Latin it is 
quite certain l\e yossessed, though bishop Burnet tells 
«us of it with a soieer. He had^* no foreign language, 
but the little Lafln that stuck to him frd'm bis education, 
which he spoke very vitiously and scantily.’* The most 
learned of the ambassadors he ‘received during the pro- 
tectorate do not, on the ^tber hand, sdem to have dis- 
covered these defects in Iiis Latin. Beveringe writes to 
Jongstall at the Hague t, that ‘Hast Saturday I had a 
discourse with his excellency Cromwell above two hours, 

* Hrath begins his narrative with a statement that **froin hts infancy to 
his childhood he was of a cross and peevish disposition, which being hu- 
moured by the fondness of his mother, nfhde that rough and intractable 
temiier more robust and outrageous in bis juvenile years.'^ 

f mb of August, 165;3. 
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without any body, being present with us. His excellency* 
spoke his own language so distinctly that 1 could answer^ 
him. ITe (Cromairell) answered again in Latins ^ In 
various incidents of a similar sort^ related in |he records 
of the commonwealth, it is difficult to discover any 
grounds of truth for Burnet's reproach ; and*lt is worth 
adding, that the royalist friend of •Waller, wljjj prefixed 
a life of the poet to fhe first edition of his works, takes 
occasion to tell his readers that '^.Cromwell loved,* or 
affected to love, men of wit ; — Mr. Waller f]:]^quent]y 
waited on him, being his kinsman ; and, as he often de^ 
dared to me, observed him to be very y^U read in the 
Greek and Roman sto^."* Other opportunities dlay 
occur for adverting to this subject ; but there exists, in 
one of the ambassadorial addresses to Cromwell^ a pas- 
sage of eloquence bearing upon it, and now kndwn to 
have proceeded Uoin Milton’s Jiand, which seems to 
me to decide the question completely, find to say all* that 
need be said concerning it in the finest possible manner. 

Don Juan Rodcriguez de Saa Meneses, Conde de 
Penaguaia, addressed to Cromwell in Latin an idba of a 
perfect hero — Milton having discharged h^self of a 
portion of his ever lofty adnyration of Cromwell by 
composing it at the request of that illustrious foreigner. 

• 

♦ It IS certain, too, that he had made it his care in Jtfe to becomo master 
of a nobie library. An authority exists tor saving this — than which no 
better could be urged — in the life of the famous and most ^learned l>r. 
Mariton. When Cromwell took on him (he pro^ctorship, in the year 
1659, the very inornang the ifiremoiy/ was to be performed, ^ messenger cawi 
to Dr. IVIaiifnn to acquaint him that be must immediately come to White- 
hall : the doctot askt^d hinf the occasion ; he told him he should know 
that when he came theic The protetlor himself, without any previous 
notice, told him what he was to do, i c to pray upon that occasion The 
doctor laboured all be could tt* be excused, and told him it w'as a work of 
that nature which rarpiiied some tini 4 ) to eunsuler and prepare tor it. The 

E rotcctor replied, that he knew he warn not at a to perforop the .service 
e expected from him ; and opening his study>doDr, he nut him m with Jus 
band, and bid him consider there, which was not above naif an hour. The 
doctor employed that time in looking over his books, which he said was 
a noble coflection.” Manton, as Dr. Harris emphatically says, tras a judee. 
Let us add here, that m his days of power, Cromwell show^ an invariable 
regard and respect for the Alma Jl/a^cr of his bovhood. We find an order 
of his, dated July 1, lt)52, directed to all officers and soldiers under his 
command, forbidding them to quarter any officer or soldier in any of the 
colleges, halls, or other housiis belonging to Cambridge university, or to 
offer any injury or violence to any of the students, or members of it ; and 
fins at their peril * 

0 4 
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^Having variouscmaginary qualities, he proceeded 

^us : — To theae I add^ a study of letters, by which 
native should be cultivated, the mind polished and 
subdued^ i^nd reason sharpened. Yet this, ip a person 
instruct^ for the commonwealth, aiid trained up for 
political itiFairs, 1 wished mipht be moderate^ For, as 
the art o^overning » commonweal^, for the most part, 
active and practical, it should ratlier consist of counsel 
and prudence, thap of speculative and theoretical 
knowledge and wisdom. It is necessary therefore for 
him who is brought up to the art of ruling and corn- 
manding to he^ tinged indeed with a study of letters, 
whtch may reasonably inform hlVn, and banish ignorance 
and unskilfulness from his mind ; yet not to be so deeply 
tutored, •as -to comprehend them absolutely and exactly 
in evefy point. For, I know not by what means, this 
thorough knowledge of^the sciences, lat the same time 
that^t sharpens the intellect, dulls the soul, and inter- 
rupts its close attention to the administration of public 
affairs : perhaps because it wastes the spirits necessary 
for action, and, by gradually consuming them, causes 
the mind, hi proportion as it is deprived of them, to 
grow languid. These; applications of the wit and 
mind are tender things ; they do not fancy the sun and 
tile crowd, but delight slriade and retirement ; noise 
and business disturb them ; they shrink up at the horror 
of arras, and are evijn affrighted at the bawling of the 
fgrum. Like noj^le and delicate ,raaideps, they mpst 
rather be kept safe at home* thaij brought forth into 
eqgagements and perils. Wherefore the most celebrated 
generals of antiquity have^ so«- addicted themselves to 
the instructions of their preceptors, as rather to adorn, 
than to profess, thd^e stuuim ; they have applied them- 
selves just so much to them as might serve to nourish, 
not to overwhelm, their minds. It was this course that 
the hero Achilles held undfr Chiron and Phoenix; 
Alexander, under Aristotle; Epaminondas, under Lysias ; 
Scipio, under Panoetius. And the* Pericles among the 
Greeks, and Julius Caesar among the Romans, may 
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have passed for scholars, yet certainly ^eir praise 
(whereof both obtained a very great share) is comprised 
chiefly in their eloquence, which consists more in fo^ce 
and nature, than in art and precept. For this Reason it 
is delivered down to us, that the one thtdidered when 
he spoke, and that the other pronounced evdyisthing 
with the same spirit he fought w#th. You,^ most, 
excellent Cromwell 1 liave applied your mind to the 
study of letters in this manner, copfring exactly whtft 
1 had obi^rved in these and other famous captains Of 
antiquity. Vou have gathered up literary dust at 
Cambrige, without deepening the traep^ of learning 4 
You have garnished ydhr understanding Vith those 
arts which become a liberal nature ; you have rubbed 
ojBE* the rust of your mind ; you have sharpenSd the 
edge of your wit; you have gained such a charflSrter, 
ns not to he reckonedman ill scholar p and fitted yourself, 
by the rudiments of the sciences, to m adage the highest 
offices of the commonwealth. You have given us, in 
fact, such a specimen of your capacity, that you may 
make it appear, if you were disposed to go on irf the 
pursuit of learning, how very able you are to %qual the 
greatest masters ; just as Julius C®sar did, whose steps 
you so nearly tread in, according to the testimony of 
Cicero himself, that prince in e^ry kind of learning. 
And in conducting the commonwealth, you have chose 
to imitate that Cssar rather than (’icoro^ by preferring 
the hsrsh, incessant, and laborious eit^ployment of 
general, to the delicate and sedentary office of^ a senator. 
It did not become that hand to wax soft * in literary ease^ 
v^hich was to be inured to<hejiseof arms, and hardened 
with asperity ; thnt right hared to be wrapt up in down 
among the nocturnal birds of Athens, which tlTunder^ 
holts were soon after to be hurled among the eagles which 
emulate the sun'* 

In June, I617, Robert /]Jrom well died, and it is 
probable, since his widow found herself obliged to con- 
tinue the brewery after •his decease, that a considera- 
tion of family circumstances, (for the disagreement with 
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«ir Oliver Appears to Wave still eontinued,) withdrew her 
• son from the imirersity immediately "afterwards* It is 
ce^ctain that^ before half his coUego term had expired^ 
he returi^ed to Huntingdon, and was passed from theuce 
to London ; %here, in accordance wftli the almost uni« 
versa! pfactice with young men of any family in that 
age, h^was entered as a member of Lincoln’s Inn,^ 
But, if the general tradition is trustworthy, he now utterly 
rejected every habjt of study ; carried his practices of 
school and college to the very highest pitch of dissolute 
recklessness; and, after some little time, returned to 
Huntingdon finished London rake, with a strong 
tendency in his rakishncss to the course and the low. 
Heath’s account of this cannot possibly be omitted. 

" It was not long after bis father’s death ere Oliver, 
weary of the muses, and that strict course of life (though 
he gave latitude eno^agh to it in his wild salleys and 
flyings out) auandoned the university, and returned 
home, saluted with the name of young Mr. Cromwell, 
now in the room and place of his father ; which how 
he Ifccame, his uncontrouled debaucheries did publickly 
declare. •» For drinking, wenching, and the like outrages 
of licentious youth, none so infamed as this young 
Tarquin, who would not be coiitraried in his lust, 
in the very strain, jUiul to the excess of that regal 
ravishcr. . . . These pranks made bis mother advise 
with herselfe and^his friends what she should do with 
^hira, to remove^ the scandal whidi had^ been cast «|ipoii 
the family by his means ; anti therefore it was con- 
^cluded to send him to one of the inns ol* court, under 
pretence of his studying ^the* laws ; where, among the 
mass of people in London, and frequency of vices of all 
sorts, his might ^ass in tlie throng, without that par- 


* Hi« name does not appear now in the Iwoks of that aocieiy» hut hia 
having entered of it was a tact notorious to his contemporariea. and no 
doubt, therefore, the name was cra%id in the new and baselmrn loyalties of 
the roHtoratioa Anthony Wood tells us distinctly, hU father dying 
whilst he was at Cambridge, he was taken home and sent to l-incolri’s Inn 
to study the common law ; but making nothing of it, he was sent for home 
by his mother, became a debauchee, and a boisterous and rude fellow.” 
Thi%is corroborated, too, by almost every contemporaneous record. 
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ticular neer reflection upon his rtlations^ ^id at worst 
the infamy should istick only on himsalf. . . * Lincoln'^ ‘ 
Inn was the place pkched upon, and thither Mr. Crogi- 
well in a suitable garb to his fortunes was sei^t, where ^ 
but for a little white he continued ; for the nature of the 
place, and the studies there, were so far regretful beyond 
all his tedious apprentjship to the nft)re facile aq^glemick 
sciences, that he had a kind of antipathy to his company 
and converse there, and so spent his»time in ah inwaifl 
spight, which for that space sui>erseded the enormous 
extravagancy of former vitiousness, — his vices having 
a certain kind of intermission, succession^ er transraigra* 
tion, like a compleat revolution of wickedness into one 
another, so that few of his feats were practisecl here. 
And it is some kind of good luck for that hon durable 
society, that he hatli left so small and so innocent a 
memorial of his membership therein. . . . His next 
traverse was back again into the countr/ to his mother, 
and there be fell to his old trade, and frequented his 
old haunts, consumed his money in tipling, and then 
run on score per force. In his drink he used to Be so 
quarrelsome as few (unless as mad as hims^f) durst < 
keep him company. His chief, weapons in which he 
delighteil, and at which he fought several times with 
tinkers, pedlars, and the like (ybo most an end go 
armed therewith) was a quarter-staff ; in* which he wa» 
so skiffulj that seldom did any overmnt^'h him. A boys- 
terous discipline, and «idiment of his njartia^ skill and^ 
valour, whicl^ with sc^ mucli fierceness he manifested 
afterwards in the ensuing war ! . . . These and the likcb 
strange, wild, and dishonest actions, made him every 
where a shame of a terrour, insomuch that the ale vnves 
of Huntingdon and other places, when^they saw him a 
coming, would use to cry out to one another, ^ Here 
comes young Cromwell, shut up your dores : ^ for he 
made it no punctilio to invite his roysters to a barr^ 
of drink, and give it them at the charge of his host^ 
an^ in satisfaction thereof either heat him, or break his 
windows, if he offered any shew, or gave any look or 
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sign of refi^ or diicontent. . . . His lustful wanton-' 
nesses were no lef^s predominant thaif the other unruly 
appetites of his mind ; it being nov^ his rude custom to 
„ seize upqn all weraen he met in his way on the road, 
and perforce ravish a kiss, or some^ lewder satisfaction 
from thto ; and if any resistance were made by their 
oompatjy, then to t^dicate and allay this violence and 
heat of nis blood, with the letting out of theirs, whose 
defence of their friend’s honour and chastity innocently 
ingaged them. And the same riots was he guilty of 
against any who would not give him the way ; so that 
he was a rebe? in manners, long l)efore he was a Belial 
in policy. ... 1 am loath to b5 too large in such parti-^ 
culars, which may render me suspect of belying him, 
out of prejudice or revenge ; but 1 have heard it coii<^ 
firmed so often from knowing persons, and the stories 
made use of by his p^rty who did ^thereby magnify his 
conversion making him thus dear and precious unto 
God, that I was obliged to mention them.” 

These coarse details are given here in the persuasion, 
that ’'they may represent, making allowance for the 
natural exaggeration of the writer, the wild course and 
current of C’romweH’s irregular youth — a youth how 
commoirin that age, how common in every age, but 
how seldom followed by those wonderful fortunes which 
have burnt into these records of Ihis- life things that are 
held of no account in the lesser fortunes of meaner men, 
^yet are in truth less pardonable in them than here, where 
they must be taken to express sonu* portion of that amaz* 
^ng energy of temperament which is after^vards destined 
, to force out for itself a nobler outlet on a grander theatre 
of action. Nor will the reflecting reader hold, that even 
such experiences? so wild and so unworthy, were alto- 
gether without their use in the after-chajnees of a career 
like Crom weirs, wherein power was to be achieved by 
practising upon the weakness, no less than by guiding 
the strength, of all classes of the humanity around 
him. It is said of him by a pfofessed panegyrist, tvho ’ 
sought to explain, and not unsuccessfully, the sort of 
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life he led at this time in Londofl^ that '^he came to 
Lincoln’s Inn, wheVe he associated hinffself with those of 
the best rank and* quality, and the most ingenious 
persons ; for though he were of a natufe not adverse to 
study and contemplation, yet he seemed rather addicted 
to conversation, and the reading of men and their several 
tempers, than to a cqptinual porii% upon aulfcors.” ♦ 
Men of a large soul have no nectl of all those studi^ 
that are necessary to the education of other men. 
Nature offers herself to be studied by them, withwit the 
spectacles of books to road her by. They have only to 
look inward, as Dryden finely says, and will observe 
her, in all her strength and all her weakness* there. 

There is only one incident in these early and irre- 
gular practises which, if true, leaves a serious staip on 
Aat portion of the life of Cromwell. Sir William 
Dugdale originated it in his Sh^t View of the Late 
Troublest," where we find this remark: By his exor- 

bitances, at last he so wasted his patrimony, that, having 
attempted his uncle Steward :[: for a supply of his wants, 
and finding that, on a smooth wa^ of application to him 
he could not prevail, he endeavoured by coloifr of Jaw 
to lay hold of his estate, representing him as a person 

* ‘M*orfraiture of liis K^jyal Hijftineas C^vor,” by Carrlngfon, p. 8, 
a book on tho whole not so tlelinent in irii«*tworthmenJ otheisot the 
thnr — Mr DaubeiM ’s lor niAtanec — or M C»n%?orii) Leti’s, The 
published in Frenrli, at Amt-tordani, lilf\ years after fTomwell’n death, 
obtained ronsiderable circulation in KtiKland. A in iny ponHe^sion, 

and H«hurt bjiecinien jH it in.%' possibly amuse the r;‘a<ler For iiutance, ^ 
JVl. (ircj^orio Leti in.i^es ( roniwell S pioiliKy ol leuriniij^ “t the univei- 
ftity, exceedingly jadinireft bv*the hlslhop^, a great favourite with king 
James He then semis him over to France upon his travels, gives us apar-^ 
ticul.ii accoiiiit of his gallantrie>, intriHlnces him to an audience . ('f the 
French king, and an intimacy wiiii ea^i^liiial Itichclieu. U{>on his return 
he assiirch us, that Cri^uivei} was highh m the good graces of Dr. AVil- 
riani;<i, bishop ot Lincmn, to whom belays he was nearly relat'd ; and, 
what IS still more extraordinar> than iiU thjs, IV#. 1-eti lew u« into the 
B.'cret, that the bishop had an amour with (’roinwell’s wife; and in the 
Aame ingenious style, and with equally scrupulous attention to truth, he 
perseveres through the ivhole woik, aK^uriug us, that he wrote it during 
his stay in England, and that he took care to be perfectly well informed 
aa'to every thing which he rekites. JF is bare justice to Mr, Leti, however, 
to add, that he names the earl of Anglesea, tlic carl of Aylesbury, and 
several other persons of distinetton. as the authors of the various matters 
he acquaints us with , and it is ^ust possible that they were the somewhat 
stupid but successful jokes of those duitinguisiiod persons. 

t P. t See Appendix, (A.) ^ 
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not able to govern it, • But therein he failed/' The dill- 
gent researches df Mr. Noble, it musl: be admitted, seem 
tOf confirm this serious charge, f^hile they are more 
explicit fin detailing the grounds of it. From them it 
would seem that, soon after his return to Huntingdon 
from London, he “ endeavoured to reinstate his fortune 
by amw^ing theesAteof his maternal uncle, sir Thomas 
Steward, to his own, even in the lifetime of sir Thomas. 
Tt was not unlikely that he had asked of that gentleman 
a liberal supply, and ‘ finding that by a smooth way of 
application to him he could not prevail, he endeavoured 
to lay hold of Jiis estate, reprpenting him as a person 
not able to* govern it ; ’ which he did by petitioning his 
majesty to grant him a commission of lunacy ; but tlie 
king dismissed the petition as ill-founded/' With a 
strong reluctance to entertain this story, 1 am nevertheless 
bound to subjoin what strikes me to be further evidence 
in« support of if — evidence which some may even take 
to be incontrovertible. Racket, in his life of archbishop 
Williams (Scrinia Reserata), gives it as an eminent 
proof of that wily bishop's penetration that, at the \ery 
outset of' Cromwell’s career, he thoroughly detected his 
character. In a council held in' 1645, Racket repre- 
sents Williams thus speaking of Cromwell to the king: — 
I knew him at R^ickden, but never knew his re- 
ligion, being* a common spokesman for sectaries, and 
maintaining tl]^eir« part with stubbornness. He never 
^ discoursfi(lj.as i^, he were pleased*fwith your majesty and 
your officers, and indeed he loves noiTe that are more 
cthan his equals. Your majenty did him but ju, stive in 
refusing his petition agansst sir Thomas Steward of the 
Isle of^Ely ; but he takefthem all fo^his enemies that 
would not let hiSi undo his best friend, and, above all 
that live, I think him the most mindful of an injury. 
He talks openly that it is fit some should act more 
vigorously against your forces, and bring your person 
into the power of the parlement. He hates the carl of 
Essex, because he says he is but half an enemy to your 
majfosty, and has done you more favor than harm. 
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His fortunes are broken/ that it is Impossibl 1 for him to 
subsist (much less ‘satisfy his ambitifin) but by your 
majesty's bounty^ or «by the ruin of us all in one com- 
mon confusion. In short, every beast? has same evil 
properties^ but Croihwell has the properties of all evil 
beasts.*’ 

One consideration r^ains, involving a difFer''nt and 
less injurious view of the charge itself. It is indis- 
putable that this sir Thomas Steward at his death, 
which occurred not many years afterwards, left the 
whole of his fortune to his nephew — to the young 
man at whose hands he had suffered bo recently such a 
cruel and insulting wrong. Is it possible to imagine 
that intercession on the part of relatives, which is al- 
leged to have brought this result about, would have siuf- 
ficed in any way to that end, if the old man had not 
now', in reality, proved somewhat ^'avering in his w'its. 
Giving Oliver Cromwell the advantage (to which ho is 
fairly entitled) of the doubt so started, it is surely not 
difficult to imagine that, when he petitioned the king to 
the effect stated hy Hugdale and Noble, and apparently 
corroborated by archbishop Williams himselfj’he may 
really have believed his kinsman . to be labouring under 
the malady alleged. 

The time now arrived, howeveg, when the wild days 
were to clos^‘, and with them the imputations they gave 
birth to — when higher purposes and objects were to 
W'akc out of their early sleep in Cromv\it’ll’s jieart, and 
thenceforth sl^ep no more — when his fellow townsmen 
were to ask with wonder among each other how such a* 
reformation could have risen, , — 

** Since his addiction was toirourses vnm ; 

His cpinpanioH unlettered, rude, and sliAllow; 

His hours till’d up with riots, banquets, sports ; 

And never noted in him any study. 

Any retirement, any sequestrutiun, 
hrom oiMjn haunts.” 

■5 

— and possibly some one, more intelligent and accom. 
plished than the rest, was to answer in that counter- 
quotation from the prince of poets and philosophers, 
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whpse deatk should ^st then have plunged the world in 
mourningj if th^ world had known his value, 

" The gtrawberry grows underneifch the nettle, 

And whoU'bome berries thrive and ripen best 

• Neighbour'd by fruit of baser^ quality : 

And so this man obscur’d lus contiinplatioii " > 

• Under the veil of wildness ; which, no doubt, 

Grew like the summer grass, fastest by night. 

Unseen, yet grescive in his faculty.’* 

«r f. 

Whereat might the questioner have rejoined, with the 
strongest confideiKe that he had indeed attained in this 
the secret of Cromwell's mental progress, — 

“ It must be so; for miracles are ceas’d,” 

On the«^i2d*of August, 1620 ^ four months after the 
completion of his twenty-first year, Cromwell married 
Elizabeth Bourchier, daughter of sir James Bourchier, 
of Telsted in Essex, a kinswoman of the Ilampdens, a 
woman of high spirij^ of an ancient and honourable fa- 
mily, and whrse irreproachable life, and unobtrusive 
manners, should indeed have protected her from ' the 
insults and obloquies of the time, if any thing could 
have been held sacred from them. The marriage took 
place at «St. Ciles's Cllurch, Cripplcgate, London ; and, 
three days afterwards, we discover from a deed still in 
existence, Cromwell (described in the document as 
Oliver Cromwell, alias Williams, of Huntingdon, esq.) 
entered intou defeasance of statute staple to Thomas 
Moilcy, citizen and leather-seller, of London, in 4(X)0/, 
conditioned tliAt he should, hofor^ the 20th of November 
* following/ convey and absdre unto Efizabeth his wife, 

for the term of her life, for Jier jointure, all that par- 
sonage house of TIartford, with all the glebe lands and 
tythes,’* in the county of ^lluntingdon, * U is interest- 
ing to*find,that f ome yedrs afterwards, when Crom well's 
wants appeared to require it, this amiable and excellent 
woman surrendered this jointure, which, with the fortune 
slic had brought her husband, is reported to have gone in 
satisfaction of the debts contracted by early extravagance. 

Nor, through all the wonderful changes she was 

* * Sec Noble’s ” Memoirs ol tho Protectoral House.” 
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doomed to experience, did she ever lose tAe simplicitj 
and modesty of her youth? She is said to have borne 
what few .women cafi patiently bear, with only such ccftn- 
plaints as the most sweet and generous natdre would 
give utterance to — and in this was more influenced by 
love than restrained by awe.* Her husband’s elevation 
she rather endured th^n rejoiced in ; for even ^e stern 
Ludlow, when telling us that he (the protector) re- 
moved from the (Jockpit, which hohse the parliament 
had assigned to him, to take possession of Whitehall, 
which he assigned to himself, adds, that “ his wife 
seemed at first unwilling to remove Shither, though 
afterwards she Iwcame better satisfied with her 
grandeur.”!’ This satisfaction” will, perhaps, be more 

* 

* I have already ventured to say all that, perhaps, need be said in a quetu 
tion ot this kind in my Life of Strafford, ^p ‘iSl— 2S4, to winch the 
reader ik referrwl , hut one of the nolc^ in Noble’s book bears too close a 
reference to this subject to bo omitted here ; ami the writer was too can- 
did as well as imlustrious not to have a right to chum fair attention to what 
he supposes hunsell to have had leason to believe in a case of this kind. 
“ The protector Oliver,*’ ho savs, “though a great devotee, is known to have 
indulged hiiiiself, after he arrived at power, with the company of ’adies, 
and that not in the mo<«t innocent maimor I.a«ly Dysert, afterwards 
duchess of Lauderdale, and Mrs. Lambert, iiave been frequently given as 
hi8 mistresses, 'riiev were ladies of very different aicomplishinents ; the 
former was beautiful, wittv, learned, and full of intrigue, Mrs. Lirnhert 
employed herself only in praying and singing Iiynins U was a court jest, 
that the protector’s instrument (of government) was found under my 
ladj Lambert’s petticoat. His acquawttff.ice with the gay lady Dysert gave 
such offence to the godly, that he was obhgcfi to decline his visits to her ; 
and it was thought that general Toliemache owed his birth to Oliver; but 
there could no hurt arise in holding heavenly meditation with Mrs. 
Lambert Heath, in his * Flagellum,’ says, Mrs Lambert was a woman 
of good birth and good parts, and of pleasing attractioni> both formmd and 
body I There is a history prupcd ot a pretended n.*M\ral son of the pro- 
teetor’s, but it is too marvellous to be true Probably, however, Oliver had 
natural children, (yjo of whom might bo Dr. Millington, after whose name 
in the register of Strensham, in Worcestershire (the birthplace of the - 
humorous Butler), is, ‘ ^uery, was not he a bastard of Oliver Crom- 
well ? ’ and T am the more inclined to tbink this true, because in tlie post- 
script of a letter IVora Ursula Hornyhqld, dated from London, Dec. 4. 
1744, to a gentleman in the vicinity of that place, is, ‘ Did you evt ' hear it 
said that Dr. Millington was illegitimate. Here haslfeen talk that Dr, Mil- 
lington was a bastard of Oliver Cromwell.’ The scandal it would have 
given, had the puritans known of his amours, and the advantages the 
cavaliers would have made of it, would lie sufficient reasons for hi.s keep- 
ing matters of this kind from the eyes of the public. Besides, though her 
highness was an obeilient wife, she was not without spirit and sensibility: 
but, though she might know that she fiad reason to suspect the protector, 
we cannot suppose she carried it to such unreasonable lengths as, to be 
jealous of Christina, queen of Sitv^en, as some pretend.” 

f Ludlow's Memoirs ” The royalist writers, I may observe, were so de- 
ficient in materials of accuhatioii against her, that they made as much as 
they could of an alleged plainness ot person ; and Cowley, meaning to 
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truly expreAed in sa^ng that, while the wife of Crom- 
well had good Sense enough to be contented with a 
humble station, she had yet spirit ^nd dignity sufficient 
for the Isftiest. * She was, indeed,’' says an impartial 
witness,^ an excellent house-wife, and as capable of 
descending to the kitchen with propriety as she was of 
acting m her exalteS station with^rdignity. Certain it is, 
that she acted a much more prudent part as protectress 
than Henrietta did as queen ; and that she educated her 
childrtn with as much ability as she governed her 
family with address. Such a woman would, by a natural 
transition, have filled a throne.” This pleasing picture, 
of a virtuous and able woman's character, seems to me 
to be completed by the fact her biographer should be 
proijd to subjoin — that she was the only one of the 
relatives of Cromwell whose kinsmen received no place 
of profit or emolumettt under the protectorate of Crom- 
well.* 


ridicmc this in hi« “ Oitter of Cotpman Street,” has put the followinirinto 

Cutler’s moutli, as part of l>*h do.scnption of his fiieiui Worm “He 

would have ooen my Ixuly protectress’s poet : he writ oner* a copy in praise 
of her beauty j but her IiiKhiiehh gave for it but an old half-crown piece 
in gold, Inch she liad hoarded up before these troubles, and that dis- 
couraged bun from any further applications n> court.” The portraits ot 
Mrs. CTomwell now in exi«tence ivo the lie to this, nevertheless ; and re- 
present a pretty and comely iwrson, with just such an expreasion on the face 
as is borne out by. her quiet and uiioftendiug character, 

* The name oi Bourclner appears in some of the apiiXnntnients. Yet, 
ill a MS ot the Suftbik gentry during the usurpation, now existing in 
the handwriting ot nr .Hibn CuIIum, is to be found the following entry : — 
“ In !()';.% — Itoun Iper, e^q , and — Jlourfhier, gent , brothers of -^Jliver 
Cioinwell’i. if.fe, anu sons of sir .ca iJourchier, tut, in the parish of 
'Wliep'.ted, within about four riilp*i of Buiy Sir-)oho found in there- 
gisieih these itemh • —Mr James Hourehierburied thel.’ith of March, 1656; 

•Mr. Henry Young and Mrs Su'ian liourchicr were married the Hih of 
April, NoiloulP, ♦^hervfore, these were elaimanta for office, had 

their sister eonntenan'ved the claiiiU. It will not, nerhap*;, bo out of place 
here to ^operid a sk'tch of thi fcji^ incidents in the life of the protectress, 
after hef great husbar .I's death ; what other mention «>he receives iil tliese 
pages will be in the ordinary course of my nan alive On the revival of 
the council of oHicers, after ( rotnwell’s death, they showed themselves 
not insensiole to licr merit, they obliged the parliament lo make a suit- 
able settlement Ufiim lu>r, at a time when the i romwelliau interest was no 
more It was grateful in them, and honourable to her. “ IVrceiving the 
return of the king," however, NobK?- tells us, “would take place, she con - 
Vv'yed a great quantity of gold, and some ol the best and most portable 
valuable^ belonging [as was alleged, bi^t by a hetion of royalty alone] 
to the royal hiinily, to a fruiterer’s warehouse, near the sign of the Three 
Cranes, in Tliames.street, with an intention to export them out of the 
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' Such was the partner for life’s %urjey ifhom Crom*- 
well had the good fortune to obtain, and from his union 
with whom' his usefifl life began. fixed his residence 
in hid native town qf Huntingdon, and Saving i^conciled 
all old differences with his wealthy kinsmen — »the Ba- 
ringtons, the Hampdens, his unclt^ sir Oliver, and all 
whom his early couites had offended — he addressed 
himself to those studies and pifrsuits which were to paw 
his way to greatness. 

Then was seen the satne vehemence of temper in the 
rigid duties of life which had so recently transported its 
owner into the extremes ^f pleasure. Cif)tnvj;eirs house 
became notorious as the refuge of nonconformist mi- 
nisters, or of such as suffered in any way for conscience' 
sake. Nor was he content with offeiiiig them this refuge 
merely. He encouraged them to opposition — he sti- 
mulated his fellow townsmen to suppo^;t them in it — • 
he attended the bishop of Lincoln in person (afterwards 
the famous archbishop Williams) to press their suits — 


kinKilom ; but it being lii^povered, tlie counril. May IH, IfifiO, i^rdCTod T>er- 
soiis to view tbeni ; who reported that bomc pictures, and other things 
belonging to hit, majesty, were found , the if'm.iinder was attached in tho 
cuhttKly or lieutenant-general Cox; and June I), following, information 
was given to the house of lords, that 6he,#ier son Richard, and Henry, lord 
Herbert, had many deeds, evideneeB, and ^icings Ixdonguig to the lord 
niarguis of Worcester [whose estates Cromwell had riT^ved from parlia- 
ment in jiajnnont of his military servicesj, all of which they were ordered 
to deliver up, She had, until about this tune, resujJ^d .it the Coekpit and 
at Whitehall ; but, leaving these places, she went froifi I,ondnn, and re- 
tired into W'ales GrangiSr says, he was eredilily iiifomed that she « 

wax a considerable tun^ in Switzerlaiuf; but probably she ncTOr w'as there, 
Iindmg that no iiii^uiries werctnade after her, she returned into England, 
and found an asylum ni the house of her son.in-Iaw, Mr. Claypole, at » 
Norhorough, in Lmeolnshire, where she coiitiiiued unto her death, court- 
ing obscurity She had, as 1 have bi^ore mentioned, had the tithes of 
Hartfoid .>!oll led upon l^pr: these fIic gave up Oliver some years after- 
wards gave lier a grant of 201)1)/. i>er aiyi. , but probably she r#ver re- 
ceived any part of it, as It was, I think, issuing out If estates which were 
given to him by the parliament, and belonged to the delinquent loyalists ; 
who, at the restoration, would naturally roelaim what had been illegally 
and forcibly taken from them The 80(10/. per anu., settled upon her by the 
parliament, was never paid to her, nor jiorbaps any part of it ; so that we 
must suppose she had hut trifling meaii^ to support herself upon during her 
widowhood, and that arising chiefly from the .sale of those valuables that 
she retained after the protector’s death She sin vived her husband seven 
years ; and, dying at Norborougl)^ was biineil in a vault in the chancel of 
that cluiTCh, lint no memorial whatever is to be found to her memory.” 
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he preached' for ^them — he prayed ;with them * — he 
proclaimed in every place the wrongs they were exposed 
to/and urged at ^very season, and by every allowable 
means, tBe necessity of redress, t 

Herein was shown, by this extraordinary man, his 
aptitude for the gr^at claims and questions of the age. 
Of all file discontents that then <Jnuttered at a distance 
of the coming change — bf all the grievances that were 
pushing on the stumbling and shambling government 
of the first Stuart to the inevitable precipice awaiting 
it — of all the mighty motives that were likely, while 
they stirred masses of men generous suffering and 
great action, to consolidate in the end one tremendous 
party, irresistible and unyielding for life or death — the 


* IIi8 house,” says a writer »n (he “ liiographlca Btitaunic.a,” “ became 
the retreat of the perseeu/hd nonconformist tcai her^ , and they show a 
budding behind jt w mh, they say, he erected for arliaiiel, where’ many of 
tlio disaffhcied had their rehRimisi ites. performed, and in w hii h Mr Cromwell 
himself hOmetiines gave them some edifying ••ennons From In'* strenuous- 
ness in their causH', he was soon lookeil upon as the head of that party in 
the county, and he often interested himself warmly in their beliab, by 
attem'uiig Dr. Williams, bishop of Lincoln, and inipurtunately dcsiriDg 
some mitigation for such of tin* nonconformist iirearhers as had fallen into 
trouble ; lieSegarding them as siiflering persecution for eonsi-iniee’ sake *’ 
t Having Satisfied liirnself with the venerable divines of the church, 
says Heath, “ he fell in with sivine of f he prcciser sort , began to show him- 
self at lectures, to entertain such preachers at his house', to countenance 
tlMt way, and be vcr> zealous iiirfll meetings of siuh people, which then 
began to be frequent and nu^ierous, and to exercise with them by praying 
and the like; to vsirange himself from those Ins benefactors, and at last 
to appear a piiblique dissenter from the discipline of the Cbiiri'h of Eng- 
land ” The same writer gives, ui the wuy of a sneer, a noble instance of 
the truth and sincanty'of Cromwell’s new way of life. ” And now,” he 
. says, “he was grow'^ (that IS, he pretended fo be) so 3u-,t, and of sv> scru- 
pulous a coiiflAience, that, bav.ng s6me years befofe won 0(1/ ol one 'Mr. 
Calton at play, meeting bun ev.c»dentany,vhe desded ,him to come home 
^witli him, and to receive his monev, telling him that he had got it by indi- 
reet and unlawtul meaii^, and that it would be a sin in him to detain ir 
any longer; and did rc'.lly pay th^ gentleman ilic said .‘JO/, back again.” 
Mr. Noble, too, in tin, course- of lii>4 zealous researches, iliseovcretl, m one 
of the q(vanuscript<. submitted tQ'nim, a similar anecdote, which he thus 
relates “ Dr. HiittUi, in his MS book, says, that Oliver won some mo. 
ney from Mr. Ilob. Compton, a genteel lad, son of a draper, or some such 
trade, in London , and it being by unfair play, he was determined to repay 
it him, which he did most opportunely, for the messengei found him at an 
ordinary, surrounded by bailiffs, so that he could not lenture to leave the 
room , 'but he satisfied the debt, which was 2(1/., and took away with him 
10(»/.’* .Sir Philip "Warwick, too, dLtmctly tells us that “ he used a good 
method upon his conversion, “ for he declared he was ready to make resti- 
tution unto any man who would accuse lap, or whom he could accuse him- 
self to have wrongtHl. To his honoi r 1 speak this, for I think the public 
acknowledgements men make of th^ public evils they have done to be the 
most glorious trophies they can have assigned to them.” 
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questions of religion and the eoilbciencc ni0t only stood * 
first, but mi^t be said to hold #very other "within 
their mighty embrace. For what the church was t|)en 
immortal language has depicted — in describing all that 
aspired to dignity fti her service, from the curate to the 
bishop, — as * 

*• Such ^8 for their bellieB* sake 
Creep, and intrude, and chmb into the fold. 

Of other care they little reek’ning make, « 

7’hari how to bcramble at the shearer’s ibast, 

And above away the worthy bidden guest. . 

Blind mouths 1 that scarce themselves know how to liola^ 

A sheep-hook , or have learn'd ought eUo the least 
That to the faithful herdsman’s art belongs ! 

■What rct'ks it them ? What need they 'JJiify are sped j 
And when they li«t, thenr lean and flashv songs • 

Orate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw: 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But, swolii with wind, and tiie rank mist they draw, 

Kot inwardly, and (out contagion spiend : 

Bes'di's wliat the grnii woll with prn y paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said.” 


So great was the influence acquired *by Cromwell^ in 
his masterly seizure of such grievances as these, that 
the chiefs of his fellow- townsmen offered to return him 
for the borough in the next pi’rliainent that should be 
summoned. The effort was made in l6;25, Ad failed ; 
but, in Oliver (.'romwell went up to Westminster, 

and took his seat in the thirti parliament of Charles 1., 
as member for the borough of Huntiiigdjii.* 

A question has been raised as to the nature of his em- 
ployment at Huntingdon in the intcfval after his mar. 
riaf^, since thwe is 'little, doubt that* his pwn privatt^ 
resources w'eee insuffitient to his support. It scarcely 
admits of a doubt, as it seems to me, that he took am 
active share in the businessr of his mother's brewery. 

• A • 

* An impression has prevailed that he sat in tTle 1(12.7 parliament -- as 
alleged by vaiious writers, and even by the plodding and turious Mr. Noble. 
A Ineriri of one of his later biographers, however. Dr. Iliihsel, supplies the 
following decisive note on ihiN point ; — “A lew years since there was* a 
disputed election ca'>e in the borough, which was aimed to a committee of 
the house, and it became necessary li^at authenticated copies of the returns 
should be procured from the originals in the town. 1 examined these, and 
iound that Cromwell sat only once for Huntingdon, namely, in the third 
parliament of Charles I., as stdteil above In the first parliament of chat 
monarch, the former members, sir Henry ht John and sir Henry Main- 
wanng, were returned.” \ 

j> 3 
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The universal attempts of the royalists of his day, both 
before and aften the usurpation, to*' cast ridicule upon 
hi§i having once followed the occupation of a brewer*, 
are surely enough to raise a strong presumption of the 
fact (however justly the ridicule niay be despised), in 
the abseftce of any counter statement on the part of his 
friends or dependants. And is a passage in Mil- 
ton's noble panegyric of him, applying to a somewhat 
Idcer period, which, is not without a certain strong bear- 
ing oiv the question; — ^^Is matura jam atque lirmata 
lEtate, quam et privatus traduxit, nulla re magis qu£\m 
rcligionis cultu^ purioris, et integritate vita' cognitus, 
dmd in ovctnUo oheverat; et*^ad summa qua'que tem- 
pera fiduciam Deo fretam et ingen tern animum tacito 
pectorc' aluerat." Being now arrived to a ripe and 


> Sot* Appcndiv, (C ) A ihoiihaiid other instance's might be given — 
as in Hudibras, where the knight’s dagger is sjioken of. — 

• “It had been ’prentice to n brewer. 

Where this ami more it did cmlurc j 
Hut left the trade, as many more 
Have lately done on the same bcore.” 

V 

Again, in a do.soription of the house of commons . — 
t ’'i’ls Koli'fi old briwhouse now, I swear. 

The sjie.iker’B but his skinker,’ 

Their members are like th’ coimcil of war. 

Caimen, jiodlars, tinkers.*’ 

And in another description of che protector’s court : — 

“ V\|Jlio, tickler than the city ruftj 
Can change his brewer's coat to buHj 
His dr.n-c.'irt to a coach, the beast 
Jritv twVi Klaiider’s mares at least ; 

Na>, hath the art to rmirdcm.kiiig9, ^ » 

^ •• Likt’ David, only with his slings.” 

• f 

And finally, for it is \inneresaary to give mure, ip a song called “ The 
#Je of Keligioiis Household Stuff :’* — 

“ And hc’'c at** Old IJ^^oll's browing vessels. 

And here are liih dray and his Bling« ” 

With prose writers stlch allusions are scarcely less abundant Walker, 
who wrote the “ History of Independency," and prophesied that Oora- 
well (then lieutenant-general to Fairfax) would ab&umc the supreme sway, 
added to his prediction, Then let all true saints and subjects cry 
out with me, ‘ God save king Oliver, and his brewing-vessels.”’ And, 
sf>oakingof Harry Parker, under the name of Obseiviitor^ he notices his 
return from Hamborough, and tliafc “he is highly preferred to be a 
brewer’s clerk (alias secretary to Cromwell).” Cowley’s “ Cutler of Cole- 
man Street” has also an allusion to the business of Cromwell, when 
"Worm, in derision of Cutter’s learning, is made to ask, “ What parts hast 
thou r* Hast thou scholarship enough to make a brewer’s cleik ? ’* 
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mature age, all which time he sp«nt aa a puivate person, 
noted for nothing so much as the culture of pure religion 
and an integrity of Jife, he was grown rivh at h(m^; 
and enlarging his hopes with reliance* in Go<} for any 
the most exalted *times, he nursed his great soul in 
silence/' The expression ‘‘grown rich," in this mag- 
nificent passage, se<|ns undoubtedly to warrant the 
inference that it was by some pursuit he ffad thus 
grown rich, for it is well ascertained, that at that tirae 
he had found put no easier method of achieving ;wealth 
or substance.* 

A family, too, had meanwhilt' grown up around him. 
On the 13th of October, *1621, fourteen inonihR after his 
marriage, his first son was baptized at St. John's church, 
in Huntingdon. He was named Robert, after his grand- 
father, but died in his childhood, A second son, n&med 
Oliver, was baptized in the same* church on the 6’th of 
February, \ iVlS, and subsequently received his edq^ca- 
tion at the Felstod free grammar-school, in Essex, wliere 
he had been placed by means of the influence of his 
maternal grandfather (sir James Bourchier) with tltb carl 
of \Farwick. At the breaking out of the civB war, this 
boy, then nineteen, procured a cojrimission by his father’s 
interest; and, when the strife had w^ell nigh closed, fell 
in battle. His name, in toucRin.ij allusion to that death, 
was one of the last words that rose to the lord protcc* 
tor’s lips in this world.-f* ^ 

Tihc first daughtey horn to C-romw^ll was baptized 
at St. John’s, in Huntingdon, on the 3th of Aifgust, l()24.^ 
She will fitKi subsequent mention in these pages for he| 
uncompromising spirit and love of freedom. She mar- 
ried the famouf Ircton; anj, after the death of that 
most eminent soldier and statesman, tiok, as her second 
husband, lieutenant-general Charles Fleetwood, in obe- 

* See, for an argument in favour of this, Mr. Thomas rromwell’s “ Life 
and ^’jnies of Oliver t;romwell,” p A 
+ This has not been noticed by any writer, but will appear in an extract 
of one of the journals from ti>e,tinie. 

1) 4 
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^ dience, as w&s suppostd, rather to the protector’s earnest 
intreaty than the selection of her own desire. Crom well’s 
next child was his successor Richtard, who was born 
at Huntingdon ofi the 4thj and baptized, at St. John’s, 
on the 19th of October, l626* ; knd this was fol- 
lowed, on the 20th of January, l628, by the birth of 
Henry, afterwards Urd-lieutenan^ of Ireland, who was 
baptized^ on the 29th of that month, in the church of 
A^l Saints, in Huntingdon. The education of both 
these boys was finished, along with that'of their eldest 
brother, at the Felsted school, where they were taught 
by a man of w^pll-knovrn accomplishment, Mr. Holbcach; 
and had the advantage of the 'strict superintendence of 
their grandfather, sir James Bourchier, 

A l(?tter from Cromwell to one of his son Richard’s 
sponsors was found among some Cambridge manuscripts 
a few years ago. It h dated from Huntingdon, on the 
14th of October, 1()2(), and addressed to one of the 
tutors in St. John’s college, Cambridge, w’bose friend- 
ship he had probably formed during his own stay at the 
university. Loving sir,” the letter runs, make me 
so much your servant by being godfather unto my child; 
1 would myself have cepne over, to have made a formal! 
invitation, but my occasions wmuhl not permitt me ; and 
therefore hold me in Jtlia’t excused. The day of your 
trouble is ThilVsday next. Let me intreate your com- 
pany on Wednesday. By this time it appears 1 am 
more apt to inerpeh upon you for# new favours, than to 
*shew my Vhankfullness, for the,^ love tl have already 
{pund ; but 1 knov^ your patience and your goodness 
cannott be exhausted by your friend and servant, Oliveh 
Cromwell. — Hunt, this .14 October, " 1 — to my 
approved good friend Mr. Hen. Downtell, at his cham- 
bers in St. John’s college tbeire.” This short and sim- 
ple letter is interesting, because it is characteristic of 
Cromwell’s mind at the period ; and, notwithstanding 
the subject it relates to, contains not a cloudy or fanatic 
phrase. It show's, also, the son of connection he con- 
tinued to keep up with Cambridge; and which, no doubt. 
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was thus early preparing the wayVi^ his su^equent re- 
presentation of that borough. 

But it is time to^ return to the newly elected repfe- 
sentative for Hunt^gdon, on his way*to tak^ his seat 
at Westminster^ in the month of March^ 1628 ^ Let us 
suppose that he and Hampden entered the house toge- 
ther^ at the moinentom opening of that famouiB parlia- 
ment, — two men already linked to each other by t^e 
bonds of coungel and of friendship yet more than by 
those of family, but presenting how strange a €000*861 to 
each other in ail things, save the greatness of their genius. 
The one of exquisitely ^nild tj^portme^, of ever civil 
and affable manners, witli a countenance that at once 
expressed the dignity of his intellect and the sweetness 
of his nature ; and even in his dress, arrangetl twith 
scrupulous nicety and care, announcing the refinement 
of his mind. The other, a figuih of no mean mark, 
but oil, how unlike that! His gait clownish, his dOjss 
ill-made and slovenly, his manners coarse and abrupt, 
and his face such as men look on with a vague fqgling 
of admiration and dislike ! The ic^atures cut, as it were, 
out of a piece of gnarled and knotty oak ; the nose 
large and red ; the cheeks coarse^, waited, wrinkled, and 
sallow ; the eyebrows huge aijd shag;gy, but, glistening 
from beneath them, eyes full of d^>th andpfieaning, and, 
when turned to the gaze, piercing through and through the 
gazer ; aliove these, again, a noble fofehsad, whence, on 
eith?r side, an open flcAv of hair round froif his parted* 
forelock mardy liangs,'* clustering ; and over all, and per- 
vading all, that undefinable aspect of greatness alluded 
to by the poet when he Spoke of the face of Crom- 
well as one that • 

** Did imprint an awe. 

And naturally all souls to his did bow, 

As wands ot divination downward draw, 

And point to benis where sovereign gold doth grow.’* f 

^ ^ ■ 

» Dryden. 

f Other opiKirtiin'ities will ocrur for adverting to Cromwell’s appearance, 
but 1 may here subjoin (ho rhibt authorities ior the aluive sligiht sketch. 
First, let the re.ader turn to the carcthl engraving, after I^ely's portrait, 

E reflxed to this volume — the only portrait I ever met with, amo^ the 
undreds that are in existence, which, to my mind, expresses Cromwell 
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ImagiTie,^then^ these two extraordinary men, now for 

the first time together*, passing along the crowded lobbies • 

« 


It represenfti him on tho eve of hot assumptiun^f the protectorate ; and a 
storv is told of CromwelPs instructions to the “ young man ’* who painted 
it, that he was not to inflict any ** nonsense” on the canvass, but paint 
wrinkles, warts, and all. There is an air about it (which we may' sup- 
pose gathered there by thn wonderful evenj\ that had already declar^ 
themselves to the successful soldier), of calm and unalterable superiority. 
The ttrm-set lips, the fair large front, the threatening brow and nose, 
aH ” declare absolute rule ” — and yet, to gaze upon it for a time is to 
understand the worst libels of the royalists (ylarrndnn dcacriix's Crom- 
well as having something singular and ungracious in tug look and apf^iear- 
ance The author of Hud ibras savs, “ Crura well wants neither wardrobe 
nor armour; his face ivas naturally bufl', and his skin mav tiirnish you 
with a rusty coat of mail ; you would think be had been christened in a 
lime-pit, and tanh(M.i alive.” When major-general MasNoy was intro- 
duced into th'' presence-chamber at the Hague, after his escape from 
England, immedTately after the execution of Charles I , the inanpns of 
Montrose (who had seen Cromwell often in battle), asked him, by way of 
drollery,— but a very misplaced drollerv.it such a time — “ how Oliver's 
nose did J*” Clement Walker says, that when Cfoinwcll ordered the 
8oldi()r.s to fire, in the ioMirrection of the London .apprentices, his nose 
looked as prodiginu.«ly upon you as a comet ; ” and, speaking ol the govern^ 
ment making treason no troc«on, he adds that, shoulil the house vote that 
“Oliver’s nose is a ru\>y, they would expect you t(>^wear it, and fight lor it. ” 
These scurrilous jests,* which yet have a certain char.K'ter of truth, might 
be muUi'dietl infinitely from the jourimiH .ind records of the time The 
MercuriusPrngmatieus, ” of January, 1048, tells us— “ Then Mr, Crom- 
well, to shew that this was no time to speak sense and reason, stood, up, and 
the glcw-worm glistening in hi.s beak, he began to spit lire; and, as the 
devil quoted scripture against our Saviour, hO did he against his bovereign, 
and told thefhoiise, it is written, ‘Thou shalt not suffer a hypocrite to 
live ; ’ and what then, I prav you, will become ol hmiMdl ” The “ Parlia- 
ment Porter," of the follow-ing August, iMiot less complimentary ; — " No- 
thing Is heard now amongst the brethren but triumph and fury, singing 
and lAirth, for their happy bueeess (thanks to the devil hrst, and’ next to 
Noll Cromwell’s nose) against the .Scots, whom they vaunt to have beaten 
to dust Mihito, one of the Kest soldiers in t'bristendom, is coming on 
with a powerlul aniiy to give Noll another field sight — he will find liard 
play here, for these will not be laughed '^•ut of their hualty, nor trighteiied 
out of ihemsclven with l^ie blazing ofhisbi’acon nose,” \or, in the " Mcr- 
curiuH KIenctlcus,'*^)f the February following the king’s execution, i^therc 
h^any lack of characters .tic forgery : — •* Sure CroniwcR intends to set up his 
trade of tire wing again, for the other day, bcipg in th« presence of the duke 
of Gloucester, hestroktd him on the head, and, hkiva i/iereiful protector, 
fiaid, ‘ Sirrah, what tipd< do you like lit'st Would noi a sliocm.iKfr be a 
goorl trade for you, or a Inewer ’ And lot that little gentlewoman, your 
sister (meaning the lady Elizabeth^, if she will be ruled, 1 will provide 
her a husband , Oiic of cohmel I'riie’s sons, or one tJ my own, if either of 
them bk4 her, or can love her.’ 'I’he duke told him that, ‘ being a king's 
son, he hopeit the paniament would allow him some means out of his 
father’s revenue to maintain him like a geniletn.in, and not put him an 

apprent'oe like a slave ’ Noxc Al ty make» diiswer, ‘liny, you must be 

apprentice^ for all your father’s revenue will not moke half ’satisfaction for 
the wrong he hath done the kingdom;' and to -Vo.vc went blowing out.” 
This long note maybe closed by a shsm notice from the ** Annual Kegis- 
ter,” where an old lady sets down her recollections of Cromwell, and .says, 
among other things, that, when she saw him, his face was very pale, and 
his nose a deep * 

• Nothing is surely so probable, since Cromwell would most likely, in 
any c^se, have come up to town with Hampden, but, considering that 
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of that most famous assembly, — Hampdenv^eeting his 
friends as he passefi, stopping now and^then, perhaps, to 
introduce his country kinsman to the few whose curjp- 
sity had mastered the first emotion inspirad bj; the sin- 
gular stranger, buf pushing directly forward towards 
a knot of active and eager faces that are clustered round 
a little spot near th^ bar of the blouse, on ^Jie right 
of the speakers chair*, in the midst of which stand 
sir John Ehot, sir Robert Philips, and Pym. TWe 
crowd make way for Hampden — the central figures of 
that group receive him amongst them with deference and 
gladness — he introduces his cousin Crjvnvvell — and, 
among the great spirits A^hom that little spcft contains, 
the clownish figure, the awkward gait, the slovenly dress, 
pass utterly unheeded, for, in his first few wor<U, they 
have discovered the fervour, and, perhaps, suspected the 
greatness, of this accession to theii* cause. Pym is soon 
seen to draw the new' member for Huntingdon aside, 
and, with a forecast of his favourite sphere of action, 
initiates him into the case against Mainwaring.t 

Meanwhile, let a passage from one of Dr. South’s 
sermons hint to us what may, at that instant, have 
occupied the more vulgar thoughXs of the royalist por- 
tion of the assembly, said that zealous can- 

didate for a bishopric, wlio th^t had Wield such a 
himkrvpt, ImjfjarUf fallow as Cromwell firsf entering the 
parliament-house, with a threadbare ^toru coat, and a 
greamj hat (anti perl»ps neither of t]iem ^laid for), 
could have sij^^pected that, in the course of so few years, 
he should, by the murder of one king, and the banish.^ 
ment of another, ascend the jhrune, be invested in the 
royal robes, and want notliiii|j^ of the state of a kipg, but 
the changing of his hat into a crown ?*’' Odds fish. 
Lory ] exclaimed the laughing f diaries, when he heard 
tliis from the divine who had panegyrised the living lord 
protector, ^^Odds fish, man#! your chaplain must be a 
bishop. Put me in mind of him at the next vacancy.’* 

this was his first session, must almost of necessity have’ availed himself of 
the present introiiuetion of his infiuentinl cousin. ^ 

* *Sec Life of Pym, 242. + Ibid. p. 47. 
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Oh, glorious^ time for^the church I Oh, golden age for 
the profligate and the slave ! 

, Not so the days before us now: -r- the month of June 
has comev ctnd Pym has risen, in |his third parliament, the 
accuser of the royal chaplain, Mainwkring. The various 
assertioris of manly thought and elevated courage that 
rang through the great assernbly/'after that memorable 
exposure, have been celebrated in other portions of this 
^ork. Mainwaring, given up by Charles and by Laud, 
received severe judgment* Cromwell sat silently, earn- 
estly watching all, and patiently waiting all. 

The housw reassembled, smarting with the gross 
events of the recess. A debate soon followed ; and 
in the course of it were heard the mild, yet potent, 
accents of the voice of Hampden, insinuating deadly 
objections, under the notion of modest doubts, and, 
almost insensibly tc' themselves, influencing in his 
behalf the most violent of his opponents. The charm 
of that exquisite orator hangs yet over the house, when 
it is suddenly dispelled by a harsh and broken voice of 
astonishing fervour, whose un tunable but piercing tones 
announce’ to the royalists a foe to grapple with, and to 
the patriots a strong arm of help — it is Cromwell. 
Among other things, he accuses Dr. Alabaster of having 
preached popery 'fet. Paul’s Ooss ; and more, 
that his dioedsan, the bishop of Winchester, had ordered 
him to do it ! Hy this same bishop's means, he adds, 
^ ifmt Mainwaring, so nobly and justly ^junished he"*e for 
his sermons, has been recently, recently ^ v'Jthin nmonfh^ 
{Referred to a rich living. If these are steps to church 
preferments, w'hat may we not expect ? * 

Cromwell resumed hisv seat, and wtis followed by sir 
Robert Philips, veteran in debate, and one of the ac- 
knowledged authorities of the house, whose tone, in the 
few words he addressed to the speaker, bore evidence to 
the striking effect which t^e new member had created. 
Then follow’ed the singular scene which closed in the 
adoption of Pym’s religious vow — the heaviest blow 

1 * See Pari. History, vol. viii. p. 
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yet aimed at the ^hurch of Laucf — and t^en^ the die* 
solution, * 

After that disastfous termination of this parliament, 
Croni well returned ifi II uti tingdon, but th*enceforward kept 
himself in frequent intercourse with Hampden^and the 
celebrated St. John — ihe latter of w^hom had married his 
uncle’s eldest daughter.* He hacf now openly chosen 
his part with that mighty body of able and resolu^ 
men, who were pledge<l, to the death, against a continu- 
ance of the old, the vile, and irresponsible govei^ment 
of England; and, though having merely set his hand to 
the ])lough, every idea ai^d purpose of hw'mind seemed, 
in that very instant, to have stretched forward to some 
prospect of a harvest time. Hampden’s vade-mecum 
was Davilas* History of the Civil Wars:** — Cromwell’s 
was the already unceasing thought of the great motive's 
that might be infused into mean men by the simple use 
of one tremendous passion, in whose presence pleasure 
should avail not, and suffering be as nothing — a glo- 
rious and elevating thought of all the possible vice§ and 
follies in even the basest, the *veakcsL, and the most • 
low-born, which might thus be entirely overmastered or 
subdued. In other words, Hantpden studied how best 
to manage an army — C’romvjell, how best to raise one. 
From this time it was notolious he carried reli- 
gious exercises to an infinitely higher pitch than he had 
yet attempted ; and now it was that sir Vhilip Warwick 
was told by his*J)hy simian, Dr. Simeott^of t!je splenetic.^ 
roan his patient was ; hnd how he had phansyes about 
the cross in that town ;’* and how that he, the doctor/ 
had been called up to hiiif at midnight, and such un- 
seasonable hoiirs,*^ so very many timej, upon a U strong 
phansy, ^hich made him believe he was then djing." 
No doubt, the good Dr. Simeott knew about as much of 
the disease his patient laboured under as the grave sir 
Philip Warwick himself. • The thoughts that shook 
Oliver Clromwell then were far beyond the reaches of 
their souls ; it is possible, nay almost certain, that 
• Eluabeth, daughter of Henry Cromwell, esq., of Upwood.* 
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they were even beyond the reach^*/ of the thinker’s 
own. For therein consists, as our noblest philosopher 
in a single line dehued it, the ^hole pain of hypo- 
chondriacal metaphysics. Cromwelj had already pro- 
jected h^self too far into the future. 

And the process, thus commeiicgl, seems to have gone 
regularly on during the brief int&val he remained in 
Ifuntingdon. Had Shakspeare personally undergone 
the precise disease, he could not more finely have 
defined it, as by a prophetic forecast, in Cromweirs 
case, than by^the description Polonius gives of Ham- 
let’s suffering** For the youpg prince, observes that 
fine politic specimen of the Burleigh school, 

^ Fell into a sadne^t ; thence into a fast ; 

Thence to a wntek ; thenee into a u't'ahm as; 

* Thence to a tightness; — 

and this was the wry movement of hypochondria- 
cal^ disease now traced in Cromwell. At one time 
plunged in sorrow — now still more alarming the affec- 
tionate solicitude around him by refusing support that 
natufo cried for — then starting from his bed in the 
dead of right with fits of painful watching — trou- 
bled strangely aftenvf^|-ds with jihaiisies about the 
cross” of Huntingdon, — and then, after an interval, 
suddenly plunging intp fantastic shapes of merriment, 
that showed ifiost painful and dangerous of all, — thus 
did (Cromwell, according to the traditions and records of 
the time, pass tne three years thaf. followed his return 
^to Huniiii{^don from the parliamept of ?()28. 

^ At last (perhaps moved to it by some desire to seek 
refuge in a change of scei)e) he resolved to leave that 
town. I should observe,, that, some* days after his 
return from his *parliamentary duties, he had l>een 
appointed, in conjunction with his old tutor. Dr. 
Beard, and one Robert Bernard, a justice of the peace, 
under the new charter grai^fed about that time to the 
Huntingdon corporation ; but this appointment, made 
with a probable view of softening the asperity of the 
late formidable member of parliament, had grown irk- 
some to him from circumstances recently named, and 
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his discomforts were thought to’ have beeii increased 
by the neighbourhood of his very violetit royalist imcle^ 
sir Oliver — whose influence had already rendered hopi^- 
less his re-election for Huntingdon. « , 

Be this as it there is no doubt thab 1631^ 

he prevailed with that uncle, his wife, and his ibother*, 
to concur with him l|i the sale of* certain lands and 
tithes of the family, out of which his small patrimony 
was at present derived. By this sale he realised 1800/. 
and having stocked a little farm at St. Ives widi the 
money, he at once, leaving his mother at Huntingdon, in 
the midst of old associations too dear tocher to be re- 
signed, removed to St. Iv1;s with his wife and children. 
Nearly every local memorial of the residence of the 
Cromwells at Huntingdon has perished. The grc^t^old 

• The industry of Mr. Noble furnishes us with an al)stract of tlie convey- 
iance, winch I .shail K<ve (as proliably interesting; to the reader), premising 
that** the reason of sir Oliver and Mrs Hobert rroiimell joining in the deed 
is, that the latter had a small jointure out of it, and that, with reference to 
the former, sir Henry Cromwell had merely given or devised ihese premises 
to his son, Uob ()liv..the protector’s father, for a long term of years, as 
it was usual anciently ” 'J'fie tollowiiig is Mr. Noble’s abstract aiid'descr*^ 
turn of the jiroperto ; — “ On the 7th of May, Ifi.Sl, he obtained thjt his 
uncle, sir Oliver Cromwell, alias Williams of Ramsey, in the county of 
Huntingdon, knt., hl^ mother, Eliz WiUuAns, alias Cromwe^, of Hun- 
tingdon, widow', should join with hnnselt and his wRe (who are described, 
Oliver 'VVilliiiiiis, alias Croiiiweil, of Uuiitiii^lon, esq , and Elizatielh, hia 
now Wife), to convey his estates* in and notir Hunt ingdon, and at Hartford, 
to Ilirhard Oakeley, of tliecUy of Webtiniiiiiter, in theeounry of Middlesex, 
esq., and Rich Owen, abo of the comity'.ot Middlesex, evq. As it may be 
very uci'eptahle fornariy of niv rciiders, esjiceivjfy thc»se of lluntingdoii and 
its vicinity, 1 will give the p.ircels as they st.inU m the d«>bd, omitting only 
the general words All the capital messuage, < ailed the A ugusline Iryeru, 
alias Augustine I'^nor-s, within the borough or town of Huntingdon and 
the uiessuagcb, &c b(-lunging to it, and one close, calUd the l)i>ve>house 
close, end also all thyse thre* cottages or tenement^ with a mnlf-house, 
and a little close, by c«liuiatioii one acre, lying together inHluntingdon 
afore-said, Iherctofiore of Edm^Goodwyiis , aiid aho till those seven leaa of 

i Kt&ture, containing hv estimation two acres, called Toothill Leas, lying in ^ 
iluntingilon , and also all those two acres mid three roods of meadow, 
lying and being in Rrampton, in the sayJ county of Huntingdon, in a mea- 
dow there called I’oitliylme; and also .all those tw'o acres of meadow, in 
Godmaiiche'-ter, in the s.aid county of H^f^tiogdon , all the alK)vc?»reniises 
arc called either late, or now or late, in the {losses^ion of the said Klu. 
Croinwell, wi(|ow , and till other the laiuR and tenements of the said Lliz. 
('romwell, w'ldow, Ohv. Cromwell, esq., or either of them in Huntingdon, 
Godmanchestci, or Rrampton aforesaid, or any of them. And also all the 
rectory .iiid parsonage ot Hartford, m the said' county, and the tithes both 
great and small oi tlie same, with all and singular the rights, members, 
and appurtenances thereof, to the latcxiisfiolved priory or monastery of the 
hlessetl virgin Mary, in Huntingdon aforesaid, heretofore belonging, or 
appertaining, and being sometime parcel of the possessions thereof. The 
sum,** Mr. Noble adds, “that these estates were sold for was only 1800/.; 
with this he did not thinK it bencatfi him to stock a grazing farin at Hi. 
Ivci, in Huntingdonshire, whither iie went, upon leaving the place or his 
birth.** 
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family are extinct ; their manor-lumaes ami lands bare 
passed to other pi'oprietors ; but^ though no trace remains 
to^ tell of the old knightly fortunes ^nd splendours of the 
chief representatives of the name^ the memofyof the self,, 
raised brewer has clung fast to the *4011 — even to frag- 
ments of it — and will cling there immortally. A portion 
of lantl near Godmacnchester is st^l called Oliver Crom- 
welfs Swath ; and two acres in the manor of Brampton 
rfdll bear the name of Oliver Cromwell’s Acres. 

In, the care of the St. Ives farm he now not only 
sought employment for some portion of the ill-subdued 
energy which always craved in him for action, hut also 
put to the proof the value o# those thoughts we have 
attributed to him after the ilisasirous dissolution of 16’28. 
In tht tenants that rented from him — in the labourers 
thaf took service under him — he sought to sow the seeds 
of his after-troop of «iIronsides. He achieved an influ*? 
ei\ce through tlie neighbourhood all around him, uhj* 
equalled for piety and self-denying virtue. Tlie greater 
part of his time, even upon his farm, w’as passed in devo- 
tional exercises, and expositions, and praydV. Who prays 
best wiUf'work best — who preaches l>est will flght best 
— all the famous doct^rincs of his later and more cele- 
brated years, were tried and tested on the little farm at 
St. Ives. His servants w*ere taught that, however infe-* 
rior to the lotcls of ifie earth they might be in worldly 
circumstances, there were yet claims of loftier concern 
in which they*haa equal share, %nd in the right uddet- 
standing df winch tliei»- humanity iniglit exalt itself to 
^the level of the proudest. He did not drutfge them from 
rising to setting sun, as if they had bc»en merely beasts 
of burden ; he left them, time, at intervals, to ponder 
on the momentaas fact, 'that even they had immortal 
souls. Before going to their field-work in the morning 
they knelt down with their master in the touching equa- 
lity of prayer ; in the evening they shared with him 
again the comfort and exaltation of divine precepts, and 
were taught the inexpressible value of the religion that 
is practical, and tends to elevate, not to depress, the souL 
In St. Ives, to this day, significant memorials of Crom- 
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'Well exist, which strangely and ^deeply connect them- 
selves, even at this distance of time, ^ith those solemn 
scenes. A vast numher of swords are scattered rouAd 
the neighbourhood^ hearing on their liilts tbe initials 
O. C. They have descended from the farmery and la- 
bourers of the times we are retracing, to the possession 
of their present owArs. For in fb-l*!, when#the sky 
foretold the imminent storm, a large supply of swords 
was sent to the district of St. Ives, marked with those 
initials, for which, some few months after, thfe sum 
of 100/. was voted to Cromivell, in acknowledgment of 
the outlay and the zeal. AV^ith the Bibla*bc had hefort? 
given them in one hancf, and the sword he* then gave 
them in the other, tliose old tenants and labourers of 
St. Ives afterwards formed part of that immortal pha- 
lanx which was never kuo\vn to yield or be beaten in 
battle, * • 

y Meanwhile the farm itself was nhy thing hut pros- 
perous. It was probably, however, the last part of 
Croinw'eU’s care ; and therefore tlic sneers of the ro]^alist 
biogra])hers and historians on li)js point fall harmlessly 
enough. The long prayers,*' writes Ilume,*'* wdiich 
he saul to his family in the nioriving, and again in the 
afternoon, consumed his own tyne and that of his plough- 
men ; and he reserved no leisure for the caie of his 
temporal affairs.” t His health, more lliaii his temporal 

• . 

* owo tliifi ciirinus fact re^perting 'tho swouljj to Mr Noble, who 
incident illv mentions* tlie dwoven, iii ‘■oiue doubt t>t theif origin. Mr. 
Noble tolls us, IhiR, at thvtiine he wrote, a large ham which Cromwell 
built, Mill went by his name, aiM that tlic tanner who then rented thep 
lanih which be occiipieil, inarketl his siieep with the loentical irons which 
Oliver Used, and which have upon the|ji the letters, O. t' 

f Tlie ingenious Mr Heath alto gives his usual scurril veisionof Ihcic 
incidents, in ( roniwell*s Hisloij *' M#! Ins e^tate still deca\ii'|r, he be- 
took hiinselt at last to a taim, being A'<trcel ot .Ae royalty of St Tves. 
wheie he iiiieiidcri to hiisLiaiid it, and try what could he done h^ endea- 
vour, smcp nothing (as vet! succeeded h> design: and accoi ding ly took 
servants, and lK>ught him .ill utensils and inateriaU, as ploughs, carts, ike. % 
and the lielter to prosjwr his own ami his lucn'si labour, every ii ortiing, 
belore they stirred out. the latnily was cnlleil together to prayer, at which 
exeicise, very otteii, they coiitinueil s9 long, th.it it was nine ot the clock 
in thcinoriuiig betore they heKun their work; winch awkward beginuing 
of their lahour sorted with .i very sorrj' issue , tor the effect of those 
}>ravers w^as, that the hinds and ploughini'n, seeing tins zeal of their fhns- 
tcr, winch disiicnsed with the prufituble and most commodious part of the 
day for tlicir labour, thought they miglii borrow tlie other (lart for their 
VOL. VI. E 
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affairs, troubled him at this time* The cold and datn|> 
air of Sl Ives ne'^er thoroughly agreed with him ; and 
hit' appearance almost every Sunday^n the parish chureh 
was long TememOered and adverted to by the inhabitants 
of that place, after his fame had directed all eyes to- 
wards him, and made him the argument of every tongue. 
They described hiih walking the aisle in an ill- 
arranged dress, and with a piece of red flannel * fastened 
round his throat to protect him from the frequent in- 
flammKtions to which the sharp cold and excessive mois- 
ture of the air had painfully exposed him. 

Other memft''ies, too, Cromwell left behind him among 
the people of St. Ives. More friendly to the true re- 
ligion than to its professed ministers — in whose com- 
munion he, nevertheless, seems up to this time to have 
remained -r- he was remembered as the friend of the 
poor or the oppressed rti conscience ; as a man of wonder- 
fully fervent piety, ever aealous to promote good work« 
and to reward good men. One of his letters, written 
duriijg his residence at St. Ives, is fortunately preserved 
in the British Museum, and corroborates in all re:5pects 
this report of his character. It is addressed to his very 
lovinge fiiend Mr. Slone, at the sign of the Dogg in the 
Koyal Exchange, London.^ The object of it appears to 
have been to secure th** continuance of ‘‘ a man of good- 
r.esse, and Industrie, and abilitie every way,” in a lecture- 
ship which Mr. S^orie and others had instituted in St. 

jileasurc : and therefore commonly they went to plough with a pack of 
cards in their pockets, an.l ha\ mg turned up two or three furrows, set 
themselves down to geme till dimmer tune, when they returiu^l to the 
second part of their devotion, «n«l measured out a aoo^l part of the after- 
fK)on wit^h dinner, and a repetitnm ol some market' lecture that had been 
preached the day belOM- And tn.tt little work that was done, was done so 
negligently and by halves, that scarce half a crop over reared itself upon 
his grounds, so that he w'as (alter hve years time) glad to aliaiidon it, 
and get a friend of his to he the tenant for the remainder of his time.” 

* “ The clerk of the parish of St. Ives, who i.s a very intelligent old man, 
and much superior to his station (having been bred an attorney), told inu, 
fliat he had been informed by old persons who knew Mr. Cromwell when 
lie resided at 8t. Ives, that he usually Irequenied divine service at church, 
and that he gf'iicrally came with a piece of red flannel round his neck, as 
he was subject to an inflammation in his throat. It ajipears by Mercurius 
Elencticiis, that Oliver’s neck was awry — surely it was a disorder incident 
to hesocB. Noble's Metnotrs of the Protectoral House. 
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Ives. Its spirit is that of a geiferouj and^disinterested 
earnestness, and*it is not without, its characteristic 
touches. » • 

Mr. Storie^ — Amongst the catalogue of those good 
workes which your fellow citycenes and our countrie men 
have donn, this will not be reckoned for the least; that 
they have provided fSr the feedinge of soules. Buildinge 
of hospitals provides for mens bodyes ; to build ma- 
terial! temples is indyed a work of pietye ; but they that 
procure spirituaU food, they that build up spirituall 
temples, they are the men trulye charitable, trulye pious. 
Such a work as this was^ your erect inge*’tbe lecture in 
our cuntrie, in the which you placed Dr. wAles, a man 
of goodnesse, and Industrie, and abilitit* every w|y, not 
short of any I know'e in England ; and I am perswatifnl 
tliat sithence his coininge, the Lord by him hath wrought 
much good amongst us. It onlyiremains now that he 
whoe first moved you to this, put you forward to fhe 
continew^ance thereof: it was the Lord, and therefore to 
him lift we up our harts that he would perfect itt. .And 
surely, Mr. Storie, it were a piteous thinge to set* a lecture 
fall in the handcs of so manie able and godly men, as I 
am perswaded the founders of this are, in these times 
wherein we see they are siippr4*ssed with too much hast 
and violence by the enemies of Gotl his tri^th ; far be it 
that soe much guilt should sticke to your hands, who 
live in a citye so renowned for the clei-e ^hiniiige light 
of tlie Gospell. ♦ Youlnowc, ]\Ir. Storit, to ^ithdrawc < 
the jmy is to leitftfU the iecture, for whoegoethe to warfare 
at his own cost ? I l)eseech you therefore in the bowells ^ 
of Christ Jesus put itt forward, and let the good man ham 
his pay. The soifles of God Ifls childryi will ble#s you 
for it ; and so shall I, and ever rest your lovinge friend 
in the Lord, Oliver Cromwell. Commende my 
hearty love,’ he adds in a postscript, to Mr. Busse, 
Mr. Beadley, and my other good friends. I would have 
written to Mr. Busse, but I was loath to trouble hinat 
with a longe letter, and 1 feared 1 should not receive an 

E 2 
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answer from him^: from you I expect one soe soon as 
conveniently you may. Vale** 

This letter is dated “ St. Ives, 11th January, l6’35 ;* 
and in the following year he left that place, to take pos- 
session ofi a property of some little value in and near 
Ely, which just then fell to him by the will of his ma- 
ternal uncle, sir Thomas Steward. In the month of 
June, 16^16, we find him domiciled at the glebe-house, 
near St. Mary’s churchyard, in the city of Ely. His 
property here, though respectable in amount, was not 
very considerable, for it consisted less of any extensive 
freehold or independent possession, than of long leases 
and tythes held under the dean and chapter ; whom 
he foujid, however, not unwilling to accommodate his 
wislws, and so, as they may h^e fancied, purchase his 
forbearance or esteem, by renewing the greater part of 
hip leases for one and twenty years, t They appointed 
him, also, to the trusteeship of some important charities 
in the city. i 

Here it was, however — while living, as he told his 
own parliament in l054, neither in any considerable 

• Sop arUK y) .‘»1 - 

+ “ Aftor a rcsKloiice of hotwcon four anil fivo yours at St. Ivo«., l)y the 
death of hio niatoru.d unolo, sir /*'ho Stfw’anJ, m ihc of .Ian . 

wilhdut H-iUt, ho bo^j'iiiip ywmt'Nsod i»t \ory coiif-uiorabh' ONliitOh ui 
and no.ir Ely, pa**? ol whiob c'»n‘«ihlod of a Umso oI I. mil anil tvihos be- 
lonyiing to tlio |)aii^hoso( Trinity and St Marv, in r,l\, hold uniiiT the 
dean and ihaptor ; ihii> oauhod him to seat hiniM'lt in that oity lie re- 
sided in the glelio-i ooh^, near to sr Ajary’n clmreh y.nd, now ocenpuMi by 
Mr. P.ige, the yin %etit le.ssee ; he ^ort.unlv J ad removed to Eh m i, iil\ us 
June 7, III tiud M'ar, a.^ he had then signed .ui aeqUiUanee lor llif given 
by the atlornev-goneral Nov, .md rei'eived o*' the cM*f‘^n1oi\s ot .sii 'I ho. 

♦ rt Steward He was chosen, Aug .10, in this ve.T, a trustee of Parson’s 
chanlv, together with toe right lev. father m Uoii, Tia. lord bishop of 
Ely, Will. Euller, 1)1.; and dean /)t Elv, Anlh Page, ot Ely, ge'it. and 
Will. Austin, ot Ely, yeoman , and, by the chcutei ol mcnryiorution 
gr.'infeiK.hy K ( ha. 1 Jan lii, nooneeould b6 a teoflee unless he was 
aetuallv an iiihabitan> of fh it edy The dean and chapter of Ely, Oet ‘Jb, 
follnwiiig, n newed his lease for ‘Jl years ot the lythes ot the yianshes of 
Trinity and .St. Mary in tnal city — The dean and cliayitcr of Elv, Oet. Si7, 
Itii??, planted to him, jo.ntly with the bi.sho|) of that see, Will. .March, 
John (toodneke, Anth Page, esqrs Henry Good rieke, and others, feofteefc, 
th.Tem named, a lease ot Denver’s- Holt, near Sluntney. During the 
following year, there are several rit»*moraiidums preserved respecting Par- 
son's charity, in which hi.s name is mentioned ; iiiul, Oct ‘J‘i, in this >car, 
lie r(_ccived Irom the dean and chapter of EI>,t\vo leases, one of Mnlh- 
rourt manor, the other of Eeeic closes, each for 21 yei\K.'’~- Noble' s Mf- 
motis aj Uu VroiiUoral House, 
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height, nor yet in obscurity * — that one' of his worst 
h yY)ochori cl riacal ‘distempers is repoAed to have seized 
him. It was natu/al that it should have done so, oi^en 
as on those melancholy days we have described, following 
the dissolution of the parliament he first sat^in. The 
threatening thunder of the impending political tempest 
was now again heaJd alo#g the 8ky, louder ,^nd more 
imminent than ever. The outrages on the people — 
on life, on liberty, on conscience, on all tliat gave life 
value, or cou^ endear it even to its native land«— tliose 
horrible outrages which had now for nearly twelve long 
and dreary years been endured, without an apparent 
prospect of redress, were at last approach ir/g their fear- 
ful hour of consummation and retribution. All this, in 
its minute detail, has already been described f, a*nd need 
not be repeated here. Now, w'ith the sure sen&e of 
what such events were swiftly*urgitig on, they must 
have struck with their deepest force on C'romwelL 
Ills most, melancholy and distempered state of reli- 
gious metaphysics would as surely descend with them. 
If lie had horrible visions of, the slit noses an*! ear- 
less heads and bloody human mutilations* going on 
in tile Y^illories of Laud, be .‘wre that be had visions 
too, w hich pressed yet rnor^ terribly uf)on him, of the 
oceans of blood that lay betweei* these days and the days 
of hbcTty, and that were nevertheless to bJ passed, amidst 
the singings of psalms and expo»iiulings of prayer, 
wiifiout a thought fc^r suffering or so^^ow^ f’romwcir| 
most intengii? manifestatioiis of religion, it is to be in- 
variably observed, preceded his greatest resolves, aErtl 
went hand in hand with hia greatest deeds. No wonder, 
then, tliey preSsed fearfully upon him in th(jse three 
years at Ely. No wonder, wlien he s!&w, as he described 
it in after years J, thousands of his brethren forsake 
tlieir native country to seek their bread from strangers, 

• 

• “ 1 was bv birth a pcntlcnian, living neither in any con<nderable height* 
nor yet in obscurity . »puAen to hus 2*aftiament, Sept. TJ. 1654. 

f in Lives ol Eliot and I*vm. 

t To the parliament of 16j4 — in dissolving it. 

E 3 • 
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OT to live in howling ^wildernesses**' that he thought, 
with flushed cheek and agitated heart* of those noble 
useo of the most despis^ life he^had taught to his 
tenants aud labohrers at his little farm at St. Ives, of 
the bette^ and braver resource that should have yet 
remained even to lowest and most oppressed humanity. 

I do not pause to' tell thb reader, that the idea of 
Cromwell himself having ever entertained the notion of 
leaving England to seek a safer home in America, is 
utterly incredible, and supported by no w^thy evidence. 
Elsewhere, in these lives, it has been remted. * Such 
was not the c^st of his mind or temper. To leave 
England, where every thing heaved with the anticipation 
of siirh a future — when the name of Hampden filled 
all mouths, and his quiet attitude of immoveable reso- 
lution during the great trial of ship money had made 
grateful all hearts — wnen the harvest of w'hathad been 
sow'n by suffering, a]'proached to be reaped in triumph 
— nay, when the v(?ry corn was ripe and only waiting 
for tl;\e glancing sickle I The bare thought is of ridi- 
culous unlikelihood. 

In Thu'floe’s State Papers is preserved a letter of deep 
interest from Cromw'ell to his cousin, the wife of Oliver 
St. John, written at this period from Ely. It is ad- 
dressed to “ My beloved Cozen Mrs. St. John, att Sir 
William Masham his house called Oates in Essex,'* and 
beais the date of Ely, of Octolier, l()SH” It 
, seems to mp not only to point ter the thoughtless ]Jast, 


“ ** See Life of Pym. The reader will recoUert the inntient referrtxi to. 
Yet If may be as well to rubjoin it, lor lovers of the niarvellout “ Lord 
Brooke, lord S.iy iwul J'ole a'ld ln“ softs, Pym, and otlier di*^tui{ruisht‘d men 
of the same ,sentinv'nt8, were to remove to a Mdtlenieiit mi New 

England, Vherc ilie lOMiie of Saw>rooke, in hoimiir of the two noble 
leaders, had alr«‘ady beplf given to a township in whirh they were expected. 
Eieht vessels with eniiifrants on board were ready to sail from ttie'l’hames, 
when the kin^, by an order of counnl, forbade their departure and com- 
pellei) the intended passengers to come on shore, fatally for hnn^eU; for 
ainonK those passeiiKers Hasleri^pt* and Hanifaien, and Cromwell with all 
his 'dindy, had actually embarked, '’'here are few facts in history which 
have so much the appe-irdnec of fatality as this ” I have shown the 
worthlessness of the authority on which this story rents — and also, if it 
depends on the actual (K-currence ot the ships having been stoppeil by an 
order of council, the patriot^ ought to have left after all, lor the embargo 
was sppeilily taken off the bhips, and tAe^ left with all their passengers. 
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but to cherish the hope of theP great and thoughtful 
future. * • 

Deere Cozens — I thankfully acknowledge y^ur 
love in your kind remembrance of inefe upon^his opor^ 
tunitye. Alas, you doe too highlye prize tny Jines, and 
my Companie. I may bee ashamed to^ owne your ex- 
pressions, considerir^e how unprcffitable I aii^ and the 
meartfi imprin^emeM of my tallmt, Yett to honour my 
God by declaringe wliat hee hath done for my eoule, m 
this I am confident, and 1 will be soe. Trul 3 »e then 
this I finde, that heo giveth springes in a drye and 
barren wildernesfee, where no water i^ I live (you 
know where) in Meshecic, which they say sonifies pro- 
longinge ; in Kedar, which signifieth blacknesse ; yet 
tlic Lord forsaketh mee not. I'bough hee doe pfolonge, 
yett he will (I trust) bringe mee to his 'fabernacle, to 
his restinge jdace. My soule is^vith the congregation 
of the first borne, my body rests in hope; and if tigere 
I may honour my God either by doeiuye or sujferinge, I 
shal he most glad. Truly noe poore cretu^e bath more 
cause to putt forth himselfe in thg Cause of his God^ then 
1. I have had plentiful! wadges beforehaiM ; and I 
am sure 1 shall never earne the# least mite. 7'he Lord 
accept me in his sonn, and^ive mee to walke in the 
light, and give us to walke in tlj** light, as hee is in the 
light. Hee it is that inlighteneth our dlackncsse, our 
darknesse. 1 dare not say, he hydetft^ his face from mee. 
He^iveth me to see 4ight in this light^ One beame in^ 
a darke jdage Hath e^fcceedinge much refresh*ment in it ; 
blessed bee his name for shininge upon soc darke a hart* 
as mine, you kmnre what viy manner of life hath bine. 
O, I lived in, aJid loved darknesse, and hated the light; 
1 was a chiefe, the ehiefe of Sinners* 2'' his is true, I 
hated Godlinesse, yett God had mercy onn mee. O the 
riches of his mercy ! praise him for mee, pray for mee, 
that hee, whoe hath begunn*a good worke, would perfect 
it to the day of Christ Salute all my good freinds in 
that Family, whereof you aie yett a member. I am 
E 4 ^ • 
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iniiph bouncl unto Aem for ther love. I hlesse the 
Lord for them, ind that my Somi hij there procurement 
»oe well, Lett him have your <j)raycrs, your Coun- 
ceil ; letl; mefe have them. Salute your Husband and 
sister from nice. He is not a mah of his word ; Ivee 
promised to write about Mr. Wrath of Epinge, but as 
"yett 1 rjeeaved noe Setters. Futt^'liim in minde to doe 
what With convenioncy may bee dorm for the ])oore 
c6zen, I did sollicit him about. Once more farewell; 
the Lord bee will) you : soe prayeth your trulyc lovinge 
Cozen, Olivkr Cuomweix. ... My wifes service and 
love presentedj^to all her friends.” 

This letter Jias been strangely remarked upon by the 
only other biographer of Cromwell who, quotes it thus: — 
Tt expresses,” says Dr. Russell, the strong feeling 
of remorse and self-abasement with which he was then 
agitated. Nor tver« Ins views of the future more 
cheerful than his retrospect of the ])ast. He brooded 
over the evils wdiich his diseasetl imagination created, 
and saw no recovery for his affairs spiritual or temjmral 
in th'e distant perspective which opened up before him.'’ 
No recovtry for his affairs spiritual ! Why the purpose 
of the letter is to refiec^ back upon his dear cousin some 
portion of the spiritual light that had then shoiu' in so 
graciously upon him^lf. No hope for his temporal 
affairs ! WiiyMiis body, he tells liis eorrespondeni, rests 
in hope ; he is looking forward with gladness to some 
nearly approaching time when he may ^uossihly honour 
^^his God ^^Mther by doeing or suffering:? ; and in the 
misery next sentence to that repeats the idea which evi- 
dently occupies him so as almost to exclude every other, 
of putting himself forth in the cause of his (iod.” 
The tone of the better is any thing but despondent or 
cast dovui. Even its reference to his early days of dis- 
solute wildness is rather made with a joyous sense of a 
blessed change, than with a, still exacting or self-accusa-, 
lory grudge. When Cromwell wrote that letter he 
was rather thinking, be sure, of the parliament that 
must be summoned soon, and the place he was likely to 
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t succeed in standing for, than wifti an^ reu^ori^ful or 
despondent dread of either temporal or spiritual thing. 

Before proceeding* to that great subject of all hii 
present thoughts, a slight allusion in tKe lette? should 
detain us briefly witfi his domestic concerns, pis son 
Richard was then staying at sir William Masham^s ; and 
truly it may be suppoJbd to have Income a matter of 
some moment with him now, to clear his house, whei^ 
h6 could, of a few of its numerous little inmates ; for 
his family had hicreased around him. On the 2d of 
July, 1()29, a second daughter had been christened 
at the old Huntingdon chuich of St. alfehn’s. She 
was called Elizabeth, after his mother, and will have 
mention in these pages hereafter as the favourite 
daughter of Cromwell. On the 8ih of January, f6^2, 
a boy, born at St. Ives, bad been baptized in the same 
church of Huntingdon, and receivee*! the name of James, 
after that of his maternal grandfather ; but some few 
days afterwards he appears to^ have died, and to have 
been buried there. Then, in February, I 6 .S 7 , Jthe 
gejitle Mary, so handsome, and so like her father, 
afterwards wife to earl Fauconberg, had been ^lorn in 
Ely, and subsequently, as with 4he rest, baptized in 
Huntingdon. Lastly, Frances,^ the fourth and youngest 
daughter, swiftly Ldlowed, and ba]Uized on lh<* ()th 
of December, Ifi'lS. at St. Mary’s •liurch in Ely. The 
Riotive for sending all these children, «?x^ej)t this last, 

'^(whert sonu? accident 01 * illness, no doubt-> inte|vened to 
make her an^cxcVptioa,) to. receive baptism in Hunt- 
ingdon, must have been a kind deference to the wishes 
of their grandmother and to her prejudice in favour of 
that pJ toe, since tfteir father hi^cl yet had no open quar- 
rel or /ifference wdtli the churchmen of St. Ives or Ely.* 


* The late good old Oliver Cromwell, CRquire, in his terrifically stupid 
quarto about Ins great pi ogeriitor, is always anxious to exhibit Cromwell, 
with a singular wenki ess, as on the be>d possible terms to the last moment 
witli church and aristocracy. “ In »he books of Kecord of a Charitable In- 
stitution in Kly,” lie ob^ervps, the membcis whereof are stiled Ely 
Feoffees, is the following entry, so late as 1(>41, ^whereof the Writer has 
been pern'itted to take a Copy,) he then being an active member of the 
Long Farllaraent : — ‘ Ifitl. Gave to clivers poor people in Ihfe presence of 
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This »uppo9iti|)n is* further borne ^ut by a fact which * 
surprised Mr, Noble in the course of his researches, that 
^le children of her daughters, the Wantons, the Dia- 
browesj and the Sewsters, wer^ also nearly all of 
Aem brought for baptism to the same old church in 
Huntingdon. She was equally fond of, and interested 
in them all. It increases our aSmiration for that true 
,affection which, with all its weakness, and with all its 
strength, characterised the noble-hearted mother of 
Oliver Cromwell. 

But bis name recalls the thoughts with which he was at 
this tirne^ea^rly watching thf progress of events towards 
tile now inevitable Long Parliament. And now an occa- 
sion ^arose whereof he most skilfully availed himself, in 
furtherance of these eager hopes and wishes. 


Mr. Archdeacon and Mr Oliver Cromwell, ir»/ H,r ’ Tins shows th.it he 
r.ad not then ocase<i to aj«socmte wnh the clerjry of the establishment.” 
Indeed, worthy old gcntlfin in, it proves nothing ot the sort, but is mi rely 
a necessary act ot duty on the ]»artof Cromwell, a^ one of the charitable 
trustees as aforesaid VMmt \vould Mr Cromwell make of this 'mecdotc 
toliMw Mr Noble ■’ — It will be proper to oliscrvc, that Ohvfi was pro- 
bably neither pleitsed with the clergy, nor the maimer th.it the cathedral 
service wiis i»erlormed in Ely , lot m J.in inCJ-4, lie urote to the rev 
Will Hitch, the cleifrv-viear, to desire he would dtsist iisin^r, the choir 
service, a» uneditying .md offensive, but advised Inm to catecbiNO, read, 
and expound tlio scripture^ and have more Ire'pietit preaching, than had 
been usual ; and this, for fear tJ>e M>liliers shotiuJ tumultuously .attempt a 
rctorir.filion , Mibjoiiiing, that he must an.swei ii il he did not eomply ; 
which, he not causing to do, both the holfiiers and the rabble broke Into 
the eafliedral during diviiif service, an;! Oliver Hildie»*ing himself to Mr. 
Hitch, said, I .iMi a man under authority, .ind am commanded to dismiss 
this as^clnhly Ur. Kite h made -i pau>e, when tiiidmg tlmt Oliver, and 
the people With liiin pi o. eedeu up to thi^-ornmninoii table, he J>egan to 
discharge li>^e oftiiV ot his iunction , at wbuh l%miiwell returned with 
great displeasure, and laying his hand upo|^ Ins hvwird, m a passion, bid the 
clergyman leave off * his lunling,’ and come uown ^ Jnd tbt*n drove the 
whole congregation from the cathwlrai ” ” There is also,” pursues old 
Mr Cromwell, furnithiii;.* Us witl^suiur little f tcis connected with Crom- 
well’s residence in Ely I hut may be worth suiijninmg, “a petition at Ely, 
addrev'-ed to Matthew Wren Kg hop of Ely, by the nih-ihiunts of the Ule 
of Ely, in the loigw^of King Cnarlcs I , sta mg that Aidrclh was a great 
market for fit cattle, but that il liad been dmeontmued ni consequence of 
the decay of Aldrelh-bndgc, which shouM be keiit in '■epair by the Earl of 
^<rofk Hs Lord ot the Manor of Haddciiham. I'he object ot this l\‘tition 
to reqUest the Bishop to lay their case before the King for redro'^s Thi® 
Petition IS Htgned by Cromwell and many others Wiih these. Records is 
also a letter ot Cromwell’s, of C.hich the tollowirig is a copy — ‘Mr. 
Hand; I doubt not but 1 shall be as goixl as my word for your inonie. I 
desier you to deliver 40.r of the 'I'own monie to this bearer, to jray for the 
phisicke for Ken..on’s Cure It the Centicmeii will not allow it at thetyme 
of account, keep this boat, and I will pay it out of my own purse. Sob I 
res’, your bvelngo tneiid, OLivfiia Caomwell.’ Sept 13, 1638.” 
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* The earl of Bedford and other nobleij^en of the day 
ft ad, same seven or eight years before, proposed a scheme 
for draining the extensive fens which in . those days 
covered some millions,»of acres of the finest plains* in the 
counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Northamptcn, and 
Lincoln. The good wo^k had now advanced to a certain 
extent — that part of it, in fact, properly called th^ Bed^ 
ford Leriely and containing nearly 400,000 acres, had , 
been completed — when it was found necessary to call in 
other aid to the project, and a proposition was inacte to 
the crown, offering a fair proportion of the land for its 
countenance, assistance, an^ audiority, in thi completion 
of the w^hole. 

Up to this point all had gone on well: the scheme 
included in itself unquestionably a large share of public 
advantage, and its chief projector was a nobleman of wide 
and deserved popularity — but from the instant of the 
royal interference all kinds of differences and contentionti 
were introduced. A parcel of court- commissioners — 
officers ever hateful in that day, and with reason, to 
wretched and oppressed commondty — arrived in the 
districts, held courts for the adjudication of claims con- 
nected in any way with the property, decided all the 
questions in the king’s favour of course, and, it is even 
said, projiosed to dispute witlt lord lAvlford a^id the other 
originaiois of the undertaking their retention of 9^^000 
acres of the land already recovered, in cornpensaiion of 
the venture they had undergone.* Whether latter 
allegations are<^ true or 'false, it is not doubted that the 
occasion was at once seized by the king’s officers as an 
admirable one for enriching tne then most needy ex- 
chequer, and that, with this v^ew, several acts of in- 
justice were threatened. 

The common people began to murmur — to complain 
loudly — to clamour for justice — to threaten in their 
turn. Meetings were hekl; and at one of them a pow- 
erful auxiliary suddenly appeared in the person of Oliver 

» Life and Times of Cromwell, by Thomas Cromwell, p. 68, 
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Cromwell. F^rom that instant the^ scheme became tho- 
roughly hopeless. With such desperate determination 
he followed up his purpose — su actively traversed the 
district and inflamed the people ^;wcry where — so pas- 
sionately described the greedy claims of royalty, the 
gross exactions of the commission, nay, the very ques- 
tional le character of the improvement itself, even could it 
, have gone on unaccompanied by incidents of tyranny, — 
to the small propiietors insisting that their poor claims 
woiild be merely scorned in the new distribution of the 
property reclaimed, to the labouring peasants that all 
the profit Lnd amusement tjicy had derived from com- 
moving in those extensive wastes were about to he 
snatched for ever from them, — that, before his almost 
single individual energy, king, commissioners, noblemen- 
projectors, all were forced to retire, and the great project, 
even in the state it then was, fell to the ground. 

This matter has been variously described ; but in 
the account just given, an attempt has been made to 
rt^coiicile the discrepancies that have appeared in other 
descriptions of it. %lt seems clear to me, fiom fdl the 
documents that afford us information*, that the scheme 
had proceeded, enthcly unopposed by the people, till 
e 

* hrpr, sir P Warwirkjt. acrounf, tIiOUKli for many reasons roloiirod to 
the jothi*r8 oHers DO violf'iit e.tnirjdictioo to it. Hewnies: — 

** 'riie i* ' 1 1 of eiOiUoKi, :iiul divers of the |*rmnpal gentli*nien, w hose fi.i dila- 
tions eonfuieii upon^tlie fens, and who, in the heaf of summer, .s.uv vast 
quantities o( laiyi,s iViik [i flu- fiedi wafers o\efflovM‘d in tfie wmier, lie dry 
and ^reen, or drayiable — whttliei it w.i« pubhrk ^|'lrlt, nr pnvrtc advaii- 
taffPi whu'rt led them tlierenrito, a stranger eannot deten^Miie — they make 
propositions unto tiie kin,< to issue mit eoihinissn'fus of^ewers to dram thiwc 
landti, and offer a propoition freely to be given to the eiown for it-, countc. 
nanre and a.Uhonty therein - and as ail these great and pubhrk works 
iniist net’essarily roneem inultitwden of pervuis, who will never tlnnk they 
have exaet jiista-e <ioiie lo them tor that hiiiall pietence of right tliey have 
unto some commons ; so the coifunisMoners, let themdo what Ihev fnri!| could 
never satisfy such ..-bodv of men 4nd now r/ic Atwg i* dafareii the prmci. 
pal unde > taker tor the draining, and by tbia time the vulgar are grown 
damo.oijs against theoe first popular lords and undertakers, toAo had joined 
with the Atng in the second undcruking, though they had much better 
piovisions for them than their interest was ever before : and the eoin. 
missioncra niust by multitudes and clamours be withstood ; and, as a head 
of this taction, Mr C'roinwell, ill the year Ui’.P, at Huutirigdon, appears : 
which made liis activity ho well known to his friend and kuiHriun, Mr. 
Hampden, thai he gave a eliaractcrot Cromwell, of being an active person, 
and one that would sit well at tiie mark ” Sec also Cuinden's Britannia, 
by Gibson, i. 489, m also Dugdale, p. 4b0. 
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«on the completion of the BedfoAl Level the name 
and interest pf the* king became in vol Ad in it — that 
Cromwell then saw the^advantage which might he taken^ 
of the popular discontent awakened by the lattjfr cir- 
cumstance, and availeft himself of it accordingly y- that 
when he moved in it first it might merely have been 
with a view to support find protect th§ threatened fights 
of the popular nobleman who was the chief projector, 
but that, in the course of hts opposition, he saw an * 
irresistible opportunity of impressing with a sense o&his 
influence not only large masses of the small proprietors 
and of the lower orders of discontented ^en whose 
rights and [)lcasures w^ere flow found to be endangered 
by the scheme, but also of exhibiting that influence to 
the country at large in the defeat not only of king “and 
commissioners, but of the entire scheme itself — and 
that, before this temptation, cveiy €ionsii deration of the 
real utility and the many beneficitil tendencies the tin, 
dertaking itivolved, vanished altogetlier. A pure mo- 
tive of good may have engaged him first, but it was cer- 
tainly a mixed motive of evil andjgood that shaped his 
ultimate course. • 

Let the facts which I shall now state prove this, if 
further proof is wanted. In the year 1()49 the Long 
Parliament passed an act for draining the great level 
of the Fens,” and in the preamble of that aA it is stated, 
“ that whereas the said great level, by rt^son of frequent 
overflowings of ijie riuers . . . has been^of small and 
una'rtain profit, luit (iC drained) may be impif>ved and 
made profitable, and of great advantage to the common- 
wealth, and the particular owners, ike. . . . And whereas 
Francis, late carl ‘of Bedford,* did undertake the said 
work, and had 95,0110 acres, "parcel oP the said great 
level, decreed and set forth, in October, in the thirteenth 
year of the reign of the late king Charles, in recornpence 
theieof; and he and his jiaitici pants, and their heirs 
and assigns, have made a good progress therein, wdth 
expense of great and vast sums of money ; — but by rea- 
son of some late interruptions, the works there made 
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have fallen into de^ay ; be it therefore enacted and or- 
dained^ that William, now earl of* Bedfonl, &c. in le- 
com pence of the aforesaid charge. and adventure, and for 
bearing the charge of draining, and maintaining the 
works from time to time, shall have and enjoy the said 
whole 95,000 acres.** Now the chief advocate of this 
measure in the hr use was no o^her tlian “ lieutenant^ 
general Cromwell,*' whose name afterwards appears as a 
^commissioner “ to hear, determine, order, adjudge, and 
execute, all such things as are prescribed by this act." 
Circumstances had changed a little ! It was not unde- 
serving of praise in Cromwell, however, to seek thus to 
repair * the temporary obstruction he had offered to an 
undertaking of general advantage, and in his former op- 
position to which he had supposed himself sanctioned 
by' the consideration of higher objects and efforts that 
then claimed the influence such opposition gave him. 

For his influence in all the districts around Hunt- 
ingdon and Ely was now indeed supreme. The Lord 
of the Fens*' was the name the common people worship- 
|>ed him by.t Some of the parliamentary chiefs con- 
gratulat/>(l Hampden on the great position of popularity 
his kinsman had achieved, and suggested various jdaces 
he might offer himself for in the ensuing parliament ; 
if, as w^as then generally supposed, his uncle’s influence 
was too strcHig for fiis success in Huntingdon. He is 
indeed, returned the sagacious Hampden, an active man, 
a man “to sirw^l to the mark,** — for^the other matter, 
he and Ihs kinsman had already ^taken council. 

The writs appeared, returnable in November, Ki-l'O, 
and Croniweli olfired himself at once for Cambridge. 
He was encountered by a formidable apposition, headed 
by John Cleave^and, the" well-known poet, who was at 
that time a tutor of St. John's, and a man of consider- 
able influence, all of which he levelled in every possible 
way against Cromwell. ,J*he contest was obstinately 

* He passed another act for the same purpose on the S6ch of May, 1654, 
during IMS own protectorate 

f Mercunus Aulicus, November S. 1643. 
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^fierce^ and ended in Cromweirswturn at last, by 
the nugority of a &ingle vote. That (ote^ exdaimed 
Cleaveland— -or at lei^t his friends affirm he exclaimed||^ 
this — ''that vote» that single vote^ hath ruine^ both 
chnrch and kingdom/' ^ 

Cromwell remembered the disservice in after years, 
and paid it back withainterest by msans of his mcgor- 
generals of the protectorate. Cleaveland was arrested liy 
those worthies at Haynes, and sent to prison in Yarmouth.* 
I cannot resist inserting here the reasonswhich were given 
by them for this step, from the state documents of the 
time. The first was, that he lived in utteybscurity in 
the house of a royalist, v^y few persons or the neigh- 
bourhood knowing that there was such a roan resident 
amongst them ! the second was, that he possessed great 
abilities, and was able to do considerable disservice ! afid 
a third reason for bis imprisonment was, that he wore 
good clothes, though, as he confessed, he had no estat^ 
but 20/. jjcr annum, allowed him by two gentlemen, and 
30/. by the person in whose house he resided, and whom 
he assistedj^in his studies ! He would, it is said, h^ve 
^eii released, had he possessed any property upo« which 
the contmissioners could have fixe(] an assessment. 

Vet (.’leaveiand had possibly the advantage after all, 
for his good spirits never forsSok Jtim, and there was 
liglu enough in his prison to enable him to write out 
that deiiiiition of a protector, which not uncharacteristic- 
ally illustrates, as we shall had, some passages in Crom- 
well’s history. . ^ • 

** What ’r a Vrotertor ? lie* 's a stately thing, 

That apes it in the nnu-age of a king. 

He *8 a brask f.ei thing, stampeef with a crown, 

A tragic HCtCTt*Car»nr m a rAwia' 

A hlaiieier blown — with othcrs’Tireath puff^ull — 

Not thr PrttUuf, hut Pen/lhs' Jiufff 
/L.(iop8 proud Aaa vail’d in the Lioii'r skin, 

A7i ouftvard Siiinf lined v'lth a Devd mthm. 

All echo whence the royal HDuud dotii come. 

But just a» a barrel head, like a drum. 

Fantastic image of the royal harad. 

The JiietDcr'n with the King's arms quartered. 

He 18 a counterfeited piece, that ."hows 
Charles his effigies with a copper nose. 

In fine, he ’s one we must Protector call. 

From whom the King of kings protect us all.* 
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In November, 1(^10, — that month never to be named 
but with honohr by the well-inforrAed student of En- 
glish history, — this CflBsar in afilown** once more en- 
tered tjie hou»e of commons. The world-amazing 
scenes that followed up to the time when Charles, on 
an inauspicious day of wind and storm, erected his 
standard at Nottingham, and prcfclaimed the chief repre- 
sentatives of the linglish people to Ixj a parcel of rebels 
'^and robbers, have been already placed before the reader 
in tile lives of Pym, of Hampden, and of Strafford. 
Such incidental points only remain to be noticed here, as 
may serve in any way to illustrate the character of Oli- 
ver Cromwell, before it blai^jd forth all over the land 
in the splendour of military achievcmciU. 

The morning of the 11 th of November, 1640, saw 
anxious crowds assembled in the neighbourhood of 
Westminster. A fcjroat business ivas a-foot. C'rowds 
of members poured into the house from all quarters. 
Some, as Hyde remarked, were observed to have sad and 
melancholy faces ; and others, as if flushed by a stern 
and “ urinatural'' joy, to be “ marvellous elated” in 
step ami aspect. Such was, indeed, the natural diff'er- 
ence between the inej) who saw a crisis impending that 
would over- tax their strength, and the greater men who 
in the sure terrors of thi? future, that were to be bom of 
the miserietrof the past, only recognisetl and welcomed 
the stormy yet not impassable sea which rolled between 
slavery and ‘freedom. Other thoughts, deeper #in his 
heart of^iearts, lu’-kiiig there even unknown to himself, 
may have agitated Cromwell. His friends said, in after 
years, that even now he^ would startle them by sudden 
and gratuitous grasping^ of his sword, and by tits of the 
same abrupt ai»<l iinmouerate laughter which were "noted 
on the eve of Worcester and Dunbar. 

The members are now alCwithin the house, and upon 
the crowd outside an anxious silence has fallen, such as 
anticipates great events. Hour passes after hour, yet the 
door of the commons is still locked, — and within may 
be heard, by such as stand in the adjoining lobby, not 
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the confused and wrangling noise "of a| various debate, 
but the single continuous sound of one ominous voice, 
interrupfi^i at interv^s, not by a broken cheer, but by 
a tremendous shout of universal sympathy. S*iddenly, 
a stir is seen outside, the crowd grows light v^ith un- 
covered heads, and the carriage of the great lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland daslfhs up to the Wouse of lorcj^. 

Ten minutes more have passed — the door of the 
commons house is abruptly thrown wide open — and 
forth issues Pyrn^ followed by upwards of three hundred 
representatives of the English people ; in that day the 
first men of the world, in birth, in weal)[fi, in talents. 
Their great leader crosses* to the house of lords, and the 
bar is in an instant filled with that immortal crowd. 

What, meanwhile, w^as the suspense lately enSiyed 
by the meaner masses outside, to the agitation which 
now heaved them to and fro, like the sullen waves of an 
advancing storm. But the inU^rval is happily shorter. 
It is closf'd by the appearance of Maxwell, the usher of 
the house of lords, at whose side staggers Strafford him- 
self, a prisoner! The storm whi^'h had threatened, fell 
into a frightful stillness. They make through a world 
of staring people,” as old Baillie ihe covenanter wrote 
to his friends in Scotland, to-vvards the carriage of the 
earl, “ all gazing, no man cappinjj^ to him before whom 
that morning the greatest of England w^ould have stood 
discovered.” Statesmanship had achieved its master- 
stroke, The powyr of the greatest and prpudest minister 
that ever rule^ a nation, — of tiie only minister* of genius 
that (Charles 1. possessed — lay grovelling in the dust 
beneath the feet of the meanest person in that assembled 
populace. • « 

An act worthy of the lofty praise of IVfllton. Thus,’* 
says that great writer, having noticed the high birth 
of this famous assembly, their singular attainments, 
and their astonishing public ^virtue in having for the 
most part passed the ordeal not only of courtly 
vengeance hut of courtly temptation — thus, in the 
midst of all disadvantages and disrepects, havij)g 

VOL. VI. P 
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given proof of ^liemselves to be better made and framed 
by nature to the love and practice of virtue, than others, 
iinder the holiest precepts and besr!, examples, have been 
headstrong and* prone to vice ; an{l having, in all the 
trials oC a firm ingrafted honesty, not oftener buckled 
in the conflict tlian given every opposition the foil ; 
this, iroreover, was added, by livour from heaven, as 
^n ornament and hap]nnesB to their virtue, that it should 
be neither obscure in the opinion of men, nor eclipsed 
for want of matter equal to illustrate itself ; God and 
man consenting, in joint approbation, to chuse them out, 
as worthiest V.bove others, to be both the great reformers 
of the church, and the restorers of the commonwealth. 
Nor^did they deceive that expectation, which, with the 
ey'"s and desires of their country, was fixed upon them ; 
for no sooner did the force of so mu<*h united excellence 
meet in one glolie of brightness and efficacy, but, en- 
countering the dazzled resistance of tyianny, thvif (javti 
7iot orer, though their memiiw trere atroug and subtle, 
tilk they h(id laid her grorcJliug upon the fatal blork : with 
one stroke winning a;":aiu our lost lilx?rtii\s and charters, 
wdiich *our forefaihers, after so many battles, could 
scarce maintain/’ 

In that true master-stroke Oliver (.'romwell bore his 
part with the foremo.s: men of the time. He did not often 
speak ill the house, hut lie ivas full of action. In at 
least twenty ^ut of the forty committees that were ap- 
pointed ^vithi'i the first week ' to consider of rarious 
grievances, wt find his name. And he could speak, too, 
as we have already seen, and, when he spoke, it was 
something much lo the purpose. 

“ The first time 1 eve* took notice \)f liim,” wTites the 
grave and trustworthy royalist, sir Philip AVarwick, ^^was 
in the beginning of the parliament held in November, 
J6*i0, when I vainly thought myself a courtly young 
gentleman, for we courtiers valued ourselves much upon 
our good cloathes. I came into the house one morning, 
well clad, and perceived a gentleman speaking, whom I 
knew not, very ordinarily apparelled ; for it was a plain 
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doth suit^ which seemed to have been (made by an ill 
country tailor : his linen was plain, and not very clean ^ 
and I remember a speck or two of hlood^upon his tittle 
band, which was no| much larger than his collar : his 
hat was without a hatband. Ilis stature was of^a good 
size ; his sword stuck flose to his his countenance 

swoln and reddish : his voice sharp and untuifeable ; 
and his eloquence full of fertiour — for the subject inatj® 
ter would not bear much of reason, it being in behalf 
of a servant of Mr. Prynne’s, who had disperst libels 
against the queen for her dancing, and such like inno- 
cent and courtly sports ; jjnd he aggravateiS ll^e impri- 
sonment of this man by the council-table unto that 
height, that one would have believed the very go^iern- 
ment itself had been in great danger by it. I sincerdy 
profess it lessened much my revernice unto that great 
council, /or he v'us very much hearkened unto. And ^ 
yet I lived to see this very gentleman, whom, out of no 
ill-will to him, 1 thus describe, by multiplied good 
succe'sses, and by real, hut usurpt power, {fiaviny had a 
better tailor, and more converse among good coyipany) 
in my own eye, when for six weeks together I was a 
prisoner in his sergeant’s hands, ’and daily waited at 
Whitehall, appear of a yreat umd majestiek deportment 
and comely presence. Of him, tht^d'orc, l^will say no 
more, but that verily 1 believe he was extraordinarily 
designed for those extraordinary things Vhwh one while 
most wickedly and facinRrously he acted, iind at*aiiother 
so successfully* and* gretRly performed.”* 

• Warwick’s Memoirs. I.KJrd Clarcifclon, in his life, has described 
fiiiriilar camcfcinevs, rutt^ness, autl puhtauuate lervour on the part of 
Cromwell, iii .i jinvate eommittee of the IJliu^c Tha account, however, 

IS not so credible as Warwick's— .h ere are many errors in it winch the 
reader will at once pcreeivc — hm it is* deeply tingl'd with that xanitv and 
gross egotism winch charHcrc^i^ea C larendon not less than his wonderlul 
talents- — “ Mr. Hyde,” the passage runs, “was otteii heard to ineation 
one private committee, tii winch he was put accidentally into the chair, 
upon an inclosure which hud lieen mude^f great wastes, belonging to the 
queen’s manors, without the consent of the tenants, the beneht w hereof 
had been given bv the queen to a servant of near trust ; who forthwith 
sold the lands inclosed to the earl of Manchester, lord privy sealj who, 
together with his son Mandevil, were now most concerned to maintain the 
inelo»,urc ; against which, as well the iiihabitanta of otlier manois, who 
claimed common xn those wastes, a.s the queen’s tenants of the same, mado 
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It was not Ihe tailor, good sir Philip, who had 
wrought any portion of this change. A great man had 
achieved greatpess, and had falleVi into its state with 
the ease of one who merely assumes his natural place 
in the ^uinan family. The genius which could achieve 
Cromwell's aims included in itself all the faculties, 
tempers, and tastes, which they might require to 
Establish or assert them.* At present, indeed, all these 
werq in tumult and confusion. His mind was as yet 
the chaos only, from which order and majesty were to 
spring. But there, even then visible to penetrating 
minds, tljeir^eat elements la^’ heaped, massed, crowded 
together. 

As Hampden left the house on the day sir Philip 
W’arwick witnessed what he has described so well, lord 


loufl coinpl.'iintfi, as a great oppre^^Wm, e.uried upon them with a very high 
band, and supported by i^ower. The committee sat in the queen’s court ; 
and Oliver t’roinwell being one ol them, appeared much (oneerned to 
countenance the petitioners, who were nunicroiis, together with then wit- 
nesses, the lord Mandevil being likewise present as u party, and by the 
direition of tlio committee, sitting eovoretl C'roniwell (wIk had never 
before been heard to speakein the hoiiRC of commons) ordered the wit- 
nesses ant. petitioners tn the nietliod of the proceeding , and seconded, and 
enlarged upon wiiat they said with great ]>assion , ami the witnesses and per* 
sonseoneerneil, wlio were a»very rude kind of |HH»ple, interrupteit theeoun- 
cil, and witne'.ses on ihf other side, with great eirunour when they said any 
thing that did not please them , spthat Mr Hydi- .whoso officeit was toobligr 
men of all sorts to keep order) was coinpelUil to use some sharp reproof’,, 
and some threrds, to mlu< e them to such a temper, that the buHtness might 
be quietly heard Cromwell in great tury reproached the chairman for 
being paitial, and that he diseoun^enaneed the witnesses by threatening 
them , tho othqi: iqipealed to th*^ committee, who justified him, and de- 
clared that he behaved as he <-aght to do, which more inflamed him who 
■was al’-G adc- too nfbeh angry When upon any m^^ntion of matteV of fact, 
eir the jiroeecdmg before, and at the iticl€g:ure, t^ie lord Mandevil desired 
to he heard, and wi'h great nu'de>>ty related wliat hafi been done, or ex- 
plained what had hein said, Mr Cromwell did answer and reply ujion him 
•with so much ln(^•cem^, and rmleoess, aiul in language, so contrary, and 
offensive, fliat every man wmilo have thought, that as their natures and 
their manners were as op]>oi»i£e as it is possibCe, so their interest could 
never have been thfc same. lit the* end his whole carnage Wtis so tempes- 
tuous, and his behaviour so insolent, that the chairman found himself 
obliged to reprehend him , and to tell him if lie proceeded iu the same 
m'inner, he would })r(*senflT adjourn the cominittec, and the next morning 
complain to the house of him, which be never forgave ; and took all oc- 
CHMons afterwards to pursue him with the utmost malice and revenge, to 
his death *’ * 

• Even Clarendon himself .spoke thus of him in after years : — “ As he 
grew into place and authority, his parts seemed to be raiseif, fl.v if he had 
concealed his JavullieSy ItU he had occauou to use them ; and when be was 
to art the (iiirt of a great man, he did it without any indeccucy, notwith- 
•tandmg tiiv want ul custom.’^ 
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Digby, who had ^himself in thdl pai^iament just en- 
tered public life, was seen to hurry after him, ‘‘ Pray, 
Mr. Hampden," he asked, overtaking the patriot as 
descended the stairs — pray Mr. Hrfmpdenj, who is 
that man — that sloven who spoke just nowf^ for I 
see he is on our side, by his speaking so warmly ? 
Hampden answered, * in ever memorable language — 
That sloven whom you see before you, hatn no or- 
nament in his speech — that sloven, I say, if we shoulcl 
ever conie to a breach with the king, which God forbid ! 
in such a case, I say, that sloven will be the greatest 
man in England.’’ ^ 

Yet the breach wifU the king ” was approaching 
fast ! Strafford had expiated on the scaffold his mighty 
guilt, and the wretched master who had descrtdd^him 
w'as now on all sides himself deserted. 

Ominous ((uestions then passed between men ; and 
strangers asked of each other what was likely next* to 
happen. Sir Philip Warwick walking with sir Timmas 
Chichcley into the house met (’romwell unexpectedly, 
and, unable to resist an impulse ^which prompted him at 
tlu' moment, went up to him and desired honestly to know 
what the real objects of his paityfc were. I can tell you, 
sirs,'’ answered Cromwell abruptly as he passed on, — 

1 can tell you wdiat 1 would «o4have, if 1 cannot what 
t wouldr The words no doubt in trutB expresst'd at 
that particular time the condition* of the speaker’s 
mind — but this periiaps, I wmuld aiyi, less from the^ 
real uncertain t}* thaU then prevailed there, *lhan from 
the control exerted over it by men of wisdom as great • 
as his owni, and of expcri«ncc more enlarged in par- 
liaments, w^hostf plans were of a different cast and had 
already taken shape and substance. • 

Pym and Hampden, 1 firmly believe, had it in their 
design from the first to rest contented with a strong and 
decided limitation of the fnioDarchical government — 
not wdth such a settlement as that of 1(>88, but wdth 
one wherein the popular substance should have had 
place no less than the popular form, and in sec\^ring 
F S 
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Tvhi^ they wqj^ild have taken care to recognise, by 
something better than a quibble, those rights and privi- 
leges of the people that were the source of all to be 
attempted and ®the object of all ^to be achieved, at 
once the means and the end of every constitutional set- 
tlement. In the life of Pym, I have accordingly offered 
some rpson for sul^posing that ^Phen Charles had en- 
tered the field of civil war, and his hoi)eless insincerity 
left any ultimate arrangement with himself almost as 
hopeh'ss, these great leaders cast their thoughts towards 
Charles Louis, the young prince elector of the Pala- 
tinate — a wpnderer from his kingdom by the tyran- 
nical encroachment of Austria — the elder brother of 
prince Rupert, and the next heir to the English crown 
in case the family of Charles I. were set aside. I after- 
wards found that the concluvsioii I tlien arrived at had 
been anticipated by one of bishop Al'arburton’s most 
aotite notes on Clarendon. 

Since the publication of that memoir, however, lonl 
Nugent has entrusted me with the loan of some valu- 
able" family papers, liitberto unpublished, w^ith a cour- 
teous petJiission to make all necessary use of them. 
Among them are severed letters from this young prince 
to his mother — the sister of Charles I., the beautiful 
and Liiihajipy queen o^. Bohemia, ** the eclipse and glory 
of her kind.’*'^ Some extracts may be valuable here, 
and will not hq thouglit uninteresting, since they 
illustrate, in sojne striking imints, the,, character and 
events of fhe time. o 

The prince not only lived ivith his uncle at this time, 
but according to idarcndoiiy enjoyed a pension from him 
of '‘^twelve thousand pounds slerling*- yearly.’" This 
jiension may have been nominally due, but it seems cer- 
tain from some of the letters which I shall quote that 
it was not regularly paid. That Clnarles treated his 
nephew with extreme kindiu;ss is, however, indisputable ; 
what Henrietta's conduct towards him may have been 


• Sir Henry Wottoa. 
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admits perhaps of ^ome doubt. From flVhitehall #this 
JIJ of May, 1641/* he thus writes in the course of one 
his letters to the <|uecii of Bohemia. « 

1 did not writ^p to y** Ma^' by the last ^lost, not 
knowing whether the same might not be stopped as the 
former was, whereof I doubt but by this y*’ Ma’^' doth 
know the occasion, w^h my L'^%f SlrnfforcQi death 
hath put the qaeene hi an ill humor* In this the king 
hatli shewed himselfe a good master & a good Christian 
fk att last a good king, for the day afore he i^iould 
give the bowses of parlament an answer concerning the 
Bill of Attainder against the earll of j^trafford, the 
bishops after a w'hole dayes debate, had inuclf to doe to 
perswade him, that he might give way unto it w^i a safe 
conscience, because the judges did declare, upoh^thc 
voting of the two houses of the fact, tliat it was treason, 
tliough the king could not he satisfied of it in his con- 
science, tliat wdiall the people stood upon it sush 
violence, that he would ha\e put himselfe tS: his, in a 
great danger by denying execution. Therefore att last 
the king protested att the couiuxjl table that if his per- 
soiie were onely in danger he would gladly ^‘iiture it 
to save 1 j. Strafford’s life, but sj?eng his wife, children 
& all his kiiigdomc were coiKjgrned in it, he was forced 
to give w^ay unto it ; w‘’h he did not expresse wd^hout 
tearcs. This bearer wdll tell y*" Ma^ th? circumstance 
of my L. of Strafford’s execution, foi lu^saytli he was 
close by. Mliat passSl*d since in parljgment, y^ Ma^' 
will understoiid •froiR others ; that of greatest note is, 
tliat w^h the Bill of my L. of Straftord, the king passed 
another that the parlament sliould not be adjourned nor 
broken, w’hout the consent of the tw'o bowses. (.'011- 
cerning the king’s manifest, my frend^advise me to stay 
as yet some few ilaycs w^h it untill the Scotts treaty come 
to an end, butt they assure me AvUiall that it shall mt 
want applause in the howtiesp The king intends to make 
a posting journey for Scottland as he iloth declare openly, 

* This Rpcms to dieposo altogether of bishop Burnet’s assertion of the 
queen’s indifference to that act. ^ 

r 4 
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hut Whether it holdy God knoweth, since resolutions 

are apt to be changed ait this court” 

* The prince's definition of\ J^ood master, a good 
ChristiaL, and a good king, is scarcjo^y satisfactory. The 
letter oifers some proof, however, of an implied inter- 
course held even thus early witl\^ the popular leaders. 
The iMXt letter I s^iall quote (dated ‘''this 28 Df July, 
still further confiims this, and presents some 
characteristic points besides. Its opening sketch of the 
widowed lady Strafford is extremely touching. 

“ 1 have done y^' commaunds to iny lady Straf- 
ford, who diiYexpresse a grca^ deal of humble devotion 
to service, &r to be very sensible of the favor you 
did her ; She hath promiaed me to send Mrs, Kirrks 
picture inmueled to y Ma . If I gett it soonc enough 
I wil send it by this l)earer. She also desired me to 
make hir humble excuse to you, that she doth md v:rUe, 
t(f y Ma"^ because this great affliction hath made a 
shaking in her limbs, soe that she is not able to rule a 
penv. By niy former y* Ma‘y hath understood, how the 
queens journey was Ivoken, & by (’ave tlie change of 
the L‘* Ciiambeilaine. It was a thing my L'' of Essex 
did not aft ail sue for, t\ irould not have aevepted if, 
but that he saw the hiug was resolvea the other should not 
heepe it, Ik that if he' had refused that idso, after soe 
many other things w^^h were put ui)on him, the world 
might have tJ\ou'j;ht, that the high hand he rnrried m 
parlam was».iof soe rniieh for i(j mainiaine the liberties 
of the subjects, as out of a splet nv to thf^ court. He 
[I/l Essex] hath done what y Ma^y desired in y''*’ of the 
of July ill the house or peeres, cV by Mr. Ilamhden 
in the bowse of ^^'onnnou.t. Sc is alwayes very forward 
in any thing that concernes Ma’y & There 

hath offered itselfe an oportunity w‘h doth discover how 
much y** Ma^y is bound to M** Treasurer Vane, w'h you 
may see if you comjiare tl?b printed order of the bowse 
of commons concerning the manifest, w^*h tlie written 
coppie w‘h was sent you, for in that is left out the 
Qu::ene of Bohemia by his expresse order to Weekerlin, 
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though it was inserted in this wRcn i| was read ^ub- 
likely by the speaker afore Uie king ; Madame, I could 
not indure this insolent tingratefull & base trick of hi», 
but have complained it to ,some of the*howse qf comom 
my of Esae/v^ w%out naming Vane, b\*t ouely 
desiring them to question the printer, & then it will 
be scene from whence it came; iff was Vane Jiiso that 
pressed most about the ceremonies w^h the prince oj* 
Orange,^ Sz I doubt not but he did as much w^h the 
king. I shall know to day or to marrow what W'fil l)e- 
come of it. Jtnit now my of Essej' told me that he 
moored it in the how fie of ^ the peereit, 8z tlsat the printer 
is to come to morrow to the barre to ansv\*er for it. 
S'" Henry Vane puts it fioin hirnsclfc iqxoi the king, 
when I spoke to the king in it ^ argued it wdi Ipm, 
as that it did not att all ingage him, tliat it was only an 
honnour w<‘h tlie 52 bowses intcMided to y*" l\hdy he said 
nothing else, but that since it was printed it couhl nwt 
be altered, 'Foin Bcriiigliton was going to speake of 
it in the bowse iK' S* lla])h Ho[)ton but some oj-hcr 
busincsse that came Indwcene Jiinder'd it, S: after- 
wards they were spoken to by A'anc Sc L** Sfty not to 
medle in it, but what they have done since, 1 doc not 
know.” ^ 

There cannot he a doubt fron* the tone and «tyle of 
these extracts that the writer was playing a double game 
at tliis moment between the court ami fche people's party. 
It is ohservableteas nuTch in his hatred tp old Vane and 
the queen’s S 4 ‘t of^ eouftiers, as in his more tflstinct as- 
sertions. Another letter is written from ‘^Newmarket, 
this 10th of March, 1 while staying there wdth the 
king ; after the 'attempted ancst of the five members 
(when the prince elector, it will Ik^ recollected, accom- 
panied his uncle to the house) had led to the ill-fated 
flight from London. This letter paints a miserable 
picture, and is here printed Aitire. 

Madame, — I have done what Ma^y did therein 
comaund me tow^ards the king, who tooke it very well, 
Sl sayd, I doubt not but my wife 7)1 y sinter wili be 
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very good frendft. As for my brother Ruperts imploy- 
ment in the Irish warres, the king is enough inclined to 
H, but Hxikevo the parlmnmt willdmploy none there hut 
those th^jt they may he. sure of. I fhall s]>eake vfh some 
of theiK about it^ either for him or hr. Maurice. This 
last I thinke might wdi honnour have a regiment under 
Lesly^ Jmt to he uniier any other odd or sencelesse officer^ 
as some are proposed, 1 shall not advise it. . . . The 
Vemhroke, Holland, Hunsmow, Seymor, 8 of the 
howsj of coinons, have presented the king yesterday 
w^h a new declaiation from both howses, to shew the 
causes of tln,yr feaves Sc jealousies S: againe to })resse 
the king tO put the militia into tlieir hands, S: to come 
nearer unto them, for to give the lessc; cause of feare, 
Sc that it would make a clearer understanding hetweene 
him tk his people, Sc if his ]\hdy did refuse this they 
would be forced to publish the said declaration A- take 
the militia into their hands of themselves. This is the 
effect of it, for the thing it selfe hath not beene suf- 
fered to he printed, nor any coppies to be taken as yet ; 
but* now I doubt not, ];ut it will be puldished, because I 
heare the king’s answeare this morning, concerning the 
militia, was a plaiiie deniall, and conceining his coming 
nearer to London, that lie would doe it when the par- 
lament would give hiiu cause for it, but would not farther 
explaine bimselfe upon this last. I doubt not but the weeke 
we shall remouvr^ from henev, hut irhi the r, God hioier.s f 
Some say to\orke, others to l^lorwicji (av’Ii 1 cannot 
heleeve), others into Scotland ; in. the meaiie time T hare 
noe ruoiiie, ^ if I had not 2 )airued my diamond garter 
(for the plate leas pawned already') for a hinfdred pound 
J could net have got monrg for to harc'gone this journey, 
for the comrnisVioners of the treasury could give me 
none ; but tliey tSf some of the house (f eonwns have 
assured me to mouve the house for some present supply 
for me. Thus busiuesse. goc lieero, Sc 1 rest y*" Ma^‘* 
most bumble & olx;dicnt sonne and servant, 

j C'llAllLES L.’' 
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* Here indeed was a change^ sudden as ilwas miserable, 
yet pursuing in the order of a natural effect, a miserable 
cause foregone. For 4he first twelve years of the reign* 
of Charles, the pcopl^had never dared to* call th«ir pro- 
perty their own — scarcely a new morning ever ^ose on 
an English family that was not dreaded as the usher of 
some new oppression — new faces \^ere never s#en in 
town or village that did not inspire the terror of some, 
new exaction, in support of the ever craving and ever 
impoverished exchequer. These frightful scenes have 

r already been minutely detailed by the writer of these 
pages. And what is the unfailing answer trged by the 
apologists of the court? — that its wants w’ore for the 
state, and that all its personal expenses were singularly 
moderate and economical. This poor answer has begii 
as often refuted, yet scarcely a new record of the time 
is opened by the liistorical inquirer which does not make 
the refutation even more complete. A most striking in-* 
stance of this lias very recently appeared. Several inter- 
esting extracts from the Fell Records ” have been ma^le 
public by a gentleman in the servi(;t‘of the government, 
Mr. Devon, in the shape of issues of the exchiHjuer ” 
in various reigns. Nothing could more vividly illustrate 
the s])iritof the several courts, - 5 - the sujxTstition of one 
— the public spirit and iisefulnews of another — the 
brilliant and lavish gaiety of a thiril. The* publication 
was unfortunately discontinued on tke ^ve of our 
admission to the, cxchc^]uer of Charles J. aiijj II. — 
but a sufficieqjt quantitiy of the materials collected in 
these reigns has nevertheless been given to the public in 
another form, — and what do %vc discover in those of 
(diaries I. ? Profusion of tlw' most reckless sort 
squandered on mere personal vanities. A\^hile the people 
were starving — while the terrors of the Spanish inqui- 
sition were more than realised by the general forced 
LOAN inquisitors — let the readier observe the entries, 
during a short eighteen months of the time, made for 
the purchase of jewellery alone, and wonder, if he can, 
at the retribution which followed, • 
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On the 2#th of March, 1 6^6, there is an order to ' 
pay sir John Eyre 2,000/., * the price of a diamond of 
' the weight of twelve carrates,' giren by his late majesty 
to the French* ambassador. On ,the 17th of April, to 
John ^Aston, his majesty’s goldsmith, 110/., in part of 
3 ^ 551 . 0.s‘. 4d., fon the isJbth ^July, l628, this debt 
had iF creased, or another been incurred, to the amount 
^jOf f),86'f)/. Ifw. OV/.] for gold and silver plate bought 
for his majesty’s use, and for chains of gold, medals, and 
other things, given to ambassadors. On 1 ()th of May, ^ 
200/. to the duke of Euckingham, ‘ for a chain of gold 
provided by?his majesty’s direction, and sent by his ma- 
jesty as a present to a Dutch captain.’ On the ^.'Jth of 
May, to ‘ the lady Theodocia Dudley, wife to Edward 
lorti Dudley, 500/., in j)artof 1,700/., due unto her for 
a rich diamond, sold and delivered for his majesty’s use.’ 
On the ,‘hl of June" to dame Elizabeth Moreton, widow 
of sir Albert Moreton, ‘ the sum of 800/., in part of 
2,000/., in full satisfactionof and for a fiiir diamond ring, 
bought by his majesty of her, and bestowed upon the 
ambassador lately employed from the king of Sweden ; 
as also the sum of 400/., in full satisfaction of and for 
a fair jewel, set with many diamonds, bought of her, and 
b(‘stowed upon the ambassador lately employed from the 
elector of Erandenhurg,’ On the 20tli of September,' 
‘ to sir Maurice Abbott, 2,000/., in part of 4,000/., in 
full pa yme^t and satkifaction of the sum of 8,000/., duo 
to him for a diamond cut in faisets, rnd set in a collett,* 
for his majesty’s use ; the remauiing' 4,()^H)/. ‘to he paid 
out of the »^iioney of. the second payment of the portion 
of his majesty’s dearest' consort.’ On the 2,0th of De- 
cember, to Henry iiarway, esq., 2,000/., for ^ one large, 
thick tabic diamond, set in a collett of gold, which he 
sold and delivered to his majesty,’ On the lOth of 
January, to the earl of Pembroke, late lord chamberlain, 
6,4 00/., ill full of 8,406/., ‘ for sundry jewels, disposed 
of by him for his majesty’s service, according to such 
directions as he hath received from his majesty.' On 
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* the 12th of June, j627^ to Robert HodOce^ goldsmith, 
goo/., Mbr a garter and two Georges, which his majesty 
hath sent to the prir#ce of Orange.” On the 28th of* 
August, to Charles H|?rbert, ] ,000/,, foi^ a fair George, 
set full of diamonds, lately soljJ unto his majesty^' On 
the Sd of September, to sir Maurice Abbott, 4,000/., in 
further payment of the 8,000/., due /hr thediamqpd cut 
in fassets, and set in a collett, before mentioned ; and^ 
on the 4th of September, 2,000/., in full payment. On 
the 0th of October, to Philip Jacobson, 300/., ^ a for 
diamond hatband, bought of him by his majesty and 
a further sum of 100/., in full of 2,100/.>ibr a jewel, 
bought of him by his majesty, the same being ^ picture 
rase of gold, set wnth seven great, and fourteen small 
diamonds, cut in fassets ; and on tlie same day, to'ljd- 
ward Sewster, goldsmith, 1,500/., being ^the price of 
a ring, with a fair table diamond,' ** which his majesty 
did bestow upon his majesty's dear consort queen Mary's 
bissbop and to Philip Jacobson, jeweller, 3,480/., 

* due unto him for jewels, by him delivered for his said 
late majesty’s service, and for a ^jcorge, set with d*ia- 
inonds, and for a diamond, set in a ring of gdid, like- 
wise delivered for his said late majesty's service, and for 
one great jew’el bought of him J)y his majesty.* And on* 
the 27th of October, to tlie earl (if I’embroke, * 400l, 
in part of 2,000/., residue of the sum of^l 0,000/., in 
full satisfaction of a ring, bought by bis majesty of the 
earl of Holland, .and of other jewels, bqjight of Philip 
Jacobson, jejvellcr, ai«d a jewel, bought of* William 
Rogers, goldsmith, amounting in the whole to the sum 
of 10,400/.’ The followiiif* entry, though of a later 
date, has referen(*b to jewels bought during this period 
— ‘ By order 1 July l(j2S, to Henry Kllowes, 1,300/. 
for a bracelet which his majesty bought of him, and 
bestowed upon his dearest consort the (pieen, for a new 
year’s gift, at Xmas, '*• 

The imaginatiort of the poet was not a fiction ! 

• The Athena-um, No. 573. 
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** 4ty tber^ they are— 

Nobles and sons of nobles, patentees, 

Monopolists, and stewards ol this poor farm, 

On whose lean sheep sit the prophetic brow's. 
Here ts the pomp that strips the hoUsetess orphan^ 
Mt'tc IS the iiitdr that breaks the dc^plate heart. 
rhese are tne lilies glorious ai» Solomon, 

• "Who toil not, neither 4® they spin, — unless 
It be the webs they catch poor rogues withal. 
Here #a the sntleti which to ihemr>ho earn 
The ntfigarti linages of the earth, scarce leaves 
^ The tittle fhui wilt svpfMirt them, till they ciatut 
Jiaik to its colli, haul bosoin Here Is health 
Followed by prim disease, glory by shame. 

Waste by lean laininc, wealth by squalid want, 

^ And England's sin by England's punishment." 


The puiiisjiinent followed hard indeed. Our next ex. 
tract fron these letters exhibits the writer’s royal uncle 
not only a bejrgar but a prisoner. 1 print the letters, 
out ef their order in time, because it is of importance, in 
regard to the connection 1 believe to have been once 
meditated by the poj ular leaders with this young prince, 
tp complete the view which is presented of him in these 
valuable and very interesting documents. 

Hut tirst let the reader observe this passage from 
Clarendon. It refers to the latter part of the year 1()1<3. 

The a’Tival of the prince elector at London," says the 
noble historian, was now no less the discourse of all 
tongues than the death of Mr. Pym. He liad been in 
England before the tjoulSies, and received and cherished 
by the king with great dcinon.stration of grace and kind, 
ness, and supplied with a pension of twelve thousand 
pounds sterling yearly. When the king left London, he 
attended Lis majesty to York, and^residf*d there with him 
till the differences grew so high, that his majesty found 
it necessary to resolve to rgise an army for his defence. 
Then, on the mddeuy withput giving th« king many days’ 
notice of his restlution, tnat prince elector left the court; 
and taking the opportunity of an ordinary vessel em- 
harked himself for Holland, to the wonder of all men ; 
who thought it an unseasopable declaration of his fear 
at least of the parliament, and his desire of being well 
esteemed by them, when it was evident they esteemed not 
the king as they should. And this was the more spoken 
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of, when it was afterwards known* that^ the parliament 
expressed a good sense of his having deserted the king, 
and imputed it to his»conscience, ^ that he knew of some 
such designs of his majesty ^ as he could riot comfdy with,* 
At this time, after many loud discourses of his tforning 
(which were derived to Oxford, as somewhat that might 
have an influence upon his majesty’s Counsels, theae being 
then several whispers of some high proceedings they in- 
tended against the king) he arrived at London, and was 
received with ceremony ; lodged in M^hitehall, andhrder 
taken for the payment of that pension which liad been 
formerly assigned to him by his majesty >aiid a parti- 
cular direction given by fioth houses, thatheMiould be 
admitted to sit in the assembly of divines ; ’ wiiere, after 
he had taken the covenants, he contented to be otieii 
piesent: of all which the king took no other notice, 
than sometimes to express, that he*was sorry on his ne- 
phew’s behalf, that lie thougiit lit to declare suchacoup- 
pliance.’ ” ^ 

Wliatever the prince’s hopes were, however, all events 
now took an inauspicious turn rc^^specting them. Pym 
and Hampden — the leaders of what might be ftdled the 
constitutional party of the parliament, and the con- 
trollers of the parliament itsclj so long as they livctl — 
WTre now no more, lord Essex wan powerless, and their 
successors in influence were declared repuBlicans. Not 
that the hopes of the young prince evar perished alto- 
gether till the a-^ction*of presbyterians ^lio still con- 
tinued to egcoumge ^hem had also undergone most 
merited political death — they were still, it will be seen, 
retained; and from the style and character of the extracts 
which J now give' in support of this, another and a not 
ungrateful fact appejirs, — that th.* En^ish people lost 
little by losing any closer connection wdth this prince 
elector. His feelings seem to have been really mean 
and sordid as liis wants. Htf here details an interview, 
interesting yet very painful in its character, with his 
now imprisoned and deserted uncle. The letter is dated 
from AVhitehall, the 12th of November, 10'47- • 
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“ Madame,-"-! waitted all the last weeke on the king 
niy uncle att Hartipton court, whither I intend to return 
on Munday next, since there is very few w‘h him, & 
there is ^rumour of his remouvall,jthough I cannot give 
much credit to it, untill the army receive some satisfac- 
tion for their jjay, wdiout w<'h thdy will hardly goe farre 
from the citty or parP. His upon occasion doth 
still blame the way I have bin in all this while, &: I doe 
deffend it as the only shelter 1 have, when my publique 
busii esse 8: my person have received soe many 
neglects (I will not say worse) att court, & by those 
that had relation to him, & noe lesse by himselfe since 
the queene hath had any hand in businesse ; but I 
entred upon noe; particulars, but wished that, Avhatsoever 
opinion he had of me, 1 h' might in a happy aggreement 
wdi bis parP. be reestablished, wherein I could not but 
also comprehend the*' safety of my fronds ik leave what 
concernes myselfe to the venture, Madame, I would 
not liave renewed that sore of his ill usage of me since 
the queene liath had powe? w^h bin], but that he urged 
me to it, in saying / should rather hare lived upon 
bread a^d u'uter^ then have eotnphpl w'h the parl^ u'h 
he .y'' I did to have only one ehivhin more in my dish 
(w’‘h was his phrase, & I doe guesse who made use of 
it in another occasion afore this warre begunne) and 
that he. wonh^ have thought it a des,seig}i more worthg his 
neveii, if T had gonne about to hare taken his erowue 
from his head j w<Ii, & such .iike ejtpressions would 
have inodvx’d a sainct, neither doe I ^ know of any but 
our Saviour that would have ruined himselfe for those 
that hate one. The king used me else civily wdi 
enough kindnesse (att deast in appearance), neither 
seemed he displeased att the frcedoriu* I used in replying 
to him, wh I did wdi all the respect 1 could conceive, 
if it were otherwayes I should hope to heare of it by y*’ 
Ma^''. As 1 am writing c.f tliis, I am told, that divers 
coming from Hampton Court this morning say that the 
king is gone from thence this night, & that six horses 
were heard in the night gallopping over Kingstone 
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Bridge, w®li is Opposed to have beepe his & 

that it was not against his will, since there was noe 
bussell att all heard tn the night, & it is likely his ^ 
Ma‘ went away aforo the guards were sett, w®h\ised to 
be about 9 of the cl<^k att night, yesterday having 
been his writing day, jn w^h he littlp came abroad, Sc 
soonc retired after supper. Afore f close this ? shall 
acquaint w^h what I doe farther heare con- • 

cerning his Ma*''. . . I heare since that S** John Cooke, 
one of the com’"'' w^h the king, hath made relation to 
the bowse of peeres of his Ma‘“* departure yesternight 
about seven of the ,dock* through the gatilen alone, 
having left two letters upon the table in his bed 
chamber, one to tlie comissioners & another to (ioU. 
AV^haley that guarded him, giving them tliaukes far 
their civilities towards him, desiring ^jlie com'*’’ to present 
such papers as he had left there to the parh (the con- 
tents whereof I do not yet know). Sc desires CoU.* 
Whaley to give his saddle horses to the I), of Yorke. 
This is all what for the present 1 can acquaint 
concerning this businesse, not doubting but you will 
heare more particulars from others, since I have not 
beenc abroad to day, in w‘’h & for "ever 1 rest y** 
most humble & obedient sonn S% servant, C’uatilcs." 

In a subsequent letter to his mother*, dat^d from the 
same place six months later, he refers in the same tone 
of indifferent concern to the cloud the lfing,lie8 under” 
— observes that it 4s unusuall for kings Sf^ueencs 

t*vcr to con f esse thtmsdves to he in the wrong, then for 
such smaler potentates as myselfe,'' protests that he is 

not to answer for all the proceedings of a distempered 
state** and adds as for myT credit vjfh the parlia- 

* His royal cousins are in other letters a frequent subject of remark 
between the iinnee and his mother. In one, dated from Somerset- 
the 2<)th of Oct HHS, is the tollowing; — 1 belecve your Maty would 
iiott lie of my Stuflbrd’s opiiuon if youasaw the duke ot G tester, for my 
brother Edward had ever a round face from his >outh, & the duke of 
Glocester hath a long one allready, A his eyes though browne yet in my 
opinion arc of aiiuther shape then my sd brothers, but indeed be hath lus 
lutt cheekes as most children of that age have.'’ 
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meiit, I beleeve^yf nor any bodie else etwr heard 
me hragg of though I thinke myselfe an weU med hy 
4li>em as their present condition Sfr the state of affaires 
dotfi per^iitt ; neither doe, I knovif (considering w^Iiall 
how iftuch those that are nearest to me are against 
them) all this time where I BA)uld be bettor, -for I . 
would . rather be bettolditig to thoSe who never hav^ dis- 
^obliged me, (to whom I have some relation) for my 
maintenance, then to France, or any others that have 
wronged me.” 

Finally, in a letter written within a month of his 
uncle’s exec^ition, and when that terrible course of 
policy w4s well known to have been deci<led on, this 
prince; writes to his mother — the sister of Charles I. — in 
this 'cold unfeeling strain : — You did not faile in your 
judgement of the treaty w^h the king, though 1 be- 
leeve y** Ma^^ nor noe body else could have imagined tlie 
issue thereof altogether soe ill, as there is sufBcieut 
cause to ieare it will prouve. Many that were well 
wishers to it, did ever apprehend, that the kings too 
long husbanding his ronvessions, and lossc of oportunifg, 
would produce those effects that are followed, & (iod 
knowes where they v.ill end, for w^’^* those that have 
had or have still the manadging of those great affaires 
are to answer; othcrs-thal are but remotely concerned in 
the effects diereof, cannot he blamed if they doe not 
intermeddle; neither is it in their power to mend any 
thing ; For ^if hath been seen in all governments, that 
strength wiU still prevaile be it right rw wrung f 

And so OUT candidate-king waited quietly by till the 
execution of his uncle, and then he found that other 
objects were entertained by its promoters which could 
fairly dispense'^ at last 'with his presence altogether. 
Certainly Cromwell tad better claims than Charles 
Louis ! 

That extraordinary man — to resume tlie history of 
his fortunes — has spoken little in the house of late, but 
since the death of Strafford he has even increased in 
fervid activity. The remonstrance is now on foot in the 
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* house of commons, and he is one of \t8 most ardent 
promoteii ; for with every act of policy that had in view 
the separation of the moderate from the decided party, 
his excitement and ^eal increased. And, even thus 
early in his public career, vi^e can observe that ‘affect- 
ation of indifference to objects on which he had set his 
soul, which he converted in after fife into ones great 
means of achieving them. i 

Thus, Clarendon, speaking of the remonstrance, tells 
us — They [the leading men in tlie house of commons] 
promised themselves they should easily carry it : so that 
the day it was to be resumed, they entertainCtl the house 
all the morning with other debates, and towards noon 
called for the remonstrance ; and it being urged by st^me, 
that it was too late to enter upon it, with much difficulty 
they consented, that it should be ^entered upon next 
morning at nine of the clock • and every clause should 
be debated ; for they would not have the house resolved* 
into a committee, which they believed would spend too 
much time. Oliver (Cromwell asked the lord Falkland, 
why he would have it put off, .for that day would 
quickly have determined it ? He answered* there 
would not have been time enough, for sure it w^ould 
take some debate. The other rfiplied, A very wrry one. 
They supposing, by the computat^ri they had made, 
that very few would oppose it. But he quickly found 
he was mistaken.” * , 

It is not possible to •suppose that Cremwep could 
have believed •this,*eveR if he said it, since none knew 
better than Pym, Hampden, and himself, that one of 
the great objects of the remonstrance was to act as a 
touchstone of parties both in th^ house of commons and 
throughout the nation. Clarendon’s acldition to the 
story, also, is utterly incredible, unless it is to be token 
as another evidence of Cromwell's wily deceit, which it 
is difficult to take in that light? seeing so little motive 
for it. For the debate having been renewed the fol- 
lowing day, and having ended in the stormy scene so 
vividly described by sir Philip Warwick — (at three of 
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the clock in the morning, when [by a majority of eleven] 
tliey voted it, 1 thought we had all sat in the #alley of 
the shadow of death ; for we, like JoaVs and Abners 
young ihen, had catched at each others locks, and 
sheathed our swords in each others bowels, had not the 
sagacity and great^ calmness of , Mr. Hampden, by a 
short speech, prevented it, and led us to defer our angry 
debate until the next morning)” — the noble historian 
tells us, that as the members at that late hour were 
hurrying -out of the house, the lord Falkland asked 
Oliver Cromwell whether there had been a debate ? To 
w'hich he aftiswered, he wou^J take liis word another 
time ; aiid whispered him in the ear, with some asse- 
veration, that if the remonstrance had been rejected, he 
v'ortM have ftold all he had the neati morning^ and never 
have seen England more ; and ho knew there were many 
other honest men of the same resolution. So near,” 
jfdds Clarendon, w'as the poor kingdom at that time 
to its deliverance.” The story, if taken as a piece of 
sin/'erity on the part of f'romw'ell, is not to he believed 
for an instant. Tha*, as I have before remarked, was 
not his femper. It was not his temper to despair of 
any achievement on 'which he Iiad fixed his determin- 
ation and his hopes, sr long as life, and his gootl 
strong arm, remained' to him. 

(’ivil war%ecarae inevitable, and it is characteristic 
of Oomwelk thst he was the first man absolutely in 
the field., Act? ng under no regihar coKimission, he per- 
formed some nieces of daring anvl iuiportmit serviw; in 
his native districts. When the later declaration by the 
king* respecting the question of the militia hail left 
no doubt of the speedy pnfurling of tbc royal standard, 
he suddenly left London for the old vicinity of Hunt- 
ingdon, whither a supply of arms, sent at his own pri- 
vate charge, had preceded him, and where a large body 
of dauntless men awaited* liiin, inspired to the coming 
conflict by no mercenary or mean motives, hut by the 
great old lessons they had learned under the farmer of 
* Given in the Life of ryrri. 
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Ely and St Ives. His striking determination, too, at 
this peritod to venture every thing on the result of the 
contest, is further sliown by his having recklessly de« 
voted large sums out of his dwindled private patrimony 
to tile promotion of public designs. He had given 500/; 
to the fund raised by jiarliatnent for assistance to crush 
the Irish rebellion — he hatl purchased the weapons I 
have elsewhere named* ** — and when, some few months 
later, a difficulty arose respecting some hired •waggons 
provided to put lord Manchester’s army in motion 
against the king, he at once got rid of the difficulty by 
payiug out of his own pufse 100/. for Jtjie hire. 

Having arrived and picked out his men — a 'solid 
foundation for his famous regiment of Ironsides— ap- 
pears at once to have bent his chief exertions to tlie 
organisation of some system among the chief popular men 
of the district, whereby they might have the inliabitants 
immediately trained to military service, the ./easterft 
counties associated for mutual defence, and the move- 
ments of the royalists watched with unsparing vigilance. 
In the (Commons’ Journals of a vary little later date, an 
order is observed, that Mr. Cromwell do n?ove the 
lord lieutenant for the county of ^Cambridge, to grant 
his deputation to some of the inhabitants of the town of 
Cambridge, to train and exercise the inhabitants of that 
town." 

And a more obvious piece of daring sej^ice — more 
important it could not Wh — while the royal stai^ard still 
remained unfAirletl*, commemorated Croraw'eirs resolved 
zeal. Taking along with him his brother-in-law Valen- 
tine Wauton (member for th^ county of ^ Huntingdon), 
he succeeded in stopping the j^late of university of 

* The following are cKtrncta from the Journals of the house " Whereas 
Mr. Cromwell hath sent down arms into the county of Cainbndfre, for the 
defence of that eouiity ; it is this day ordered that sir I>udley North aball 
forthwith pay to Mr. Cromwell IIK)/, which he hath received from Mc- 
Crane, late high sheriff* of the county of Cambridge ; wliieh said HKV. the 
said Mr, Crane had remaining in his hands tor coat and conduct money.” 

** Ordered that Mr. Cromwell do move the lord lieutenant tor the county 
of Cambridge, to grant his depuUtion to some oi the inhabitants of the 
town of Cambridge to tram and exercise the inhabitants of that town. — 
16 W.” 
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Cambridge, a spoil of inestimable 'talae, which ^as ihen 
on the point of being sent to the king, to be melted 
down for the purposes of the waft* %Wc find, from tiie 
Journals, that, on the 15th of Augtiat, 1643, sir Philip 
Stapellon gave an account in the lower house, from 
committee for the ^defence of thp kingdom, that “ Mr. 
Cromwell, in Cambridgeshire, had seized the magazine 
ttin the castle of Cambridge ; and had hindered the 
carrying of the plate from that university.” And on 
the 18th of August, we find from the same authorities, 
a committee was appointed to prepare an order for the 
indemnity of Mr. Cromwfll and Mr, Walton, and 
those that have or shall assist them in the stopping of 
the, plate that was going from Cambridge to Yoiik.’^ t. 

• Nor, in these first decisive movements, did Cromwell 
forget his uncle sir ( )liver’s powers of mischief and apti- 
tude to use them. He marched over to llamsey, found 
"his uncle at home, and having treated him personally 
with every demonstration of studied kindness and re- 
spect, resolvedly took from him all his means of at that- 
instant assisting the king. The scene mast have been 
strange' on both sides, but it illustrates iti Cromwell with 
singular force one of the most remarkable qualities of his 
character. The reader /vill require nothing more to as- 
sist his imagination 'In the matter, after he has read the 

* Various aocoutin, have l»e<?n given.of this transartion, which, though 
disputed in varAius ways, is correctly slated in the text — but perhaps tne 
jnost cmmcal vera^pn i*' thet which followk, Ironi aiitract culitlcd “ Querela 
Caiitabrigteiisis,’' in which certainly, while the writer diKputes the jietzure 
of the plate, he c''ncedet> a seizure of a d-.ffcrcnt'bort, aA prompt and more 
amusing. — “ Ma^ler Cromwell, buygess tor the town ot Cambridge, and 
then newly turned a man of war, was sent down, as hjmself confessed, by his 
masters above, at the invitutidn of his masters belnvi% to gather what 
strength bo euuld, and atop all passages that no pb'te might be sent ; but his 
designs being frustrated, and lii?' character as an active subtle man thereby 
somewhat shaken, ne hath ever since bent himself to work what revenge 
and mischief he could against us In pursuit^wlisrcof, before that month 
was expiretl, down lie comes again in a terrible* manner with what forces he, 
could draw together, and surrounds diverse colleges while we were at' bur 
devotion tii our several chapelh, tnhtng away jirisoners several doctors of 
divinity, heads qf coliegeSf and <hcse he carries with him to London in 
triumph' " 

t See also May's History pf the Jumg Parliament, 5d book, p. 70 The 
booty must have been very Jarge indeed, since 'we find that the particular 
]>ieces sent ' from St John's College alone amounted to £065^ ounces 
See Barwick's Life, p. S4. 
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deligblfully characte^fit|c version of the anecdote given hy 
Vi" Philip Warwipk. While I was about Huntingdon;'' 
he says, visiting dhj sir Oliver Cromwell, his unde 
and godfather, at, his house at Ramsey, he told*me this 
story of his successful nephew and godson ; ^at he 
visited him with a good strong partv of horse, and that 
he had asked him his blessing, and that the few hmirs he 
was there, he would &ot ke(*p on his hat in his presence; but* 
at the same time, he not only disarmed, but plundered 
hifn: for he took away aU his plate." ’ * 

i^t last the king took the held, and the regular levies 
commenced on Iwth sides^ as they have befn described 
in the memoirs of Pym and Hampden. * It only 
remains here to notice, in particular detail, the practical 
result of all those great thoughts which I have hereto- 
fore shown in the course of partial realisation at the 
various stages of Cromwell’s history — in the final or- 
ganisation of that immortal troop of horse which becamS 
the after wonder and admiration of the w^orld. Had his 
history closed witli the raising and disciplining of these 
men, it would have left a sufficienit warrant of his great- 
ness to posterity. * 

Having accepted the commission under Essex of a 
colpnol of a cavalry troop, he j^roceeded to enroll a body 
of a thousand men. And on tliis it)ini let us first quote 
ilie celebrated Baxter’s words. I thintL," says that 
generally well-intentioned person, “^tlftt l^gviug been a 
prodigal in his'youtlf^ and afterwards* chan|jed to a 
zealous religiousness, he meant honestly in the main, 
and was pious and consdonable in the main course of 
his life, till prosperity and ftuchess corrupted him. That 
at his hrst entrance into the w|irs, being but a captain 
of horse, he. had a special care to get religious men into 
his troop : These men were of greater understanding 
than common soldiers, and therefore were more appre- 
hensive of the importance and consequence of the wars, 
and making not money, but that which they took for 
puhtie felicity, to he their endy they were tlie more en- 
gaged to be valiant ; for he that maketh money his end, 
o 4i 
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doth esteem hi^ life above bis pay, and tlierellfre is 1^ 
enough to ^ve it by flight* ivben danger comes, if pw 
sibly he can : But he that maket^ the felicity of church 
and staj^e his end, esteemeth it abqve his life, and there** 
fore will the sooner lay doam bis life for it. And men 
of parts and understanding know how to manage their 
busin^jis, and know that flying is the surest way to 
^ death, and that standing to it is 'the likeliest way to 
escape ; there being many usually that fall in flight for 
one that falleth in valiant flght. These things it *s 
probable Cromwell understood; and that none would 
be such engaged valiant men as the religious ; But yet 
I conjeclure, that at his first citoosing such mm into his 
troop, it was the very esteem and love of religions men, 
th^i principally moved him, and the avoiding of those 
disorders, mutinies, plunderings, and grievances, of the 
country, which debosht men in armies’ are commonly 
guilty of : By this means, he indeed sped better than 
•he expected. Aires, Desborough, Berry, Evanson, and 
the rest of that troop did prove so valiant, that, as far 
as 1 could learn, they nerm ouve 7'an away before an 
enemy. Hereupon he got a commission to take some 
care of the associated counties, where he brought this 
troop into a double re^rnent of fourteen full troops ; 
and all these as full ,pf religious men as he could get : 
These liavibg more Uian ordinary wit and resolution, 
had more than ordinal y success.*’ In this passage the 
writer toucHe§ on a question of wome interest in alluding 
to the first motives that are liVely to have prompted 
Cromwell in the selection of such men as these. There 
cannot be a doubt, 1 thii;:k, as it has been the purpose 
of these pages hitherto Ao illustrate, 'that the religious 
tendencies werd' seized by his genius first as a means 
rather than an end — yet it might have been in his 
thoughts as strongly that the end to be achieved was 
that of the best interests «f religion no le^. 

Nor will the reader who has accompanied me thus 
far suppose that this republican captain held religion 
to be the sole necessary accomplishment of a soldier. 
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V 'Mile hl^held, mdeed^ that bravery undccompanied by 
ilmy motives was a mere brutish faculty^ he held as 
strongly that the nolijest and least mercenary motives 
required yet the most^ faithful discipline. His regiment 
is thus described by Wbitelocke. ^'He had a* brave 
regiment of horse of his countrymen, most of them 
freeholders and freeholders son^, and who upon matter 
of conscience engaged in this quarrel^ and under Crom- 
well. And thus, being well armed within, by the aatie^* 
faction of their own consciences, and without by ^ood 
iron arms, they would as one man charge firmly and 
fight desperately'* A political enemy tg Cromwell 
writes still more strongly bf the excellence of his mili- 
tary di^ipline. His men^" says this writer, “ who in 
the beginning were unskilful both in handling their arms 
and managing their horses, by diligence and industry 
became excellent soldiers: for Cfomwell used them 
daily to look after, feed and dress their horses ; and» 
when it was needful, to lie together with them on the 
ground ; and besides, taught them fo clean and keep 
their arms bright, and have them ready for service ;*to 
chust' the best armour, and to arm themselves to the 
best advantage. Trained up in this kind of military 
exercise, they excelled all their fellow -soldiers in feats 
of war, and obtained more victories^ver their enemies.”* 
But the most striking and characteristic*evidence on 
these minor points of discipline remains to be quoted 
from a still mor^ in vetsrate enemy. Crdbwell,” says 

Heath t, ‘^wqll kupwing the nature of the quarril (whi^ 
was pretended for religion), resolved and advised, that 
there were no men so lihely to oppose the conquering 
gallantry of those gentlemen qn the king's side, than 

• 

♦ ** Hi autem Initio nec arma tractandi ner equo« gnarl, diligently soler- 
tiaquo bcUAtores acerrimi cvascrunt ; equis ctenim curandia, nutriendU ac 
detcrgendia indies assucfacti sunt, et si opus foret sunul humieubando ; 
arma insuper polire, mtida et usui expedita servare, loricas optiuias in- 
duere, seque CKtero armature generenommunire condoceft*ceTat cos Crqm. 
sveltius. Atquc hoc cxcrcitii militaris genere, pro* reliqiits aommilitonum 
omnibus cmica6re virtute bellica, pluresquc ah liostc i»Blmik report&xuut.'* 

— Itaic*s Eimckh &c. part 2. p. 270, 

t Flagellum, p. 31 — 33. 
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such who were or should he engaged upon account. ^ of 
conscience and zeal^ which would spirit them with the 
same magnanimous fortitude, ai?d make them also to 
indurc^ the difficulties and hardBhix>s of the war with a 
more* pertinacious constancy ; as having bodies better 
able, and minds more finely sublimed upon that score 
pro ^ris et focisj than the mixed and most rascally 
. herd of loose and vicious people. But yet prudently 
. considering, that in so long an interval and vacancy 
of ^ar, from which this nation had been blessed, the 
most forwardest Hotspurs on the account of zeal, might 
quale and rhrink at the noise of the battel, and their 
s{)iritual proud courage abate at the encounter, and 
never defie a Cavalier again after one dismal alarum and 
fright of a discomfiture ; he would first prove and try 
his troopers how they could endure a sudden terrour, 
and by that grow^iardy to the constancy of danger : 
*(as eagles certifie themselves of the genuine race of 
their young ones, by their experiencing lunv they can 
outstare and brave the sun, and imitate them with a 
bold and })assive fortitude, the hardy rudiments of their 
fighting predatory life ;) For as he relied on one hand 
upon their religious' resolution and spiritual valour, so 
did he not reject the arm of flesh, which should actuate 
those inward inipulsns, and by a Just temprament of both 
to a true conduct and manage their sober and 

well governed braveiy to an assurance of success and 
victory ; and sveh whose heafls fiikd, he resolved to 
dismount them, and ytve their h(rrses*to more vourayious 
riders. This he did by a stratagem upon the first 
muster of his troop ; when leaving privily placed twelve 
resolute men in an aynfyuscado, (it being neer some of 
the kings garrisons) upon a signal or the appointed time, 
the said amhvsh with a trumpet sounding a charge^ gaL 
loped furiously to the body, out of which some 20 instantly 
fled out of fear and dismay, and were glad the forfeiture 
was so cheap and easie, and, ashamed of their childish 
and disgraceful deserting of their station and colours. 
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had not the confidence to request their continuance in 
his service, or deny, or scruple the rendring their horsee 
to them who should fight the Lords battel in their steady 
Some shades there are in the account I havefnext to 
quote of this remarkable regiment, but it has also cha- 
racteristic touches of happiest trutl:^ which may not be 
denied. All Cromwell's men,*' says sir Philip,#^^ had 
either naturally the fanatic humour or soon imbibed, it.# 
A herd of this sort of men being by him drawn to- 
gether, he himself, like Mahomet, having transports of 
fancy, and withal a crafty understanding, knowing that 
natural principles, thougli not morally godd, will con- 
duce to the attainment of natural and politic ends, 
made use of the zeal ajid credulity of thost‘ persons ; „ 
teaching them, as they too readily taught themselves, 
that they engaged for Cod when h^ led them against 
the king ; and where this opinion met with a natural 
courage, it made them the bolder and too often M 
crueller ; for it was such a sort of men as killed brave 
young f’avendish and many others, after quarter givpn, 
in cold blood. And these men, habituated more to 
spiritual pride than carnal riot or intemperance* so con- 
sequently having been industrious* and active in their 
former callings and professions, where natural courage 
wanted, zeal supplied its place: aJid at first they chose 
rather to die than fly ; and custom rcmovcfffvar of dan- 
ger; and afterwards finding the sweet^f good pay and 
of opulent plunder an!l preferment, ihe 9lucra^ire part 
made gain sc^m toVicrfl a natural member of godliness 

* Not diisputiiijt these shrewd hints hwstr Philip Warwick, the evidence 
of cin eye-witiu-'is may he quoted here, in support of the contmiied mild- 
ness, modesty, religion, and ko<hIik>s, ot^CroinwcH’s speciat reginuMits.— 

yujcquid etfViennu in te denientes Ohf an, nauci *011 laeio, rehgiosnsi- 
xnuni iinpcratorcm, rehgionis niediis ni excrcitibus delensoreiu, ]>rotee. 
toiem, propagatorem, nemo nisi lauduni tuariim supra modnm invious hie 
reueritur, qui te non suspexerit, adrniratiis luent, ohservnntiA suniniA non 
colucrit. Emm vero ubniain lerrarum tarn leliKiosus visus est unjiciator, 
tamqufy roligiosub exereitus i Miraius ego sum, varuis :\ngiia> provmeias 
tunc pro negolioruin rneorum, vel prtnet/ns ma Setenmmn Ducts Guelth'ug 
Comitts llrt'Uttnni/a’ necessitate perngraiis. easqiu'^ militibus tuis refertas, 
ita quietas, tranquillas, ]ucrita$, qiMbi nc uuus quidotn in lUis miles 
esBCt, sir addictas pietati, quasi inmmchorum non inilitum Icgiones 
in pagiK ipsurum dispcrsu' degcrent. ICa corta singulis diebus thm fun* 
dendis Deo prccibu^, tCm audiendis det praiconus, erant assignats temporo. 
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Finally, and most interesting evidence of all, Crom- 
well himself, in one of his conferences during the 
protectorate, 'thus described in*’ memorable and cha- 
racterif^tic words, his own proceedings at the present 
period of his history. “ I was,” he said, a person 
that from my first employment was suddenly preferred 
and Iji/ted up froth lesser trusts to greater, from my first 
being a captain of a troop of horse, and 1 did labour 
(a® well as I could) to discharge my trust, and God 
blessed me as it pleased him, and I did truly and 
plainly, and then in a way of foolish simplicity (as it 
was judged by very great and wise men, and good men 
too) desired to make my instruments to help me in this 
work ; and I will deal plainly with you. I hud a wry 
wpHhy friend then, and he was a very noble person^ and 
J know his mcmori^ was very grateful to all, Mr. John 
Hampden, At my first going out into this engagement 
..(I saw) their men were beaten at every hand ; I did 
indeed, and destred him that he would make some ad- 
ditions to my lord Essex's army of some new regiments, 
and I told him I would be serviceable to him in bring- 
ing suoh men in as I thought had a spirit that would 
do something in the' work. This is very true that I 
tell you, God knows I ly^. not ; ^ Your troops, said 1, are 
most of them old detayed serving ruvn and tapsters, and 
such kind of fellows, and said I, their troops are geuth" 
mens sons, yoavger sons, and persons of quality ; do 
you think that the spirits of sndn hase*<ind meayi fellows 
will he ever able to encounter gentlemen, that have honour 


iinilitc« ipsos adeft modpjttos, lUhilque niM Dotiin, pirtatcm, religioiipra, 
viHutem mpirantet, ut ingcnud fatear cura utuijore non methocri 8a*pc* 
8U8pexi. Atque ne putet hic aliquis velle me tilandiri, oleum Olivano 
div^ndere, vti in illiuii aures iiistillnre, teutein Deuin adliibou, quod Hiepis- 
sime prtesidiariog Olivarii, inodA «»upr& dirt6 inilites adicna, no vel jnvere« 
cunduni vertiulum unquam ab uiluw ex illls ore percopentn, jusjurandum- 
que nullum, sed inerain bumanitatcm, urbanitatein. piotatem.vorocundiam, 
inodoAtiam animadverterim. Unde nequuquam in Oli varii militibua locum 
habere potoit quod dc omnibus aliig jainpridcm dccantatuin est, 

Nulla tides pietasqud viris qui castra sequuntur; 
sed dc illis dkendum potius est, 

Multa fldus pietasque viris qui castra sequuntur.’* 
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^ awl courage f and resolution in I pre- 

sented him in this manner conscientiottsly, and truly I 
did tell him, you must ^et men of a spirit And take 
it not ill what 1 say (1 know you will not) of a% spirit 
that is lively to go on as far as gentlemen will go, dr else 
I am sure you will he beaten still ; I told him so, I did 
tnily. He was a wise and worthy person, and h§ did 
think that I talked a good notion, but an impracticable 
one; truly I told him 1 could do somewhat in it ; I did 
so ; and truly I must needs say that to you, (impail: it 
to what you please) I raised such men as had the fear 
of God before them, and made some conscience of what 
they did, and from that tfay forward, I must say to 
you, they were never heattm, and wkeret'er they were 
engaged against the enemy they heat eontinunlly ; and 
truly this is matter of praise to God,^and it hath some 
instruction in it to own men that are religious and godly, 
and so many of them as are peaceably, and honestly , and^ 
quietly disposed to live within government^ , as will be 
subject to those Gospel rules of obeying magistrates, aT\jd 
living under authority ; I reckon no godliness without 
this circle ; but without this spirit, let it pretendl what 
it will, it is diabolical, it is devilish* it is from diaboli- 
cal spirits, from the height of J^^tham’s wickedness.” 

And now, in leading forth into the field these thou- 
sand warriors, Oliver Cromwell gave thefii their last 
instruction in a piece of fiery sincerity wjiich, better 
than the cold hypocri^ he liad equally *in command, 
availed him fur hia« present purposes. He toRl them 
that he would not seek to j>erplex them (since other 
officers he had heard instructoil? their troops in the nice 
legal fictions of their civil superiors in parliament) with 
any such phrases as fighting for king anS parliament t; 


*■ This was said, tbo reader will wollect, under the protectorate, in a 
confereufc on the advantage^ of jnonarchy, 
t A few months later he m said, on the authority of a royaiUi journal of 
the time, the “ Mercurius Foliticus,” lo have uswi a very difTerent style. 
When the assoriateil counties, s.’iys the writer, were Ihreatcm'd by lord 
Canel, Cromwell invited the principal gentry in Essex, Suflblk, Norfolk, 
Cambridge, and Heitford, to a conterence, where he urged ufion them the 
propriety ol uniting oil the forces they could raise, in order to repulse the 
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it was for the j^arliament alone they were now marching 
into military service ; for himself he declared that if he 
met king Charles in the body of^ the enemy, he would 
as sooi\, discharge his pistol upon him as upon any pri>- 
vate man ; and for any soldier present, therefore, who 
was troubled with a conscience that might not let him 
do th^^like, be advised him even now to quit the service 
he was engaged in. A terrible shout of determined zeal 
announced no deserter on that score, and on marched 
Cromwell and bis Ironsides, — then the seed, and soon 
after the flower, of that astonishing army, which even 
lord Clarendon could describe as one to which victory 
was entailed, and which, humanly speaking, could hardly 
fail of conquest whitliersoever led — an army whose 
ord^r and discipline, whose sobriety aiid manners, whose 
courage and success, made it famous and terrible all 
over the world. went Noll Cromwell,'^ said the 

.reckless royalist Marchmont Needham — forth went 
Noll in the might of his spirit, with his swords and 
Bibles, and with all his train of disciples ; every one of 
whom is as a David^ a man of war and a prophet ; 
gifted men all, that have resolved to their work better 
than any of the sons* of Levd, and are rushing through 
England with their tw'O-edged swords and Bibles, to 
convert the gen tiles. ’i 

Cromw'cll^styles himself a captain of a troop, in the 
characteristic p4'ce of autobiography quoted in, these 
descriptions of his men, but I cunnot ^tliscover that he 
ever hclh such a commission under Essex^ It possibly 
refers merely to the period of his first daring excursions 
before the king’s standard was in the field, and which. 


common enemy, “ Be entrealcrt them to consider serioticily how aewpt- 
able a service they should render to the king by keeping five whole coun- 
ties in his otiediencc ; and concluded by drawing their attention tu the 
honours and other rewards which they might justly cxjietft from his ma- 
jcbty, in return for so signal a proof of their loyalty ! ” — “ Such excellent 
arts have they/’ he continues, “to abuse the people, and make them think 
they doe good service to the king, when they endeavour to destroy him.’* 
It will be observed that here Cromwell was dealing with the gentry — not 
the commonalty — of the parliamentary force. 
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*'wit;hout any regular commission, he seems to have pur- 
sued also some few days after, for one of his exploits be- 
fore all the parliamentary commissions of array hadbeeti 
issued, was to seize the person of sir Thomas Cqpisby, 
high sheriflT of the county of Herts, who had come to St. 
Albans on the market-day for the purpose of proclaim- 
ing the earl of Essex, and all who sltould be hi% fol- 
lowers, traitors. The self-important knight had arrived 
in the market-place, and gravely unfolded his momentous 
proclamation, when suddenly he was pounced uponiby 
Cromwell and his troop, and carried oif a captive to 
London. Then it was Cromwell received has coloners 
commission, with an instruction to increase his followers 
to a regiment of a thousand men ; and how he did this 
the reader has seen. * ^ 

Meanwhile the commissions of array are out on all 
sides, and every town, every villagef every hamlet in 
England, is a muster place for armed men, who are to 
fight against their own countrymen, their friends, per- 
haps their kindred. The causes which suddenly raised 
up for the king a larger levy of pgytisans and soldiers 
than could possibly have been anticipated by the parlia- 
ment, have been already placed before the reader. * “ I 
thought,” says the enthusiastic and honest Ludlow, in 
describing his adhesion to the armv»of Essex ^ I 
thought the justice of that cause I had engaf^ul in to be 


• In the Life of Hammien. ^ * 

t “Soon nllor my enif.igemcnt in this cause, I met v4th Richard 
Fiennes, son to the jorcl S^v, an^ Mr Charles Fleetwood son to nr Miles 
Fleetwood, then a membei of the fiouse of commons, with whom consult- 
ing, it was resolved by us to assemble ns many young gentlemen of the 
Inns of court, of whicli we then were, aiuLothers, ae should be found dis- 
poMid to this service, iii order to be instructed together in the use of arms, 
to render ourselves lit and capable of artingbUi case there should be otca- 
Bion to make iisfe of us. To this end we praeured a pevnn oxperiencwi in 
military alFuirs, to instruct us in the use of arms; and for some tunc we 
frequently met to exercise at the Artillery-C^round in l^ondon. And being 
informed^ that the parliament had resolved to raise a life guard for the 
carl of Essex, to consist of an hundred gentlemen, under the command of 
sir Philip Stapclton a member of parliament, moot of ourcomiwtny entered 
themselves therein, and made up the greatest part of the said guard ; 
amongst whom were Mr. Richard Fiennes, Mr. Charles Fleetwood, after- 
wards lieutenant-general, major-general Plurnsun, colonel Nathaniel Hich, 
colonel Thomhnson, colonel Twisleton, colonel Boswell, major Whitby, 
and myself, with divers others.”— Memotrs, vol. i, i». 42. 
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SO evident^ that I could not imagine it to be attended widi 
much difficulty. For though I supposed that many of 
the clergy, who had been principal authors of our 
miseries, together with some of the courtiers, and such 
aasah^hitely depended on the king for their subsistence, 
as also some foreigners, would adhere to him ; yet I 
could' not think that many of the people, who had been 
' long oppressed with heavy burdens, and now with great 
difficulty had obtained a parliament, composed of such 
persons as were willing to run all hazards to procure a 
lasting settlement for the nation, would be either such 
enemies to^ themselves, or so ungrateful to those they 
had trusted, as not to stand by them to the utmost of 
the{r power : at least (though some might not have so 
much resolution and courage as to venture all wdth them, 
yet) that they woul^ not be so treacherous and unworthy, 
to strengthen the hands of the enemy against those who 
had the laws of God, nature, and reason, as well as those 
of the land, of their sicfe/* But not the common people 
alone, whom many causes may be supposed to have in- 
fluenced, deserted, at this trying hour, the parliament 
which had risen to assert their rights of property, of 
labour, and of conscience — men of rank, who had 
hitlierto acted firmly and resolutely against the king, 
now faifly deserted ihe principles they had avowed, and 
went over to the royal banner. Nothing but that subtle 
and delicate sense of honour, which the term loyalty 
implies,, could have actuated the^e merrto such a coursew 
It was no love for Charles or for his cair;e — but that 
grinning honour ” stood in the way, they had fought 
against both. I heir voices had bebn their own in the 
struggle for libprty and Jaw, but their swords were the 
king's alone. I would not continue here an hour,*' 
wrote lord lloliert Spencer from the royal camp to his 
wife, ‘‘ if there could be an expedient found to solve 
the punctilio of honour.” Ahd thousands were agitated 
by the same melancholy reflection, till the welcome death 
they sought in battle solved every punctilio at last. 
Had such men as these seen tlie crown of England on 
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a heclge-Btake," they would have remainwl to the deiith 
Reside it. ^ » 

A man of this so^t, for instance, was sir Bev^ill 
Orenvil, who, when the king s affairs were in miserable 
plight at the first from the difficulty of collecting'men, 
suddenly declared himself for Charles, published a com^ 
mission of array, raised troops, and occupied a line of 
posts in the western counties. I go," he said, with i 
joy and comfort to venture my life in as good a cause, and 
in as good company, as ever Englishman did ; and 1* do 
take God to witness, if I were to choose a death, it 
would be no other than this." Here there appeared no 
grinning " doubts, but they existed notwithstanding. 
In (ilrenvil they took the shape of that sort of ipe- 
lancholy foreboding touching his own fate, which ads 0 
so strongly afflicted Falklantl. In his active exertions 
in the field, in the more general business of the strife, in 
fierce and passionate resolution against the foe, Grenvil * 
yielded to none. Here he had no doubts, no scruples, 
nothing that stood in the way of service. Deeper in hU 
heart of heart the melancholy lay. ^ 

Among the manuscripts entrusted to me by lord 
Nugent I have found some interesting letters before 
and during the first year of tjie war, written to his 
wife — to his best friend the lady Grace GrenviF’ — by 
this gallant man. 1 shall quote one, dated*from Bod. 
inyn the l!2th of October, wliiuh illustrates a 

striking difference het>v«en the levy of Jlie common 
troops for the J^ing’st service, and such levies as we have 
noticed in the case of Cromwell. It illustrates, too, 
the change w-hich these distressing times could work in 
the gentlest natures. The mild ai»d gentlemanly Grenvil 
now threatens his neighbours anef his tenants, and flings 
out insulting epithets against his old friend and asso- 
ciate the carl of Essex. 

Deabe Love, — I will detaiiie Sym. Cottle no 
longer, nor can he bring you much more newes then 1 
sent you yesterday. We found men enough at the 
place appointed well arm'd, & for my part 1 am impa- 

VOL. VI. H 
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tient, (as all nay honest ffends eke are) that we did not 
marcli presently, to frtch thofte traitors oat of fhMr 
n^asi at Lanceston, or fire' themo in 1>ut som of our 
fayntet hretliereft have prevailed so fatr tlie sher- 
riff, as there is a conference agreed on this clay between 
— 6 — of a side, to see if they can compose matters. 
But Mii^e will marefi on neverthelesse to lie before hand if 
^ they agree not. My neight^ors did iN that they ('(ime mt 
out, (Sf are punhfmbfe by the lawe in a high dvgt'oe, 
though I vviti do the best / c/m to save some of the 
konester sort, yet others shat/ smart. 'J'hey were not in 
this to have commands from me; it is a legall course 
the sherritf is directed to by the statute, & he is the 
coriander in the busines, & not the collonells, but he 
may take to his assistance whom ho pleases. My neigh- 
bors did perchance looke to heare from me, tS,' (/" 
proceed I shall expect they should yet corue forth ^ or they 
" shall suffer, Sc they shall have farther direction from 
me. The gallant prince Rupert goes on gloriously in 
bis uncle’s service; he hath given anothcT blow to the 
enirny greater then ,die former. Sc hath well nye cutt off 
all thtir cavalliy w*** his; so as the great cuckho/d u* 
forc'd to shaft himself up hh foote, id^iu the ivalts of 
Wori'nster, Sc not being able to keepe the field, wither- 
ward the king is rr»>ving w’** his army to give the last 
blow, being able to barre him from all reliefc, and his 
army is mightily encreased. Cottle hath a note. Pub- 
* lish it^fo y^fvends. 1 have sUit it vlready to my Cos. 
Cary. 1 hope we shall shortly sijc goq^l daies againe. 
My noble frend the brave Wihnott had a shrewd 
wound, & the prince ‘himselfe sliglitly hurt, but they 
kiild 2000 of. the enimy w^i* little Josse. Your owne 
B. Grknvilk.” 

What a change from a few years before, when bonds 
of love no less than sympathy connected the writer with 
men of thoughts as lofty and hearts as generous and 
fame as pure as his own, but for whom he cannot find ‘ 
better words now than traitor or than cuckold ! How 
different from the days when his only care was for the 





damestic charities he is now forced to thAst, aside ; vrh^n 
the sanctities of social life occupied the thoughts that 
are now only bent on^lhe tragic scenes of civil strife, on 
plundered towns, on flaming villages, on ravage^ home- 
steads. The reader will not perhaps object tp my intro- 
ducing here, from the same valuable manuscripts, a 
picture of sir Bevill Grenvil as he*«;/w', in one^f hn* 
letters of that former time, to the same best friend^ 
Mrs. Grace Grenvil.*’ Such touching memorials, illus- 
trating so vividly the changes of the period, btflong 
peculiarly to . a personal history of the time, and are 
used too scantily to be wdtliheld vrhen fpund. The 
matter of these letters contrasts rwt tnore strongly than 
their appearance — that which has been quoted, so worn 
and soiled, as though it had travelled across a VJ^de 
country in some trooper’s pocket — these almost aa» fresh 
and clean as letters writiei) ) esteniify. The date of the 
first is London, May 18. 16’2() ; that of the setond on^y 
two days later. 

My Dearest, — Since myne by Stanburie I have 
receaml yrs by my ()o: Trevillians man, wherin you 
say you have not Jieard from me, w^*' 1 wonder at, for 
surely 1 have written often unto you, both by way of 
Exeter, & otherwise. But you doe much amaze me, 
to tell me you are soe much disjjfessM, for want of a 
midwife ; for gods sake be sure to have out under hand, 
whatever it cost, & you cauot excus| your fault, in 
neglecting it so§ long« Howsoever have hiyne Abbott 
by, if all else faille, ghee 1 hope will do her Uest, A I 
assure myselfe can do well enough. There is little hope, 
of having any of the Plate home as yett, but all that can 
be don shall be. I am glad yoi4 have fctcht some of the 
Timber, to keope Allen aworkef ; for J flesire the worke 
should goe on, w‘>* all possible speed. If my co ; Arun- 
dell be at.Eflbrd when you have Cluld, it will be verrie 
fitting shee should be a God-mother too, therfore though 
it be a boy, in treat both her & ray sister too, it is no 
more then we have don formerly. My b?ro. Hen; js the 
man, whether it be boy or^irl, ^ I hqp^ Jo: 

H 2 
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9 haU he there ioo if H he a hoy, though the King hath 
lately sent him to the Tower, for some wordes spoken in 
the Parlm\ but we are all resolv'd, to have him out againe 
or willr proceed in noe businesses & if y® Child chance 
to be ®borne before my coming downe stay the ChrisU 
ning till we can heare from one another. I will write 
ahorth^ to you againe, in tlie mean time doe rest yf otvne 
, Beville Gbenvile. , . . Reme'her my duty to y*" mo- 
ther & forgett mee not to my sister.” Again : — Mv 
Dearest, — How all the things, that at sevcrall times I 
have & shall send to you from hence, will nowe come 
unto you 1 linowe not, because they are to passe thorough 
so many hands, but I will hope the best. I have this 
weeke sent you a boxe of ... . Sweet Meats, ass many 
sortes 5: the l)est 1 can gett, saving only apricots, 
wherof there are but one pound, & those not verrie 
goo<l though the best yt can he gotten too ; there were 
fewe or fione don the last yeare, because of the sicknes, 
& that makes the scarsety. The note of perticulars is 
heerinclosed, wanting only one boxe of the Quidiniock, 
w®‘‘ I have eaten. 1 hope my Lady be now w“^ you, 
therforC reine’bcr my duty to her. IVe have S* Jo: Eliot 
at liberty againe, the*house was never quiet, till the King 
releas'd him. If god send us a boye, I have a good 
minde, to have hiiiir called John, for my poore brother 
John’s Bake,‘ if it be a Girle, Grace, But 1 would faine 
perswade myseljfc'. that I could l)e there at it, though I 
am now in' some doubt, & thtjirforc will heartcly pray 
for you, if i cauot he present. , Kfepe piy aunts and 
my sister by any meanes with you, & remember me to 
them. So I hasteiey coraend you to God, resting] your 
own ever j Be vile Gbenvile/’ 

Since the levying of his regiment Cromwell has, 
meanwhile, already greatly distinguished himself. His 
first service was sudden and complete as his seizure 
of the unlucky sir Thomas Conisby. Having received 
intelligence of a meeting of gentlemen of the king’s party 
at Lowestoft in Suffolk, for the purpose of concerting 
means for mahing a stand in that quarter, he came upon 
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them by surprise^ and made the whole body, consistiiig 
of about .thirty persons of opulence and distinction, his 
prisoners. It was mentioned in the journals of the day 
as the best piece of service that hath been done a long 
time.” * The historian of the parliament. May, tella 
us that the ammunition and engines pf war, secured on 
this occasion by Cromwell, were enough to® have 
served a considerable force/' And certain it was, pur- • 
sues that historian, that if Cromwell had not sur- 
prised them in the nick of time, it had provejl a matter 
of great danger to the country ; for within one day after, 
as many more knights ar^l gentlemen that '•were listed 
before, would have met at the same place.” 

The first pitched battle between Charles and ,his 
subjects has been described in the life of Hampden. Bat 
while these early occurrences of the; war left every one 
doubtful to which side success had fallen, the resolute 
cavalry of Cromwell were achieving remarkable and* 
unquestioned advantages in every direction of their 
march. t At the head of twelve troops, their colonel 
had penetrated into Lincolnshire •— disarming the dis- 
affected as he passed — taking Stamford an*d Bur- 
leigh House by his way — and scattering all oppo- 
sition before him. Not fa* from Grantham they 
were met by double their number® — a flying corps of 
cavalry belonging to a light army levied ny young ge- 
neral Cavendish, and with which he strove to recover 

* “ liy letters from Suffolk of the 15th present, it wA inroruipd that on 
Tuesday last, colariel Crcftnwe*, with about KHK) horse, having notice of a 
irrcat confederacy held ainongst^the malignants at a town called Lowestoft, 
111 that county, being a place of great consequence, came upon them un. 
awares, and gained the town with smell difficulty and no shot: took 
prisoners sir Thomas Ba,rkcr and his brother sir John Pettus, Mr. Thomas 
Knevei, two of the younger Catlings, caMain Hammond, Mr Corey, Mr. 
Turvill, Mr. Preston, and about twenty ^hers of gi^ wortli. This was 
the best piece of service that hath been done a long time, for both the 
counties will now be freed of their fears of the malignants. There were 
also taken in the said town, divers cl^-gymen of the confederacy, good 
store of ammunition, excellent saddles, great store of pistols, powder, shot, 
and other engines for war, sufficient for a great fbree. This hath set tlie 
whole country right, so that now they are all up in arms, and would feign 
be in action for the parliament Divr 18. Mar. 

+ “ And now,” writes Mrs. Hutchinson, “ were all the coiintreyes in Eng- 
land noe longer idle sjiectatocs, but sererall stages, whereon the tragedie of 
thecivlll warre was acted; except the castnrne a^eoeiation, where Mr. Oliver 
Cromwell, by his diligence, prevented the desigries”of the royall party.** 

H 3 ^ 
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JJncolnah'ire to the king* Grorh well's men, thoirgli 
many of them harassed and fatigued, stood firm ; and 
the front they presented, few in tnimhetrs as they were, 
would^i^em to have been not at all inviting to the enemy; 
for the firing on both sides for upwards of half an hour 
appears to have |;»een confined to the skirmishers fhat 
coveWd each line — till at last Oom well himself 
^gave the word, and his men advanced with an irresistible 
shock. The result may he described in the letter which 
Cromwell addressed to the speaker the instant after the 
event — God hath given ns this evening a glorious 
victory ov<»r our eneniies, /They Were, as wc arc in- 
formed, one and tvventie Colours of horse troops, and 
three or foure of dragoons. It was late in the evening 
wlien .we drew out. They came and faced ns tvithin two 
miles of the town. , So soon as w'e had tlie alarum, we 
drew out our forces, consisting of about twelve troops, 
whereof some of them so poore and broken, t hat yon shall 
seldorae have seen woi*se ; with this handfnll it pleased 
God to cast the scale ; for after we had stood, a little 
above musket shot the one Ixidy from the other, and the 
dragooris having fired on both sides for the space of 
halfc an houre or more, they not achancing towards us, 
we agreed to charge tlievi, and advancing the body after 
many shots on both sfulcs, came with our troops a ]>retty 
round trot, they standing fiime to rewive us, and our men 
charging fi^*rce>y upon them, they were immediately 
routed ^ud ran all aw^ay, and wee htuf the execution of 
them two or three miles. I belieVe sCfme of our souldiers 
did kill two or three men a pece. IVe liave also gotten 
some of tlieir officers, a?id some of their colours ; but 
what the num\^er of dehd is, or what the prisoners, for 
the present we liave not time to inquire into/* * 

Cromwell’s ne^ct important service was the relief 
of Gainsborough, which, having been taken by lord 
Willoughby, and garrisoned with parliamentary sol- 
diers, would have surrendered before the army of lord 
Newcastle, returning victorious from A^thefton Moor, 

• Pevrcct Diurnal, S5th of May, 164S. 
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but for the iiiterpufiition of Oromw^?ll, wlip^ 

3udcleu and aatoniahing bravery, threw himself, and hia 
regiment betwt'en the t^wn and the first division of the adr 
vancing royalist force, cpirmiaiided by lord Newcastle $ 
brother, young general Cavendish. It was a fearful po- 
sition. On the summit of an acclivity before them were 
ranged numbers in the proportion o/ at least thjee to 
one, while along the base of the hill ran a lofty fence 
accessible only through a single gateway. On this * 
quarter the enemy poured a heavy fire^ yet Cromwell, 
having himself resolutely and safely ]iassed, died his men 
through, ins|ured by his own courage to decd^ of as lofty 
xlaring, farmed them as they passed, section by section, 
and then at once made a furious charge //jj hUJ^ which 
overbore the enemy as much by tlu; wonder the act' in- 
spired as by any real shock of arms. The major part 
of the royalists fled in broken confusion. Cromwell, stifl 
holding ins men togtJther, plunged back on that part q£ 
the enemy which alone had been* able to stand, drove 
them ])ell mell into a bog, and there, it is melancholy 
to be obliged to add, butchered them, incluchng poor 
Cavendish himself, without mercy. It was ilie first 
great ad\aiitage these resolute soldiers had gained — 
their leader had inspired them to it by daring which 
might well have carried them heyoyd the common limits 
of soldierly forl)earancc — mid it is chari^jihle to sup- 
pose that this act w as committed at time w'hen they 
were scarcely ressiionsildc agents."*^ • 

7'his achjf.'veiiKiut,* Mdiitelocke tells us, w^is '‘the 
beginning of Cromwell’s great fortunes, and now he 
began to appear in the world#’ It was the beginning, 
too, of his close and extraordiira^y intimacy with I reton. 
7’his famous man w as at the' time a feptain in “ Col. 


* TJ»C Perfect Jliurnal v'ntcs of the result:’ — Pen. ravendn.h, and 
another person of note, inueh like to gen. King, one tolooel, hciif cot, 
fterjeant in.i]or, ami ^ captain, with above 100 others, were loiind dead itpoii 
the place, near uiHtn twice us tnutiy killed in the pursuit, and prisoncfs above 
Upon their retreat they relieved the town with itow’der and other provu 
sipns ; alter which they skirmished W'lth a new supply of Keweahtle’s itray 
that cgme against them, brought off their foot wnich was engaged with 
great disadvantage, and made a tair retreat mto the toivn, with httle Ions.” 

H 4 
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Thornhaugh’s regiment ; ” but hearing of Cromwell's 
braYe intentions in this matter solicited leare to join him 
in the enterprise, and a lasting )^nd of friendship was 
thereafter sealed betwixt them. Cromwell had perhaps 
the tftost surprising faculty in selecting his friends or 
agents of any man that ever played a great part in the 
world; and ijt might possibly be taken as in some sort 
, an evidence of the purity of his present motives that he 
now selected 1 reton. Eleven years the junior of Crom*. 
wefi, this gallant and virtuous man had been bred to 
the bar, and had distinguished himself tlius early by the 
projection ef various legal an(| constitutional reforms of a 
very striking and philosophic^ character. His opinions, 
however, were all republican, and his integrity so stern 
apd uncompromising*, that no worldly motives or 
advantages ever changed or modified those convictions 
of his mind. Nor did military services ever transport 
*him out of philosophical or meditative habits, since he 
was able with amazing facility, as Hume has w ith a 
misplaced sneer observed, to graft the soldier on the 
lawyer, the statesmap on the saint.*' Three years after 
the relief of Gainsborough, this excellent person married 
Cromwell’s eldest daughter, Bridget, then in her twenty- 
first year — having, in^antly upon the former action, 
Mrs. Hutchinson teVs us, “ quite left colonel Thorn- 
haugh’s regiment ” to join that of the greater colonel 
whose conduct and genius had charmed him." 

These individual successes, meanwhile, availed little 
against serious reverses lately undargona by the par- 
liament. Even after relieving Ciainsborough Cromtvell 
was obliged to draw off 'towards Boston, which he did 
in masterly order ; slovdy retreating before the over- 
whelming force of the main body of Newcastle’s army, 
yet presenting at every step of his retreat a bold front 
to his pursuers, and appearing to invite rather than shun 

• Ludlow sayB of him in nfler year*, that when he heard of a bill 
brought into parliament in hia absence, to settle upon him two thousand 
a year in land, in his character of lord deputy of Ireland, he expressed 
hiB displeasure, and said, they had many just debts, which he wbhed 
thpy would pay, before they made such presents : that, for their land, be 
had no need of It, and therefore would not have it. * 
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an encounter.’* Newcajide, however, marched straight 
on’to Gainsborough, recovered that place, and made him- 
self master of Lincoln^ 

In the west it was, however, that the kingis forces 
were at this time chiefly successful. The letter Already 
quoted from the Grenvil manuscripts referred to some 
of these successes ; and the fight of ||radock yown, 
where sir Ralph Hopton commanded the royal troops, , 
was a decided victory. In this Grenvil greatly distin- 
guished himself, and the rout of the parliamentai^ans 
was complete. Shortly after, however, I find from 
these manuscripts, Grenyil wrote from Qkehampton 
to his best friend" thus: — Dkare Love, — I 

will wTite a hasty line by my cos. Parker. We 
march’d wt^‘ some foote and horse from Plimpton 
prevent the enimy from gathering power at Tavistock, 
where he forbare to come for fearc of us. We then 
marcht to Okchainpton to finde him, we being sure* 
they were there w'** 5000 men, but they ran away be- 
fore we came. There were sent some horse & dragoons 
to Chagford to pursue them in tl\p night, but fofwant 
of good foote, & the approach to the towne being verjr 
haril, our men were ford to retire dgaine after they were 
in, one losse we have mstain^d that is unvaliuahte, to 
witt Sydjvey Godolphin is slaivm in the attempt, who 
was as gallant a gent, as the world had, 1 have time for 
no more. Y” ever B. Grenvile.’* % 

Godolphin* was indtjed a loss, — and is moreover 

• • 

* or this accomplished man, Clarrtidon speaks in a passage of his own 
life, which should not be omitted here '«-—** I'here was never so great a 
mind and spmt contained in so little room ; s<> large an underitandine and 
so unrcAtrained a fancy, in so very small aJ)ody ; so that the lord FalKland 
used to say merrily, that he thought it anas d grea'* iiigredicnt into hia 
friendship for Mr. Ciodolpluii, that he W'^ls plea.^ed to be found in his com- 
pany, where he was the properer man j and it may be, the very remaikatile- 
ness of his little {lerson, madt' the sharpness of his wit, and the composed 
quickness of his Judgment and understanding, the more notable. He had 
spent some vears in France, and in the Low Countries ; and accom]>anied 
the earl of Leicester in bis ambassage into DcMimark, before he resolved to 
be quiet, and attend some promotion iti the court ; where his excellent 
disposition and manners, and extraordinary qualihcatioiis, made him very 
acceptable. Though every body loved his company very welt, yet he 
loveil very much to be alone, being in his constitution inclined somewlpit 
to melancholy, and to retirement amongst hu books j and was to iar from 
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cljBat from the tone of the letter, that the western par* 
liaipentary men Avere rallying once more. They had 
in fact been elevated by the news pf Assistance providing 
for iheBi by the parliament, and sir Ralph Hopton now 
foolishly ottered siege, to the unimportant garrison of 
Plymoutli, dividing his army for that purpose, instead 
of copcentratii|g if on one point towards Tavistock, to 
^ clear the country to the eastward, Avhere tlie parliament- 
arians Avere collecting strength. The latter Ijafl l)een 
the ’advice of Orenvil, whose next communications to 
his wife, crumpled, soiled, and torn as his fortunes, are 
' accordingly^ most melancholy and desponding. The 
first is dated from Plymptoii and })reBetits several cha- 
racteristic points. 

My deare Love, — great care 8c good aftectiou, 
as they are very remarkable, so tJiey deserve my beet 
tliankes, & 1 could ’wish that the subject you he- 
•fitowe them upon, coxdd l>etter requite you. 1 shall re- 
turne your Messenger w but Ixttlc cvrlamtif cuucvriimg 
our present CoudlUon. Our Army lyes still in r>everaU 
quarters. 8' Ka. J lepton my Lo; Moliim, is upon 
the noHth side of IMimouth two llegiin^'', CIollo: 
Ashbouru: Js: Bark; &. 1. are on the east side av*^^ 

two Begim^^: 8i Avith Jack Trevaii; & 

their two Regind^ Wf.re sent the last weeke to Modhury 
to possesse that* quarter before the enemy came, being 
the richest part^of this Countrey, av hence most of our 


being tictivo, that be naK contented to be reproached by lub fuoJidu with 
la4iiiedfe , and wa> ot so nicii and tender a loinposinon, tb.it a little irain or 
wind would disorder him, and drvort him from any short journey lie had 
moat wUluigly prupuaed to him^clt'; uisiomueh as h /ten he rtd ohioad v'tth 
those in mhon’ comp^^ny hr most tdr/ightfdj tf the wind chanced to he in his 
faee~t fte wautd {after a Itttle pleasant ^nurmurin^) suddenly tat n hu horse 
and ^0 home ; Vet tlie civil war no sooner hegaiiJKtbe rirsl api>roacJie« 
towards which he discovered as soon as any man, by the proi'codings in 

i tarJiapieiit, where be was a member, and opposed with great indignuttpn) 
ban he put himself into the first troops which were raised in the west foT 
the king , and bore the uneasmess and J'atigut of winter marches^ wtth an 
exemplar courage and alacrity , until by too brave a pursuit of the enemy, 
into an obscure village in Devonshire^ he was shot with a nuisket ; with 
whu ti (without baying any word more, than, oh God, I am hurt) he fell 
dead from his horse; to the excessive grief of his friends, who were all 
that knew him ; and the irreparable damage of the puiihc,’* 
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pi*ovision Sc victilalls does come. If it were taken from 
ITS we might be starved in out quarters. Mo(H)ery lyes 
(> miles to the J^aMwafl of us, Si now the Etiimy 
all the power yt they can gather Of those that we dis- 
persed at Okehatn: & Chag: Si other aydes advanc’d 
v#in two riiile of on ... . at Modbty ihey are many 
thousand as the report goes^ and we are, Uke to ^ave 
speedy worfee. We have sent more ayde to them both 
of horse and foote. Godnpeed tis wHl. Pliniouth is still 
supplied men Sc all sortk of provision by sea 
we canot hinder Sc therfore for my part L sec no hope 
of taking it. So now*’ the rupsf danger that hartps over the 
's side is in these parts, for lie hath luid great sue- 
cesse in those parts where he is. Cissiter Priqce 
llupert tooko, hath drawnc in all Glocestershire. I’hr 
Citties of Glocester Sc Itristoll do offpr to render them- 
selves w*^*oiit force, A they are places of great import- 
ance. I'he Karle of Newcastle hath given the Parity* 
power a great defeate in Yorkshire. The Queene is 
oominge w’^* good Ayde to the King. The Pari: did 
attemj)t to force severall quarters where the Kg’s Army 
lay, Sc w^ere beaten olf great losse to themsefves in 
all places. We have advertizm*^: that some ayde is 
coming from his to us, bui it is soe shive as 

shaft Jieed it before we see it. JiafKrods wW be dmte, / 
am satisfied 1 eanof e.rpire in a better cause. I have 
given some ctirections to Jack for his st«dy,,pray cause 
him to putt them «i execution, & to make v)ine ^xercise 
in verse or yirose ^ve^ day. Intreat my C'os. ... Sc 
Bar: Oeal: to take a little paines with him. 1 have 
releas’d the Prisoners that Bar:* Geal: wTote for. Left 
Cap: Stanb: know, it is all one 'to me whither he goe 
by Byd: or Pads: so he make haste. & now to con- 
clude, I beseech you take care of y*" health, I have 
nothing so much in ray prayers. T*' PhisiUon Jen^ 
nings is tumd a Traytor the rest, wherhy he hath 
lost my love, c^* / am douhtfuU to trust you him. 
Present my humble duety Sc thanks to y motlw ; Sc I 
beseech God to blesse young people, i rest y» nwne 
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ever Bevill Grenvile. . . . My new cap is a little to 
straight. ... I know not what forme of a Certifiicate it 
is that Jo: Geal: desires^ but i^he will send it to me 
drawne, I will gett it sign’d.*' 

AC last Hopton abandoned the siege of Plymouth^ 
and joined his forces once more at Tavistock. Gretigil 
immediately after writes thus to the lady Grace 

Deere Love, — There have been some changes since 
I wrote last, we have raised our seige of Plimouth 
fo^ my part I nether expeHed could have been succeff/uU, 
yet in submission to better judgm*® I gave way, & we 
are now sK, Tavistock, united^ againe in one boddy. The 
party of ours w<^^ was at Modbury wdurd a cruell as^ 
sault for 12 howers agahiH many thousand men, & kill'd 
many of them, w^*‘ the losse of fewe and some hurt, 
but ours at last were forced to retire to Plimpton for 
want of Amunition, having spent all their stock. We 
- are still threatned, hut I hope Gofs favour will notfor^ 
mke rs. Y*" Neighbour of Gouldon, I heare, is one of 
the dead at Modbury, S\' will not now plunder y Coun^ 
trey if it he true. If my Soldier Hugh Chiiig continue 
sick, jfray lett there be care had of him, & lett him 
not want what you can helpe him. Bidd Tom AHsley 
have speciall care of ,the busines I have now writt to 
him. give my duety^to yr mother & I beseech God to 
keepe arfd Blesse you all, if it he his will to send us a 
happie meeting!^ so prayeth faithfull Bevill Gren- 
vile. ... I have sent home sonfe peaie graffs, lett them 
be carefully graffed, some by»Bnite & some by Jo, 
Skifier. I beseech you make Jack to pursue the di- 
rections I have given h*im. ... I did send home some 
Peare graffs from Trwoe about Michaelmas, lett them 
be carefully graffed also, & note w'h is one & w*^^^ the 
other." 

The happy meeting prayed for in this touching letter, 
was doomed never to take place. After some important 
successes gained by Hopton, Waller entered the western 
counties with a small but well appointed army, and 
fought the disputed battle of Lansdowne ; the result of 
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which, let the victory be disputed as it may, certainly 

was to leave the parliamentary general quartered that 
night in Bath, at the foot of the contested hill, while 
Hopton was borne off tne field with heavy wounds, his 
army retreating at the same time towards Oxford; and 
leaving behind them, among the dead bodies of their 
chief officers, that of the brave anft honourablis; sir 
Bevill Gretivil. A very short time elapsed, however, 
before the royalists rallied, and in an action near 
Devizes totally routed and dispersed the army of 
William Waller. 

Waller, on his return to London, mortifiecl, deserted, 
and defeated, was yet received with honour, “ as if,'* 
says Clarendon with wonder, he had brought the 
king prisoner with him." Yet here admiration woul^ 
be better timed than wonder. 'I’he feeling that inspired 
the parliament in such a policy, was ihat of the Roman 
senate in congratulating the general who was defeated 
at Canna?, that he had not despaired of his country. 
It was only by such noble and elevated disregard of all 
petty jealousies, that these great statesmen held their 
forces together and subdued the jealousies of their ochiefs, 
till fortune flung upon their side once more tlie chances 
of battle. ^ 

Never was the cause of the parliament in such danger 
as now. The divisions and jealousies that 4)ad sprung 
up — the fatal imbecility and suspecU^ treachery of 
Essex — the crowjiing disaster of the death,of Hampden 
— with the uushriuking decision and fortii!ude of 
Pym, applied with success to the hediiig even of such 
wounds as these — have already been placed before the 
reader by the writer of this memoir.*' In the life of 
Vane, the masterly act of statesmanship Resolved on at 
this time, has also commemorated. The commis- 
sioners for the Solemn League and Covenant were now 
settling their great act in Edinburgh. 

Exertions were not, rpeanwhil^,^ wanting in England, 
while the Scottish supply was !|ti|ted for. May, the 
* In the Lives of Pym and Hampden. 
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historian of tlie long parliament^ has described in a 
memorable passage^ the resolution shown by the Lon- 
doners, when their great stropghohl was threatened. 

Loiadon/’ he says, was at this time unfortified ; 
nor bould shc^ if the enemy, then master of tlie field, 
had come upon her, have opposed any w^ails, but such as 
thot^ old Sparta used, tlie hearts of her courageous 
citizens, liut now was begun the large intretichment, 
which encompassed not only the city, but the suburbs 
ort every side, rontaining about twelve miles in circuit. 
7'hat great work was by many hands completed in a 
short time ; ft being thm the practice for thotimfuLs to go 
out f^jcry day to dig ; all professions, trades, and oecupa- 
tions, tftJcing their turns ; not the mfhdor tradesmen only, 
Imt gentlemen of the hcf^t quality, kniyhts, (md ladies, for 
the eneouragemmt of others, resorted to the works daily, 
not ns spectators, hut assist ers, carrying themsehes 
spades, mattocks, artd other suitable implements : so that 
it became a pleavsaiit spectacle at London, to see them 
going out in such order and numbers, with drums 
beating before then] ; which put hfe into tlie drooping 
people-, being taken for a happy omen, that ifi so l»w a 
rendition they yet seented not to despair f The Cause 
was one which admitted not of despair, which, in the 
words of one of its# noblest advocates, gave life in death * 
to all tlie (ftvners of it and all the sufferers for it. 

Essex wii\ his army reinforced, and his jealousies 
compromiSej}, was now active *in th« field once more; 
while jealousic:«, worse than any tliat hf i affected the 
parliament's success, ravaged the victorious forces of 
the king. Charles's oi<iginal commander in chief, lord 
Lindsey, had fallen in# the Edgehill fight, and the chief 
command haft then been given to tbe ling's nephew, 
prince Rupert, a young man only twenty-three years of 
age, brave, but rash, impetuous, and with all the head- 
strong and plundering propensities of a mere soldier of 
fortune. He received the appointment 'of general of 
tbe royal horse, with a fatal clause in his commission 
exempting him from receiving any orders but from 
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Charles himself. The £rst effect of this was disastroiifi 
in the cxtremo. For if the high spirited and chivalrous 
Newcastle had joined Charles and ilupert in the south 
after the victory of Atnerton Moor, instead of marching 
back to the north to avoid the mortification of receiving 
orders and perhaps insolence from Hu|>ert, the resylt 
might have been hard to tell. In the same way nrince 
Maurice — a youth of only twenty-two, with all th^ bad ^ 
qualities of his brother Ilupert and none of his talent- 
harassed Hertford, whose lieutenant-general in the eOm- 
mainl of the west he was, so as to render almost of no 
avail Fiennes' ill-fated surrender of Bristol. And now, 
instead of co-operation upon one great point, Charles was 
at (irioucester, and Newcastle sat down before Hull. 

To Gloucester, therefore, Kssex directed a movenoept 
with his reinforced army, and so well did he perfonn 
it that the sound of his cannon was Charles’s first an- 
nouncement of lus approach. I’he royalists broke up* 
in some confusion, and retired with the view of disput- 
ing the Loiulon road. Essex iclicveil and supplied 
Gloucester, and, anxious to avoid a battle with the king’s 
superior cavalry, resolved to inanaHivre his way back 
to Loudon. He first marched to Tewkesbury, where 
he lay five days, and made demonstrations as if he had 
intoiuled to proceed northward to 'Vorcester. But, by 
a forced march during the night, he reached' Cirencester, 
obtaining the double advantage of pas‘«ing uiiinoiested 
througli an open counf^y, and of surprising a convoy of 
provisions which ip that town, where be also took 
upwards of 400 prisoners. Having marched hence into 
Wiltshire, and now advancing towards the Auburn hills 
with the view of proceeding thr' ugh an inclosed country 
to Newbury, prince Rupert suddenly inofested him with 
some divisions of horse, and in a skirmish some short 
distance from Hungerford nearly 2000 men were killed 
or wounded. In this skirmish an incident occurred, so 
characteristic yet so little known, that the reader will 
excuse its insertion from a rare tract entitled the Life 
and Death of Robert Earl of Essex^"’ by an officer wbo 
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served under iiim. Our horse/' he says, here 
made a great impression upon the queen's regiment of 
horse, and charged them again ^nd again, and cut in 
pieces ^nany of her life-guard. In this service the 
marqttis of Vivile was taken prisoner : it seems he would 
noj be known who he was; but endeavouring to rescue 
Mmsidf from a lilutena7it that took him prisoner, and 
, thcrAiporif having his head almost cloven asunder with a 
pole-ax, he acknowledged himself, in the last words he 
spohe, which were, Vo os voyez un grand marquis wou- 
RANT ! that is, you see a great marquis dying. His 
dead body<vas carried to Hungerford, by the lord gene- 
ral’s command. It liad not* been long there, but the 
king did send a trumpet to his excellency, conceiving 
that the marquis had been wounded only and taken 
prisoner, and desired that his chirurgeons and doctors 
might have free access unto him for his recovery. His 
•excellency certified the trumpet that he was dead, and 
returned his body to the king, to receive those funeral 
rites as his majesty would give it. Some say, that his 
body was ransomed fpr 300 pieces of gold.” 

Essex arrived at Newbury at last, but to his surjirise 
found that Cliarles and the royalist army had been there 
two hours before him. action was unavoidable now, 
and Essex met the fCrisis gallantly. He accepted tire 
king’s challcftge for battle on the morning of the fallow- 
ing day. , 

** All tlial pight,” says the officer I Jiavc just quoted, 
in a fine description V^rhich appe^'-s in noiv». of the his- 
tories and therefore may lie welcomed by the reader 
here — all that night dur army lay in the fields, im- 
patient of the sloth of« darkness, and wishing for the 
morning's lighi, to exercise their valour ; and the ra- 
ther, because the king had sent a challenge over night 
to the lord general, to give him battle the next morning. 
A great part of the enemy’s army continued also in the 
field incapable of sleep, their enemy being so nigh; and, 
sometimes looking on the ground, they thought upon the 
melancholy element of which they were composed, and to 
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vihkh they must return; and sometimes looking wjo, tkejf 
ohsermd the silent marches of the stars, and the moving 
scene of heaven. Tli^ day no sooner did appear, but 
they were marshalled into order, and advanced to the 
brow of the hill ; and not long after, the ordnance was 
planted, and the whole body of th§ir horse and foot 
stood in battalia. The officers and commanders qf^heir 
foot did many of them leave off their doublets, and, with* 
daring resolution, did bring on their men; and, as if 
they came rather to triumph than to fight, they, in their 
shirts, did lead fhdm up to the ha file. The first tliat gave 
the charge, w^as the most Qohle lord lloberts,*w'hose ac- 
tions apeak him higher than our epilhets. He performed 
it with great resolution, and by his own example, shewed 
excellent demonsttations of valour to his regiment. Tlfe 
cavalry of the enemy performed alsq^ their charge most 
bravely, and gave in with a mighty impression upon 
him. A prepared body of our arttiy made haste to re- * 
lieve him. Upon this, two regiments of the king’s 
horse, with a fierce charge, saluted tlie blue regiment of 
the lA)ndon trained- bands, who gallantly discharged 
upon them, and did beat them back ; but they* being 
no whit daunted at it, wheeled about, and on a sudden 
charged them. Our musqueteiijs did again discliarge, 
and thij^ with so much violence and success, that they 
sent them now, not wheeling hut reeling from them ; and 
yet, for all that, they made a third assault, rgid coming 
in full squadrons, -they flid the utmost of Jtheir^ndea- 
vour to breakthrough OUr ranks ; but a cloud of bullets 
came at once so thick from our musquets, and made 
such a havock amongst them, both of men and horse, 
that, in a fear, full of confused ^peed, tli^y did fly be- 
fore us, and did no more adventure upon so warrri a 
service. 

In the mean time, sir Philip Stapleton performed 
excellent service with the lord geiicrars regiment of 
horse, and five times together did charge the enemy : 
but, above all, the renown and glory of this day is most 
justly due unto the resolution and conduct of our general; 
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for, before the battle was begun, he did ride from one 
regiment to another, and did inflame them with courage, 
and perceiving in them all an eager desire to battle with 
their ertemies, he collected to himself a sure presage of 
victory to come. I have heard, that when, in the heat 
and tempest of the fight, some friends of his did advise 
him^fo leave off his white hat, because it rendered him 
• an object loo remarkable to the enemy : No, replied 
the earl, it is not the )mty hut the heart. The hat is not 
capable either of fear or honour. He, himself, being 
foremost in person, did lead up the city regiment, and 
when a vast body of the em'mv’s horse had given so 
violent a charge, that they had broken quite through it, 
he quickly rallied his men together, and, with undaunted 
<iburage, did lead them up the hill. In his way he did 
beat the infantry the king from hedge to hedge, and 
did so scatter them, that hardly any of the enemy’s foot 
appeared at that prtrent to him, to keep together in a 
body. After six liouis long fight, with the assistance 
of his horse, he gained those advantages which the 
enemy possessed in the morning, which were the hill, 
the hedges, and the river. 

In the mean time, a party of the enemy s horse, in 
a great body, wheeled 'about, and about three quarters 
of a mile below tln^^hill, they cJitl fall upon the rear of 
our army, where our carriages were placed; to jclieve 
which, his excellency sent a selected party from the hill 
to assc*! thek friends, who wrere deeply engaged in the 
fight. These forces, inarching ’?l<t<i'ii tin* hill, did meet 
a regiment of horse of the enemy’s, who, hi. thvir hats, 
had branehes of farz and broom which our aritiy did 
that day weae for distinction sake, to be known by one 
another from their adversaries, and they cried out to 
our men. Friends, friends ; but, they being discovered 
to be enemies, our men gave fire upon them, and having 
some horse to second the execution, they did force them 
farther from them. Our men being now marched to 
the bottom of the hill, they increased the courage of 
dieir friends, and, after a sharp conflict, they forced the 
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king’s horse to fly with remarkable loss^ having left the 
ground strewed with the carcases of their horses and 
riders. % 

And now his excellency, having planted his Ordnance 
on the top of the hill, did thunder against the enemy, 
where he found their numbers to bg thickest ; and the 
king's ordnance (being yet on the same hill) dfll play 
with the like fury against the forces of his excellency? 
The cannon on each side did diftpute with one anotlie^y as 
if the battle was but new begun. The trained-bands of 
the city of London endured the chiefest heat of the day, 
and had tlie honour to whi it ; for being now upon the 
brow of the hill, they lay not only open to the horse, 
but the cannon of the enemy; yet they stood nndaunted^ 
and conquerors against all; and, tike a grove of pine^%i 
a day of wind amt tempesty they only niotrd their heads 
or arms, hat kept their footing sure, unless, by an im.^ 
provement of honour, they advaiwed •forward to pursue 
their advantage on their enemies. 

“ Although the night did now draw on, yet neither 
of the armies did draw off‘. The enemy’s horse, in a 
great body, did stand^oii the furthest side of the hill, 
and the broken remainders of their foot, behind them ; 
and having made some pillage/* about the middle of the 
night, they drew ofi' their otdnandh, and retreated unto 
Newbury. On tlie next morning, his excellency, being 
absolute master of the fields did marshal flgaia his soldiers 
info order to recAve th^‘ enemy, if he had tfny slmnawh to 
the field, an^o that JTtff pose discharged a pieeeof ordnance, 
but no enemy appearing^ he tua7'ched towards Reading. 
The loss which the king's forces received in this me- 
morable battle, is remarkable, f&r beside* iJie multitudes 
that were carried away in carts, there were divers found 
that were buried in pits and ditches. Tliere were many 
personages of note and honour slain ; as tlie earl of 
Carnarvon, the earl of Sunderlanfl, the lord of Falk- 
land, more famous for his pen, than for his sword ; 
colonel Morgan, lieutenant colonel Fielding, Mr. Strode, 
and others : there were hurt the lord Andover, sir 
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Charles Lucas, colonel Charles Gerrard, colonel K wers» 
the earl of Carlisle, the earl of Peterborough, lieutenant 
colonel Greorge Lisle, sir John iJlussel, Mr. Edward 
Sackvil0, Mr. Henry Howard, Mr. George Porter, Mr. 
Progers, col. Darcy, lieutenant colonel Edward Villars, 
and many more of note and eminence, whose names 
are ufiknown unto us. . . . On the parliament side, 
^.here were slain, colonel Tucker, captain George Massey, 
and ^captain Hunt, and not any more of quality that 1 
can learn.*’ 

In this very striking and beautiful description are 
presented all the more memorable characteristics of this 
fatal civil strife. We see the daring and imi>etuou8 
dash of the royalists, touche«l with something of un- 
necessary bravado, and met by the steady and immove- 
able determinafion ^of the parliamentarians. In vain, 
yet in vain, and again in vain, the impetuous Jlupert 
dashes on the rampaii^-.of invincible pikes held by the 
raw recruits of London, men, as lord Clarendon ob- 
serves in speaking of this action, ‘‘of whose inexperience 
of danger, or any kind of service, beyond the easv 
practice' of their postures in the^artillery garden, men 
had till then too cheap an estimation.” * ATe have be- 
fore us, too, the most teirihle feature of all, in those ex- 
pedients to distiiiguijAi friends and foes which had become 
so fearfully necessary among men whose faces were 
familiar as ,^hose of brother to brother, who owned the 
same cofiintryy who spoke the saftie language. Tlie re- 
sult of the batth has been disputed', Hmt suisijiy they must 
be supposed to have been the victors who gained pos- 
session of the town, ami were suffered to proceed next 
morning, iinraek'sted, oh their march to London. 

This fight of Newbury cannot be left without a word 
to the eminent men who fell there. Four earls perished 
on that field, and of them were the youthful and l)e- 

* Hjs lordship adds that “ they behaved themselves to wonder,”— stand- 
!ng as a bulwark and rampire to defend the the rest — en<Uinng without a 
»ho(‘k the charge's ot Rupert and his choieest. horse, “ who eould make 
no impresbion on tlicir bUiid of pikes, but was lorccd to wJiecl about.” 
Vol. IV. i>. 2J6. 
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loved Sunderland, and the travelled and acconiplished 
Carnarvon. But the loss to the royalist party most 
deeply deplored, — ^ loss which no time would suffer 
to be forgotten, and no success or good fortuMe could 
repair,’' — was that of Charles’s secretary of state, lord 
Falkland ; a person, exclaims lord Qarendon, in all the 
fervour of a true affection, of such prodigious l<lirning 
and knowledge, of such inimitable sweetness and delight 
in conversation, of so obliging a humanity and goodness 
to mankind, and of that primitive simplicity and integrity 
of life, that, if there were no other brand upon this 
odious and accursed civil, war than that sitigle loss, it 
must be most infamous and execrable to all posterity. . . . 
He was a great cherisher,” his friend continues, '‘of wit 
and fancy and good parts in any man ; and, if he found 
them clouded with poverty or watif* a most liberal and 
bountiful patron towards them, even above his fortune. 
. . . His house being within ten railes»of Oxford, he con- 
tracted familiarity and friendship wdth the most polite 
and accurate men of that university ; who found such 
an imnienscness of wit and such a solidity of judgment 
in him ; so infinite a fancy, bound in by a most logical 
ratiocination ; such a vast knowledge, that he was not 
ignorant in anything ; yet such an excessive humility as 
if he had known nothing ; that th?y frequently resorted 
and dwelt with him, ns in a college situated in a purer 
air; so that his house was a university in a Jess volume ; 
whither they caiAe not'so much for repose study ; 
and to exaitftne aiu^^efine those grosser propositions, 
which laziness and consent made current in vulgar con- 
versation. , , . From the entrance into this unnatural war, 
his natural cheerfulness and vifacity gr^w clouded, and 
a kind of sadness and dejection of spirit stole upon him 
which he had never been used to j ... he who had been 
so exactly unreserved and affable to all men, that his 
face and countenance was always present, and vacant 
to his company, and held any cloudiness and less plea- 
santness of the visage a kind of rudeness or incivility, 
became, on a sudden, less communicable ; and thence 
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very sad^ pale, and exceedingly affected with the spleen* 
In his clothes and habit, which he had intended before 
always with more neatness, and ^dustry, and expense, 
than is ,'isual to so great a mind, he was now not only 
incurious, but too negligent ; and in his reception of 
suitors, and the necessary or casual addresses to his 
place,vi30 quick, and sharp, and severe, that there wanted 
<not some men (who were strangers to his nature and 
disposition) who believed him proud and imperious, 
frorn w’hich no mortal man was ever more free. . . . 
When there was any overtuic or hope of peace, he 
wmuld be \nore erect and ygorous, and exceedingly 
solicitous to press anything which he thought might 
promote it ; and ,ntt'nig u,noii(i his frier id q/hv?, after a 
de'*}) site, nee and frerptenf nighSf would ^ with a shriek and 
itnd fieeent, ingemiyate the word J^eacr PnACii ; and 
would passionately profess ‘ that the very agony of the 
'Hvar, and the view-oCithe calamities and desolation the 
kingdom did and must endure, took his sleep from him, 
and would shortly break his heart.’ ... In the morning 
l)efore tlie battle, uis ahvag-s upon rniionj he vHift very 
cheerfat, and put himself into the first rank of the lord 
Byron’s regiment, who was then advancing upon the 
enemy who had lined tjiie hedges on both sides with 
musketeers ; from mience he was shot with a musket 
in the lower'^part of his belly, and in the instant falling 
from his hofse, »?ns bod) was not found till the nejxt 
morning; till when there was* some* hope he might 
have been a prisoner; though his* #»earest*^!lriends, who 
knew his temper, received small comfort from that im- 
agination. Thus fell thht incomparable young man, in 
the four and tlprtieth y<^ar of his age, having so much 
dispatched the business of life, that the oldest rarely 
attain to that immense knowledge, and the youngest 
enter not into the woild with more innocence : whoso- 
ever leads such a life, need not care upon how short 
warning it be taken from him. * In the presence of 

• Clarendon’s Hl^toTy of the Rpbrllion.vol iv. i)p 240--257. From lord 
Clarendon’s life, I take a most graphic and singular description, little 
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such an eulogium, which in itself rerfders its object 
sacred, the faults or errors of lord Falkland may not be 

^ ! ... 

•* 

known, of Jord Falkland’s person ; — “ With these advantages he had one 
great disadvantage (which in the first entrance into the world is attended 
with too inuch prejudice) in his person and presence, whtek «>«,s in no 
decree attractive or promising : }1i\ stature ttw low, and smaller than 

most men ; hts motion not graceful, and his aspect so far fronultnvifwg, 
that it had somewhat in tt qf stmpltct/g j uml his voice the wotst of the 
three, and so untuned, that instead reconciling, it qffhitled the ear,>^9 
tliat nobody would have expected music from that tongue, and sure no 
man was Wh beholden to narnre for its reconimendatron into the jji'orld, 
but then no man sooner, or more disappointed this general and customary 
prejudice; that little person and small stature was quichtif found to cm- 
tain a great heart, a com age so hfen,auda uatuie so Jem less, that no 
composttian of the strongest Innhs, and mod harmouwus aid profiarftoned 
presence and strength, ciu i moi e dt^posetl any man to the greatest entc) pt isej 
It being Ills greatest weakness to be too 'eolicnous tor such adventures; 
and that iintunod tongue and voice, easily discmered itself to be ‘•upplied, 
and governed, bv a nniid and understanding so excellent, tliat the wj' and 
weight of all he said, carried another kind ol lustre, and adiniratinn in it, 
and even another kind nt acceptatum from the persons present, than any 
ornaTnent of delivery could reaMuiably promiso itsell, or ib usually attended 
with , and Ins disposition ami nature wa^ so gi^itlu and obliging, so innch 
delighted in courtesi, kindness, and gencio-itt . that all mankind could 
not but admire and love lum . In u short tmic aber he hail 
Sion of the estate Ins gruiuUather bad Iclt^NWi, and hefoie he wa*^ of age, 
lie tominitted a fault agnnst his lather, m omtii/ing a young lady, whom 
he passionately loved, leilheul any tousider aide pm I ton . . lie seemed to 

have Ins estate m trust, lor all worthy persons, who stood in want of »np- 
plie-- and encouragement, as lien Jonson, ami manif others of that time, 
whose lot tones icquirtd, and irhos' spriits made them supntorio, oidtnaiy 
obligalions ; vlueli yet they weie contented to rt eetve from ifiM, because 
hi.' liouiities w'ere so generously distributed, and so much wiiboiit vanity 
ami ostentation, that exceyit from tho»e few ppisoiis, from whom he somp- 
liines received the characters of fit objects lor his licnehts. oi whom he 
inti listed, for the more secret deriving Aeui to them, he did all he could, 
that the persons themselves who received Jfiern should not know from 
what fountain they flowed , and when that lould not IVjjconn aled, he sus- 
tained any acknowledgment from the persons obliged wi/h so muih trouble, 
and liftshjulness, thattliey might well peiceive, that he was even asljaraed of 
thi* litth* nc h.id given, ami t<i receive so large a leconrsenee from it ” — 
Nor ran 1 concliulethis nofe without other striknu^ and chaiacteristic 
anecdotes froijLtho history. “ He was so ill a dissembler of h.t dislike and 
disiiu Imation b'» ill meii*Tiiirt It was not po>siblp for such not to discern 
it. There was once, in the house of commons, such a det hired accept- 
ation ol The good service an eminent nieipher Inid ilonc to them, .md, as they 
said, tolthe whole kingdom, that it was moved, he being jireseiit, ‘ that tlie 
speaker might, in the name of the whole house, give him thanks , and 
then, that every member might, as a te'9iinony ot hjs particuhn acknow- 
ledgment, stir or move his hat towards him:’ the which [tbongh not 
ordered) when very many did, the lord Falkland (who believed tlie service 
it&ell not to he ot that moment, and that an honourable and generous 
person would not have stooped to i* lor any tcoompenee ,) moving 
hn hat, sketched both h/.s arms flti/ a7id clasped his hnnd\ tvgethei upon the 
crown oj Ms hat, and held it close down to In', head , that all men nught 
gee, bow odious that flattery was to him, and the very approbation of the 
person, though at that tunc most popular. . . At tlie leaguer before 
tjiloiicescer, when his friends passionately rcpreliended him for exposing 

1 4 
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remembered. Whitelocke and Rushworth have de- 
tailed in a similar strain, the circumstances of his death. 
On the morning of the fight, they tell us, he called for 
a clean §hirt, and told his friends gaily, that if he were 
slain in the battle they should not find his body in foul 
linen ; — in answer to their serious and passionate en- 
treaty him not to engage, as not being a military 
man,'* he more seriously and with an air of inexpressi- 
ble sadness replied that he'was weary of his country's 
miseiy, and did believe he should be out of it ere 
night." 

During tkcvse eventful occurrences Cromwell remained 
in Lincolnshire, and performed so many signal acts of 
service, in that and the neighbouring counties, that the 
coijimons oidered a levy of an additional 2000 men * 
to be placed under In'? coinman<l, and he was joined with 
Manchester (formeily lord Kimbollon, but now raised 
to the peerage by hjs j^atber’s death) in the command of 
the six associated counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Hertford. I’he ill advised 
separation of Newcastle and the king, among otlier disas- 
trous effects to the royal cause, of course opened Manches- 
ter’s passage from London to Lincolnshire, where, with 

. . 

hi8 person unnecptsanly to clanger 'as he OcOfThted to visit the trenches, 
and nearest approaches, and to «'is(:ovci what the enemy dul,) as litMng 
so much beside dut*/ ot his place, that it ini^hl he understood against 
It, ho would say merrily, ‘ Uiat In-, office c< uid no/ take .iW'ay tlie pri- 
vileges of im age,*a*id tliat a m wot wiqht In prrsnd at the 

ereatest hecref of damp'', ’ but withal alleged ‘ tirat it coneerned 

him to be more active iii eiiterpnzeK of h.uatd, than any other men ; that 
all might see, that l:is im|><iticnry for peace proceeded not from pusillani- 
mity, or fear to a.Iventure hi* owii*pfrs.on,”* 

* We find bj a journal of th'- day that this now levy was .at once placed 
under his pt*ciilicir discipline -—.•••* Now all the Liiitolnshire for«;es are 
joined with colonel C’fainwell, (iod grant they umiidge the businoM they 
go about better than it was at Newark in their former action As forco- 
h/nel Cromwell, he hath yOOO more brave men, well disciplined. No man 
sw'^ars hut he yiavs his twelve pence , if he bedrunk, he is set in the stocks, 
or wot sc ; if one calls thciotherrQund-head, he is cashiered . insomuch that 
the countries where thev come leap lor joy of them, and come in and join 
with them. How happy were it if all the forces were thus disciplined. 
Some say that the lord Grav and sir John Gell will join with them — they 
roiild not do a belter work than to go and relieve that thrice noble and va- 
liant lord Fairfax, whow* condition in Leeds is such as it wants relief” — . 
Spet: Pas. May 9— lli, 1643. 
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Upwards of 7000 infantry, he at once joined Cromwell. 
At the same moment Newcastle’s advance against Hull 
released sir Thomas Fairfax and his horse — ^.of no service 
in a beleaguered town — ahd Cromwell was alsft joined 
in Lincolnshire by tliat already famous as modest soldier. 
It was now verging to the close of the lighting season 
of 16‘43. On the .9th of October the junction was 
effected at Boston, and on the 11th, the command being* 
nominally Manchester's but in reality Cromwell's, the 
campaign began. 

On marching against Hull, lord Newcastle, in addition 
to strong garrisons left Lincoln and Gaifisborough, 
had committed the royal posts of the county to a brave 
and veteran officer, sir John Henderson, who earnestly 
desired, and eagerly watched for an opportunity, ^ 
measure swords with Cromwell. Tjie opportunity oc- 
curred on the 12th, when, by a capital maruvuvre, 
Hciulerson came up with FairfajiaJ^'^omwoll, and their^ 
cavalry, at Waisby field, near Horncastle, while Man- 
chester w^as yet wdth bis infantry a long day’s march in 
the rear, — and threatened destruction to them with a force 
almost thrice as numerous as their own, C/omwell 
paused for a moment — drew up his men — and resolved 
to give battle. “ Come,” said ihe gallant Fairfax with 
inspiration scarcely second to his own, “ let us fall on ! 

I never prospered better than when I fouglil against the 
enemy three or four to one.”* • ^ 

'J’hen was seen4he st*fcrct of Cromwcirs ^xtra<jrd inary 
influence ove/ his dc-fc« mined Ironsides. In an instant 
he circulated through their ranks the watch-word — 
Truth and Peace — gave ouf a psalm which the offi- 
cers and men at once, as the Grt^k &oldiey> took up their 
song of freedom, uplifted with united voices, and then 

* 'I’lic Scottish Dove, Oct. 13—20. IMS. Tlie aamo journal closes its 
account thus • — “ 'I'hore were slain in the purEiiit (which was full six miles) 
about hOO: and many drowned in the chase 114 were found dead in the 
water and nines the next day: there was also about 700 or WKi taken 
prisoners, and 18 colours at the least; these wore brought in the tirst 
nifs'ht, also their waRftoiiH ; many more colours it is like were lost in the 
chase the horse and arms that were taken wore mure than the men 
doubled.” 
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rushed^ on Cromwells word to charge in the name of 
the Most High, or the astonished enemy. A volley 
struck them, in mid- charge, but^did little execution — 
they clapped spurs to their horses with more furious 
zeal, and receiving another volley as they fell upon the 
advancing royalist column, it struck down the horse 
of (Cromwell, riis rider was in frightful danger for a 
« while, and as he rose from the ground was again struck 
down by the hand (as it was thought) of sir Ingram 
Hdpton. For some moments he lay unconscious among 
the slain. Again recovering, he seized a sorry horse ’* 
from one of his troopers, an(l joined the hand to hand 
mtVee with terrible fierceness. The royalists, broken, 
astonished, and dismayed, had never recovered the first 
s?\ock. They now gave way in all directions, and did 
not stop their digh^. till, after suftbring terrible slaughter, 
they had reached the gates of Lincoln.* 

' This cngagemo'iWh'nl a striking effect. It closed the 
disastrous campaign of 1 6*4 3 with a gleam of brightest 
hope for the paihamentary cause. It so startlea (’harles 
that he is reported to ha\e exclaimed t(> his friends, I 
would that some would do me the good fortune to bring 
Cromwell to me, alive or dead !'* It moved Newcastle 
from liis position, for, soon as he heard of it, having 
also, just before, suffered from a gallant sortie out of 
Hull, condifcied by Fairfax’s father, he raised the siege 
and disposed his forces into winter quarters. 

Not^so CYomweli and Mam^iestea They had yet 
some work to do. Castles aiifrM’ortified* towns were 
taken by them, money raised, royalists kept in check, 
garrisons strengthened, *and the entire borders of the 
eastern association placed in a state of security. Not 
till all this had l>een completely done, and the increasing 
severity of the weather left no opportunity for such 

* Ludlow’s accounl will be found to bear out this deseription, “ At the 
words ‘ Truth and Peace,’ CroinwelTs ‘thirty-seven troops of horse and 
dragoons,’” tie ob^e^vesl, “ hiinsell at their he.id, advanced, sinking psalms; 
reserving their i liarge, however, until sir John Henderson’s ‘ eigtily-scven,’ 
who were seen coining down upon them, had tired : for these latter,” says 
l.ufllow, “hearing that colonel C'roinwell was drawn out with the horse, 
made haste to engage him before the tool could inarch up.” 
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exertions farther, were their forces disposed for the 
winter. i 

Yet not even this pyt a stop, however temporary, to 
the exertions of Cromwell. Under a commission from 
the parliament, he was appointed lieutenant governor of 
the Isle of Ely, with the like power of levying money 
there for his forces as the earl of Manchester Imd in 
the associated counties,”) and he chiefly employed the, 
winter in raising funds, by means allowable or otherwise, 
from the colleges in Cambridge and the cathedralS of 
Peterborough** and Ely, for the purposes of the ensuing 
campaign. , 

II is exertions in Cambridge, however^ had another 
and more important object in addition to this. 'I'he 
tendencies of both universities, it is almost needless ,to 
say, were of the strongest possiWg kind towards the 
cause of Cliarles, since tin* cause of the church was 
supposed to be ideiitiflcd with hi^x*xson. Their rneantf 
of disseminating those opinions were also great, and their 

* The rojaliiit Mercurms Auheu-? toPs iis that in “ CamPridgo thp lord 
(irry of WarKo and Mj<.tor Cromwell diil ihc la^t week deal very earnehtly 
With tlif head> of colleu'h to lend tiO(K)/ lor the puhlie use, aiid that the 
mol ton not being h trkoned to, thev kept them all in custody till midnight, 
except l>r. Urownngg, the biNhop of Kxetcr, aiid l)i. Love, that the said 
lie.id't being ud ised to assemble the next tlay aboul it, and rcfosing to do 
80 , were called to the lord (.rev's lot*gjn||, aod being asked the reason of 
their lelnsal, in.nle answer bv tin bishop ol Kxefei, w lioni thev had chosen 
for their speaker, that they had belore eonsuln-d the whole umveisity, w'ho 
had re&olvwl that they eon Id not eonijily w ith their <lesire<8ln that p iriicular, 
a-, being direcMv against their tonscieiires , that Cromwell, when he lound 
them stick to their resolution, said to a (rienu oi h*s who was then in the 
pl.iie, they wouUl have been content witli a 1000/ or les# tor the present 
turn, not tliat so little money eonid have done them f[ood, byt (hat the 
people might h«ve thooghtj^iat one ot the two universities had been on 
their side And it was .iNo eei tihed, that w hen thev tailed to get tiionev 
bv that means, in a tmr and voluntary way, they took by violence from the 
bursars ot diverse colleges such monies* ns were already brought in unto 
them; and trom the tenants of such colleges as dwelt near at hand such 
monies is they had in readiness to pay tlmir rents j and well we know what 
they were ( uunled in the tormer times' when lawjind justice were in 
fashion, who, when a man refused to dehvei his purse, used to take it 
from him. . It was advertized,” says a Mdisequent miinher ot the journal 
quoted above, this day trom Pcierboroiigh that eolonel ( romwi‘11 had 
bestowed a visit upon that little city, and put them to (he (harge of bis en- 
tertainment, plumleriiig a great |>an thcieof to disehaige tlie reckoning; 
and further, that in pursuance ot ihethoiough reforniation, he did most 
miberahly deface the c.ithodral i hurch, break down the organs, and destroy 
the g'ass windows, commuting many outrages on the house of God, which 
were not acted bv the (ioths m the sack ot Koine, and are inn'll commonly 
forborne by the Turks, wlien thev {loascss themselves by force of a Christian 
city.” 
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influence, in proportion, of a kind and degree which it 
was most necessary,! if possible, to reduce. Oxford was 
in the power of the royalists antj therefore out of the 
questioB, but Cambridge was happily in that part of the 
kingdom where the military strength of the parliament 
lay. Cromwell accordingly, to prepare the way for 
the clsanges contemplated, garrisoned the town, and when, 
.some short time after, Manchester visited the university 
with the parliament’s commission for effecting its reform, 
Cromwell was his chief adviser and agent in all that 
was done. Matters had changed a little now since the 
wild days of his studentship tlicre! 

The reform may be briefly described. It began by 
a recognition and confirmation of the foundation and 
rerenues of the university, in the sha])e of an order issued 
by the two houses, declaring that, — whereas doubts 
had been suggested, upon the ordinance for the seques- 
*cration of the estates^/, delinquents, whether the estates 
of the different bodies in that univeisity came within 
the operation of the ordinance — the meaning of parlia- 
ment was that those estates and revenues should be in 
no wise 'sequestrable, hut that the sequestrations should 
fall merely upon the individual who had been pro- 
nounced delinquent, and, that no longer than during the 
time that he would otherwise have received or enjoyed 
those revenue. Another ordinance was then passed, 
empowering^ thofr earl oi Mancliester to appoint com- 
mittees, who vere eiititlod to cafi befmc them all pro- 
vosts, masters, fellows, and suideTTflr of the* university, 
and to hear complaints against such as were scandalous 
in their lives, ill affected to the parlianient, fomenters 
of the present ynnatural^war, or who had deserted the 
ordir4ary places of their residence j and to examine wit- 
nesses in support of these complaints. The committees 
were to make their report to the serjeant major general, 
who had power to eject such as he should judge unfit 
for their offices, and to put ip their places persons whom 
he should nominate, and who should be approved by 
the assembly of divines sitting at Westminster. 
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Accordingly, immediately on Manchester’s arrival, hc 
issued his warrants to the different |Colleges and halls in 
the university, forthwith to send to him tjieir statutes, 
with the names of tliefr members, and to cerdfj^ to him 
who were present, and who absent, with the express 
time of their discontinuance. Two days Jater, he sent 
to the officers of the different colleges, requiring.'sthem 
to appear before him within a certain limited time tc^ 
answer such inquiries as he or his commissioners might 
judge fit to make. Three days after this stipuhited 
period the great reform took place, and is thus described 
by Mr. (iodwin : — The number of the colleges was 
sixteen ; and of these the heads of six were allowed, 
and gave their consent, to retain their former Citations. 
Ten now heads of colleges were appointed ; and tb^se 
appear to have been selected with,^eat propriety and 
judgment. Two of them were Benjamin Whichcote 
and Ralph Cudworth, men of ^ynjjyestionahle literary* 
eminence, but particularly the latter, qualified tc do 
honour to any seminary for education in the world. 
Another w^as Thomas Young, the preceptor and friend 
of Milton. The remainder, though their names tire not so 
familiar to our ears, were men of great learning, high 
respectability, and unblemished life. A few’ days later, 
sixty-five fellows w^ere ejected fronjithe different colleges, 
and their places filled by others, nominated by Man- 
chester, and approved by the assembly pf divines. The 
ordinance of pasliaincut empowered the ,§erj cant major 
general to dispose ofWi fifth part of all the estates or 
revenues he should seque.stcr, for the benefit of the re- 
latives of the persons ejected.’^ 

I’he tremendous camjmign ofJ()44 now began. On 
the IJlth of January, l(i44, J^O,QOO Scotchmen, for 
the most part veteran soldiers and under the guidance 
of experienced officers^ crossed the Tweed to co-operate 
with the parliamentary forces. Such was the opportune 
fruit borne by that solemn League and C’ovenant which 
the genius of Vane had achieved/ Charles, meanwhile, 
* See I^ife of Vane, pp, 58—67. 
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had made truce with the rebels • in Ireland^ and thou, 
sands at this time jf ining the royal standard from that 
ill-fated country, enlarged and exasperated the how 
incuraUe and deadly division belween Charles and his 
more determined subjects. 

The forces of the parliament were at the opening of 
this aampaign distributed in four great divisions. Essex 
^nd Waller had each 10,000 men for the midland 
counties and the west — under Manchester ahd Cromwell 
(wlto now held the superior commission of lieutenant 
general) 14,000 men chiefly of Cromwell’s invincible 
model wer 0 »enrolled for the associated counties of the east 
— and Fairfax and his father were ordered to co-operate 
with the Scots. Charles, on the other hand, held a 
force of 10,000 at Oxford, and in the north under 
Newcastle a force of 14,000. Ireland poured him forth 
auxiliaries also as from an inexhaustible hive, and in 
'various quarters of land garrisons and flying bands 
supplied him at his need. With the obstinaU* weakness 
of his character, however, while the rising genius of such 
men as Cromwell and Fairfax threatened an opposition 
in which even numbers should be as nothing, he named 
for bis commander in chief, in the teeth of much remon- 
strance, Huthven, a Scot^.now created earl of Brentford, 
of whom lord Clare»don says, he was much decayed 
in his partE(^ which had never been vigorous, b(?ing 
now dozed with the custom of immoderate drinking. 
He was^illiteijate to die greatest f.egreertbat can be ima- 
gined, and very deaf ; a man oW'ew words, but wtu> 


* Mr. Godwin has selected, Irfcm Wood, an anecdote of the king singu- 
larly illustrative of his feelings on the subject of Ireland It ctjipears that 
a manuscript copy was found, \l1tcr the battle of Naseliy, of sir Kdward 
Walker’s DiscouisAof the evenli.of the civil war, in winch, among severri 
corrections in the king’s own handwriting, it was ooservetl that in one 
place where tfie writer had occasion to s|Kjak of these iiisiirpents, and had 
atyled them “ rebels.” the king had drawn his pen througli (he word 
■“ rcheig,” and had hulwtituteil the term “Irish” in its stead. In reality 
Chillies felt an unconquerable repugnance to the classing tlie Catholics of 
Ireland with the men who in England and Scotland had sought to curtail 
his prerogatives. The Catholics, however he might disapprove of much of 
their conduct, he still regarded as his inends, and still e\])ected (which was 
realised at last) that they would furnish an army to support iiis claims 
against his rebel subjects in England. 
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umally deJimfed that as his opinion which he ^ 
would he grateful to the kingf HerOin was the secret of 
his appointment. ^ • 

Fairfax made the 'first movement of the campaign, in 
marching from Lincolnshire through the depths of a 
terrible winter against lord Byron, ^jho, with an army 
of Irish, was then besieging Nantwich in ChLahire. 
Here Byron was routed with severe loss — of the SOOO. 
foot he commanded, only 1000 having escaped death 
or capture. Fairfax was deficient in horse, and thereby 
the enemy's horse escaped. The notorious George 
Monk was taken prisoner in this action,’ and after 
some imprisonment in the Tower entered the parlia- 
ment’s service, became an active and influential gpne- 
ral, and m the end the vile and appropriate instrument 
of the Restoration. 

Answering the orders of the parliament, Fairfax now 
marched back to Y'orkshire, joinViS' hi« fatlier lord FairJ” 
fax, with whom he defeated at Selby the royalist 
governor of ^'ork, colonel Belksis, who had striven to 
intt'rpose between the junction, and, once more master 
of the midland Yorkshire districts, prepared to Inarch to 
the relief of the army of the covenant. The latter, under 
the command of lord Leveii, were at this time much dis- 
tressed in Northumlx*rland by thtj^ force of the marquis 
of Newcastle — having crossed the Tyne^ vainly threat- 
ened the town of New'castle, and, as much harassed by 
want of provisions and forage as by the, eneipy’s con- 
stant skirmishes ani>“the weather, continued in face of 
the marquis’s army without venturing to advance against 
him. 

At this critical moment, when some resolution on the 
part of the royalist chief might have put a sudden and 
premature period to our old friends of the covenant, 
Fairfax’s victory at Selby created a panic at York, and 
the marquis of Newcastle, at the earnest entreaty of his 
friends in that city (now so fearfully exposed), fell 
back on York, and opened for his enemies their most 
desired position. Fairfax and Leven met with their 
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forces at Wetherby on the 20th of Aprils and at once 
proceetled to invest ork, into which the marquis had 
retired with ^is cavaliers. And now, by a incest oppor- 
tune movement, Manchester and\jromwell (young Vane 
at this time travelled with them) joined their splendid 
forces to those of the besiegers — broke off‘ at once an 
armiiiftice into which Newcastle, seriously alarmed for 
Jiis safety, had contrived to inveigle Fairfax — and pushed 
their combined batteries against York with all necessary 
vig6ur. The attack of a town in those days, however, 
was not the matter of science it has since become ; the 
forces, combined as they werq, w^re yet insufficient for 
any regular investment of such a wide extent of w^alls 
divided by a river; and the siege of York was nothing 
more than an irregular blockade, diversified with furious 
sorties and, now aiic# then, some desperate assaults on 
tile outworks. 

*' Meanwhile the JUfi^fements of the midland and west- 
ern forces claim our attention. Essex and Walle**, with 
their 20, 000 men, had marched against ("harles in two 
divisions with the intention of shutting him up in 
Oxford.^ His situation became even more critical tlian 
that of Newcastle at York. The Isis was crossed by 
Waller, the (?harwell l\v Essex, and the two armies 
seemed to hold in tlio^ forces of C'hailes, to be driven at 
will within the walls of tlie city. 

In this extremity it was that one of the very ablest 
manfouvres the whole w'ar wa*^ aeco^iipiished by this 
unfortunate prince. A body of with cannon w^as 
orderetl out at the south entrance of the city, as if for 
Abingdon, for the purpose of drawing Waller’s atten- 
tion on that 8i(Je ; and tjhcii the king, with all the ca- 
valry, and 2/)()() chosen foot, quilted Oxford in sih nee 
it the north gate as soon as night set in on the 8d of 
June, and, marching between the two armies of the 
enemy, arrived at Hanborough by daybreak of the 4th, 
and in the afternoon halted fora short time at Burford. 
By quick and secret marches thus he arrived at Wor- 
cester and from Worcester at Bewdley. 
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While atTickenhall (then called Ticknill) near Bewd* 
ley, news reached him from York of|tiie dangerous posi- 
tion of the marquis of Newcastle- — ^who hack written that 
he dould not hold out iftore than six weeks or two<nonths 
without being relieved. The fate of the city and its 
besieged then at once struck Charles to be the imminent 
crisis of his cause, since supposing York surrencStred, 
or the army of Newcastle were beaten or dispersed, Essex • 
and Waller, already strong enough for him in the south 
and west, would become altogether irresistible by1:he 
accession of the northern armies. Flinging aside, there- 
fore, his first project of effecting an ultimate and speedy 
junction in the south witfi llupert (whose impetuosity 
had just effected some daring successes and diversions 
in Cheshire and Lancashire), and thus at least secui^ 
ing the probable safety of the midlaid counties — he at 
once sat <lown and wrote the following letter (dated 
Ticknill, 14 June, l6‘44) to hi.^r)^hew. 1 cojjy it' 
from the original, iinioiig the papers with wliich the kind- 
ness of lord Nugent has entrusted me,* The writing is 
shaken and unsteady. The hand of the writer, almost 
always unusually firm and beautiful, had been ufiable to 
hold its precision in that anxious and fatiguing moment. 
The letter presents a singular contrast in this respect to 
a short note to llupert in the saw.' collection, written 
from Newport, with extreme beauty and mftst exquisite 
firmness, within a few months of his exucutiou.f 

Nepuei:, — first i must congratuJat ^idrh yj)u, for 
your good successes, asseuring you that the things them- 


* It wap, however, in a bliglitly ;iicorrecl slate, printcKl from some copy 
t*»ken at the tune (and preserved anionj' mi i.dwurd Xiiholiij.’s inanu- 
sieri[)ts) in the Evelyn Memoirs a tew years i|so 

f I'he mere style iiml nmnner ol Vntnig U> Jijs ru^hew in this note 
IS also very toiiehing: It l^ wnlteii on Miiall note paper, and looks as it it 
had undergone tiiucJi troulde and many adventuies before it reached its 
destination, — “ Newpoit, Saterday . JS of Oct. 3(>4S, Di Aiicsr Nkpl'isi!, — 
For want of a x’ypher, I have chosen this most trusty me-ssoiiKer Will. 
I^ysle to acquaint you with a bn.nnerts w<‘*» is of great iinportanee for my 
service; lor w'k I have conianded him to desjre, ni my name, both your 
advise & assistance , of w< h knowing your alfbetion to me, I am so 
eoiifident, tJiat 1 will say no more, but only to ilesyre you, to give full 
creilifc to this hearer ; to give him a quick dispach tbr his sake who is 
your loving Oucle and most Uuthtiill friend Cuahlks R *’ 

VOL. VI. K 
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selfes ar no more welcome to me> then that you ar the 
nieanes : I know importance of the supplying you 
witli powdei; for w®** I have taken all possible wais, hav- 
ing sent both to Ireland 8c Bristow; as from Oxforcfthis 
bearer is well satisfied, that it is impossible to haxe at 
present; but if he tell you that I may spare them from 
hent^, I leave you to judge, having but 36 left ; but 
• what I can gett from Bristow (of wc*^ there is not much 
certaintie it being threatened to be besiegod) you shall 
have. . . . But now I must give you the trew stat of my 
affaires, w^'^ if their condition be such, as enforscs me 
to give you more pereniptorie comautU they) 1 would will- 
ingly doe, you must not take it ill. If Yorke he lout I 
shall esteeme my Crowne little lessee, unlesse supported by 
your Buddaine Marche to me, 8c a Miraculous Conquest 
in the South, before the effects of the Northcreii power, 
can be found heere ; but if Yorke be relived 8i you 
beate the liebelles.^rmies of bothe Kingdomes, w^'** ar 
before it, then but otherwais not, I may possiblee make a 
shift, (upon the defensive) to spinn out tyme, unfill you 
come io assist me : Wherefor I vomaud tS con jure 
yoUf bp (he dewty affection nf* I know you beare me, 
that (all new eiiterptyses laide asyde) yon i mediately 
march (according to yopr first intention) with all your 
force io the relife of^Yorke : but if that be eathcr lost, 
or have fric<l theinselfes from the bescigers, or that for 
want of j)()U(]cr, you cannof undertalce that worke, that 
you imediatly maicb, with your whoje strenth, directly 
to Woster, to assist me 8c my Array, W'itbout w^h, or 
your having relived Yorke by heating the Scots, nil the 
Successes you can afterwards have, most infallibly, will 
he useksse unto me. You may belive that nothing but 
an extreame nccessety could make me wryte thus unto 
you ; wherfor, in this case, I can no wayes dout of your 
punctuall com])lyance with your louing Oncle & most 
faithful frend Charles R. • . • I commanded this bearer 
to speake to you concerning Vavisor.” 

This letter nodoubt comidetely vindicates Rupert in the 
course he adopted on receiving it, though it does not ex- 
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cuse luB haughty pride in concealing the fact of hie having 
received such a letter.* But 1 am fnticipating. When 
his uncle s commands reached him, he ina<^ at once for 
Yorlc. Some time before, he had relieved Newark, taken 
Stockport, Bolton, and Liverpool, and raised the siege 
of Latham House after its gallant defence by the famous 
countess of Derby. He was therefore moved wi"h the 
elation of a victor, added to his natural rashness. He. 
took with him some newly arrived Irish regiments, 
picked up Newcastle's cavalry by the way, captured*se- 
veral posts as he went along, and penetrated into York- 
shire, ^ ♦ 

Ddring the progress of this march the king was ex- 
ecuting another admirable movement. Essex and Waller 
took for granted that his previous forced march must 
be for Liverpool to join Rupert, a|j(l therefore Waller 
threw himself at once between Charles and Shrewsbury 
to intercept his passage. Essw,.jygt the mean lime, * 
having the greater ordnance and the heavier carriages, 
felt these quick marches to be too much for his men, 
and, setting out for the west, left Waller to harass 
Charles. This was the very object the king had* sought 
to accomplish — the two armies were separated. He at 


* In tho absence of this evidence of his owii complete exculpation, he 
has been wane the subject of attack by almost A'ory royalist historian, for 
the untortiinato result of Marston Moor. Clarendon thus Glides to him and 
Newcastle : — “ The times aUerwardp grew so bad, and the king’s affkirs 
succeeded so ill, that there was no opportunity to calk either ot those two 
great fiersons to account for v|hat they had done, nr what they had letc 
undone Nor did either of them ever think fit to msflte any^iarticular 
relation of the grounds ot th'ur proceeding, or the causes of their misad- 
ventures, by way of excuse to the king, or for their own vindication. 
Prince Rupert, only to his friends^ and ofter ihe murder qf the king, pro- 
duced a letter in the king's own knttdf wliic?l he received u'hen he was u}>on 
his march from I.ancasnirc towards York ; in winch his majesty said, * that 
his afTairs were in so very ill a state, that it wuld not be enough, though his 
highness raised the siege from York, if he had not likewise beaten the hcotch 
army , ’ which he understood to amount to no less than a peremptory order to 
fight, * upon what disadvantage soever and added, * that the disadvantage 
was so great, the enemy being so much superior in number, it was no wonder 
he lost the day.’ JBut as the kmg's letter would not bear that senses so the. 
greatest cause of the misfortune was the precipitate entering upon the 
battle, as soon as the enemy drew of); and without consulting at all with 
the marquis of Newcastle, and his officers , who must needs know more of 
the enemy, and consequently how they were best to be dealt with, than his 
highness could do.” The noble historian had evidently neither seen the 
letter in the text, nor been correctly informed of its contents. 
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once hastened back to Oxford by inarches as quick as 
those of his masl^erly egress from it — and Waller, 
smarting with the additional deceit thus practised on 
him, again returned to the hank^" df the Charwell, and, 
somewhat hotly and indiscreetly offering battle there, 
was defeated with considerable loss. 

Itepert was now witfiin sight of York with an army 
of 20,000 men. The besiegers broke up on his ap- 
proach, and after an attempt to intercept him, which 
w^as well conducted by Fairfax, but which Rupert 
evaded by fetching a masterly compass with his army, 
they withdrew to Ilessey Mpor. Here, in a council of 
w ar, a difference of opinion arose — the Scots were for 
retreating, the English for fighting — and by some con- 
siderations that do not ap]iear, the council for retreat 
prevailed for a tyne (amidst jealousies which already 
shook the confederacy to the centre, and warned Crom- 
well and Fairfax*^ ^w hat they had next to do !), and 
they fell back on Tadcaster. 

A discussion as painful, but with results more fatal, 
was at the same instant going on within ihe walls of 
York.' AV’hat the chivalrous and somewhat fantastic^ 
marquis had dreaded, was now at hand. The young, 
rough, proud, overbearing, fiery Rupert, was in contact 
with the ceremoni«ms, courteous, refined, and high- 
minded Nt^vcastle — and a quarrel directly followed. 
Newcastle had wisely counstllcfl delay ; pointed out the 
advantage «Vready gained by the prince's arrival alone ; 
described tlie difierences which he had reason to suspect 
already distracted the councils of the enemy, and the 
enormous benefit of merely leaving their dissensions to 
ripen ; and cjlosed wjth an earnest entreaty to Rupert, 
that, having thrown merely a fresh supply of men and 
provisions into York, he would at once march back to 
the king’s assistance at Oxford. Rupert in answer 

* Soinpwhat fantaiitic in wnne things certainly, but not deserving of 
Warburton'ft iiirk-naine — “the faiitaHdr virtuoho on horseback.” Sec 
wliat a lovely character Jiis noble-hearted duchebs (Charles iamb’s fa- 
vourite ') lett of him in one of her pleasant foliOij. 
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pleaded orders from tjie king, which (being too haughty 
to produce them) Newcastle is su^f^osed to have dis- 
believed ; but more s^ongly than on thesfc orders the 
prince stood out on his own conviction of the necdfesity of 
some daring achievement that should disperse and 
annihilate” the enemy. Newcastle^ smiled in scorn, 
but submitted. Some of his friends implored hirJ not 
to take part in the battle, since it seemed his command* 
was taken from him ; to which he answered that, h^^p- 
pen what would, he would not shun to fight, *for he 
had no other ambition than to live and die a loyal sub- 
ject,* • 

On Marston Moor the rival armies met The par- 
liamentarians were in retreat on the Tadcaster road 
when a cloud of Rupert*^ horse threatened their real*. 
Orders ran along the line at onceV> countermand the 
march, the troops of tlio van were recalled, and a popi- ^ 
tion taken up for battle as fw.’e.?f?tible as the time 
allowed. So many contradictory statements have bi'en 
published of the memorable fight which follow'ed, that 
it re(|uircs no little care to present it fairly and intelli- 
gibly to the reailR-. 

Across a jiortion of the parliamentary front ran a 
broad and deep 'drain. To thet right the ground was 
broken, and entrenched, as it wx^ref with natural fences 
and lanes, though farther beyond the fiank, was the 
open moor. To the left the ground w’as*entisely barren, 
unencumbered, arftl unprotected, terminatirtg alst in the 
moor. In the centre lords Fairfax and Leven formed, 
with a reserve of horse for the j^cond line of infantry — 
on either wing (an advantageous position it wrill he at 
once observed) the cavalry w'as l^ought up and planted. 
Sir Thomas Fairfax held the right, Cromwell and Man- 
chester the left. 

Rupert gazed at a distance while these thick and dark 
masses were forming before him. His customary haste 
had far outstripped his own glittering thousands behind, 
but they now came rapidly up and formed at his com- 

* Tlie Life of Newcastle, p. 47. 
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mand. At the drain he planted four infantry brigades^ 
supporting them wit!li Goring’s horse against the enemy's 
left ; he disposed with great skill large masses of troops 
against^'the right of the combined armies, and took up a 
position there with his own cavalry opposite the horse of 
Fairfax. 

Atid now, on the 2d of July, 1643, gazing with 
‘silent and inveterate determination at each other, these 
46,000 subjects of one king, stood upon Marston Moor, 
eight miles from a city wherein every boom of the 
distant cannon w^ould strike upon the inhabitants as the 
death knell of a friend or brotlier. The lines of the par* 
liamentarians had begun to form as early as ten in the 
morning — the royalist preparations were complete at 
fiVe o’clock in the afternoon — it was now within a quar- 
ter of seven — yet’“there still stood those formidable 
armies, each awaiting from the other, with a silent and 
awful suspense, tltt^ig.ial of battle. 

A stir was seen at last in the dark quarter of Man- 
chester’s and C^romwell’s Independents, and a part of 
their infantry moved upon the drain. Secure from 
behind the ditch Rupert’s musketee* at once poured 
out upon this advancing column a heavy and murder- 
ous fire, and it was in'* vain the parliamentarians at- 
tempted to form uilder the plunging batteries directed 
against them simultaneously from the rear. At that mo- 
ment was recn 'the genius of Cromwell. With a pas- 
sionate tvxclattiation to his Ironsfcles, bb ordered them to 
sweep round the ditch to their right, clear the broken 
ground, and fall in with himself upon the cavalry of 
the dissolute Goring. The movement occupied some- 
time, and feaiful slaug^iter was meanwhile suffered by 
Manchester's infantry; but, having once emerged, these 
inveterate republicans stood, for an instant, to receive, 
like a rock, the onset of Goring's horse, and then like 
a rock tumbled from its basis by an earthquake,” rolled 
back upon them, Notliing could withstand that asto- 
nishing charge. The cavaliers who survived, offered no 
further resistance, but wheeled off to join the horse of 
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Kupert. Cromwell and hia men next struck the guns 
and sabred the artillerymen beside ttiem^ and then, with 
as much leisurely order as at parade^ rode, towards the 
drain. Every place ifral deserted as they advanced. One 
spot of ground only still held upon it, for an instant, 
the marquis of Newcastle's unflinchijpg regiment of old 
tenants and retainers, and was covered the instant %fter 
with an ‘^unbroken line'* of honourable dead. Their* 
victory was complete, and the right wing of the royalists 
irrecoverably broken. 

Ilujjert and his cavalry had meanwhile obtained as 
great a victory on the left.. The encumbered ground on 
which Fairfax stood w'as most unfavourable to an ad- 
vancing movement. Rupert accordingly stood keenly 
by till he saw tlie parliamentary forces stagger umlw 
the heavy charges ])oured upon thcra^as they emerged in 
narrow columns through ditches and lanes, and then, 
with his characteristic impetuosity, ^sAarged, overthrew, * 
routed and dispersed both foot and cavalry, with tre- 
mendous slaughter. 

Tlie after meeting of the tAvo victors decided the day. 
While the centfes Averc unsteadily engaged, Cibmwell, 
Avho had held his triumphant Ironsides steadily in hand, 
and checked their pursuit in, the very nick of time, 
ordered them suddenly to face round and wheel upon 
their centre to the left. Rupert had g^en a similar 
order to his conquering cavalry to wheal round on their 
centre to the riglut ; and ugaa*^, Avith a shocls,mor^ terrible 
dian any of this terrible day, these desperate leaders, 
each supposing himself the vi^or, dashed each in front 
of a victorious foe ! Cromwell received a wound in the 
neck, and the alarm for his saf»:ty gave ^ slight apt)ear- 
ance of momentary unsteadiness even to his gallant 
Ironsides, but they rallied with redoubled fury, and in 
conjunction with Lesly, an accomplished Scotch officer, 
who led up at the moment a brilliant attack, fairly 
swept Rupert off the field.* 

* This description is founded on a careful perusal of the various accounts 
of the time. I subjoin a few points in illustration or addition from the 
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It was now ten o’ clocks and by the melancholy dusk 
which enveloped Moor, might be seen a fearful 


e 

Gazettes of the day. “ There was a great ditch between the enemy and us, 
wldoh ran along tiie front of the battle, only between the earl of Manches- 
ter’s foot and the enemy there was a plain; in this ditch the enemy had 
placed ♦bui brigades of their bes.t foot, which, upon the advance of our battle, 
were loiced to give ground The right wing of our foot had beverid mis- 
fortunes, for betwixt them and the enemy there w^is no passage but at a 
narrow lane, where they could not march above three or tour in front; 
upon the one side of the lane w’as a ditch, and on the other an hedge, both 
whereof were lined with inusquetecrs, notwithstanding sir Thomas Fairfax 
charged g.ilKintly, but the enemy keeping thcMUselvch in a body, and receiv- 
ing them by threes and fours, as they marched out of tiie lane and (by 
what mistake 1 know not) sir I’komas Fairfax, his new levied regiments 
lieing 111 the van, they wheeled abouH and being hotly pursued by tljo 
enemy, came back upon the lord Fairfax’s fwit, and the reserve of the Scot- 
tish foot, broke them wholly, and trod the most jiart of them uniler foot. 
. . ..Lieut -gen. Cromwell charged prince Ku|>ert’s horse with exceed- 
ing resolution and maintained his charge with no less' valour. 

Gen -major Lc.'ily charged the earl of Newcastle’s brigade of White 
Coats, and rut them wholly off^ forty excepted, who were taken pnsojierii; 
and after them charged .I'lirigade of Green (’oats, w'hereot they rut off’ a 
great iiuniber, and put the re»t to the rout; which service being per- 
lonnetl, he cliargud the enemy’s horse (with whom lieut.-gen C roinwell 
was engager!) upon the ji^id in a very short space the enemy's whole 

cavalry was routed, on whom our fore troops did execution to the 
walls of York, but our body of horse kept their ground Lieut.-gen Crom- 
well and major-gen Ix‘sly being joined, and ri'ceiviiig advertisement 
that our foot were engaged with tin* enemy’s horse and ioot, marched to 
their assistance, and met with tlie enemy’s horse (being tetre,ated upon the 
repulse th.-y tiad from the Scottish foot) at the .sami**piace of disadvantage 
where thov had routed our horse formerly ; and, inde(*d, iheir success was 
answerable, it not much wmrsc, for we routed them wholly, killed and took 
their chief officers, and most jiarl of their si.mdards # Atti-r whiih we set 
upon the rear of their foot, ai^lwith the assisiaiice ol our mam battle, 
which all tins time stood firm, we put them wholly to tlie rout, killed 
many, and took their otticef.s, and colours, and by this time we had no 
enemy in the field, W'e took all their ordnance, being in number Lja, 
near Mo barrels ot jiowder. besides what was blown up' by the com- 
mon soldiers, alKive aki hundred colours, and lO.OO arms, besides two 
waggon- ot »,arlSnes and pi'-tob ofs]>arearm There were killed upon the 
place d(KK),<where^’, upon a judicious viewot the dead bfxlies, two partsnp. 
pcared to be gciilleinr’i and ofheer . Theie were 151)0 prisoners taken, 
whereof, sir C,harles Lucas, licut -gen of the earl ol Newcastle’s horse, 
majnr-gon. Forlei, dud inajor^en Tilber, besides divers colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels, and majors. The loss upon our part, blessed 
be OtKl, is not great, being only one lieutenant-colonel, some few captains, 
and not common soldiers ”-4;fl/rrc- Srff. y July, lt>4+ ) . . . “ The battle 
being begun, at thf first, some''of our horse were put into disorder, but 
rallying again, we fell on with our whole body, killed and took their chief 
officers, and took most part of their standards and colours, 2.*) pieces 
of ordnance, near 130 barrels of powder, KMKIO arms, two waggons of 
carbines, and pistols, killed 3000, andljOO prisoners taken." ^ Diur. 

9 July, 1644.) . . " It will not be amiss, theTeforc, to insert something which 
came not before now to our knowledge, which is, that there were slain of 
the enemy’s side, the lord Carew, son to the earl of Monmouth, sir William 
Lampion, Davenant the poet, and many others also; that the councils of 
the prince and others designed, the most valiant of the popish party, 
to encounter the wing commanded by iieut.-gcn. Cromwell ; and, in 
particular, prince Rupert had designed certain troops of horse, all Irish, 
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sight. Five thousand dead bodies of Englishmen lay 
heaped upon that fatal ground. Wie distinctions which 
separated in life these sons of a common country seemed 
trifling now ! The jJumed helmet embraced tlfe strong 
steel cap as they rolled on the heath together, and the 
loose love-lock of the careless cavaiier lay drenched in 
the dark blood of the enthusiastic republican. ^ 

But it is not with such thoughts the victors trouble* 
themselves now. They have achieveel the greatest gon- 
quest of the war, and the whole of the northern counties 
of Ei^land are open to the parliament's sway. The 
headstrong Rupert has reeeived a memorable lesson, and 
retreats irt calamity and disgrace towards Chester. The 
marquis of Newcastle, weary of a strife never suitfvl to 
his taste, but hateful to him now, crosses the sea an 
exilc."^ Fifteen hundred prisoncjft* remain with Man- 


all papists, to give the first ehargo to that brigade or party, in which 
9I. Croniwcll and that they did confidently believe there was not 

a man of tiioin hut would die, rather than fly, hut they missed their expect- 
ations, for many of them being ^l;un in the place, the rest fled ” — (PoH. 

l^ .July, Ifitt,) . .“Col Cromwell finding the yiassages^^trait, and 
mustjiieteers lining the hedge*!, thought it not ht to atUance any further 
after the prince, but is returnetl to York with his horse, not worn to skin 
and lione, but only lireathed a little.” — {ParL .SVo«C Ih July, 164-4.1 
* He remained auroad till the lestor.ii^on 1 subjoin portions ot Cla. 
rendoii’st character of him, whicli, if not fair in all thing"!, is in dl things 
graphic and amusing “ it was a greater i^onder, that he sustained the 
vexation and fatigue of war so long, than tJi.it he biol* from it with so 
little eircuraspectioii He was a very fine geiitleinan, .letive and full of 
courage, and most accomplished in those qualities ol horscmanslnp, dancing 
and feiieing, which areoinpan’ia good breeiling ; in \vhich*hi« delignl was. 
Besides that he was atnorous in iwetry and music, to i«hieh indulged 
the greatest pait ol his time , and noting could have teinptcil nim out of 
those paths of pleasuie which he enjci^l in a full and ample lortunc, but 
honour and ambition to serve the king\hen he saw^ him in distress, and 
abandoned by most ot those who were in me highest degree obliged to him, 
and by him. He lovtHi monarchy, as it w^as the fouiulaiion and support of 
his own greatness ; and the church, as *t was well constituted tor the 
splendour and security of the crown, aiTd religion, «is it cherished and 
maintained that order and obedience that was necessary to both , without 
any other fiassion for the particular opinions w'hirh were grown up in it, 
and distinguished it into parties, than us he detesteil whatsoever was like 
to disturb the public peace. He bad a particular reverence for the person 
of the king, and the more extraordinary deioUon for that of the prince, as 
he had had the honour to be trusted with bis education as his governor. 
... He liked the pomp and absolute authont} ot a general well, and pre- 
served the dignity of it to the full , and for the discharge of the outward 
state, and circumstances of it, in acts of luurtcsy, affability, bounty, and 
generosity, he abounded ; which in the infancy of a war, became him, and 
made him, tor some time, very acceptable to men of aU conditions. But the 
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Chester^ Fairfax^ Leven, and Cromwell — the valuaWe 
ordnance of the vanquished — artillery, small arms, 
tents, bagga^:5, and military chest — all has been left in 
their victorious hands. 

Nearly half of his entire kingdom was now hopelessly 
lost to Charles I. cvWas it possible he should ever hi; 
able S!b recover it ? The question was one which no 
\ioubt rose again and again in the breast of Cromwell, 
as he lay in his tent the night after this memorable 
battle. By one of two means he might recover all. 
The^ succession of necessary victories^ to achiev^ it by 
force could hardly be hoped for — but there was such a 
thing as treachery ; such a thing as success afraid of 
the silight shadow it cast before its mighty shape ; such 
a thing as imbecility, worse than treachery — as bigotry, 
worse than all ; unless these vile forces could be 
conquered, of what avail had been all other victories, 
of what avail woiii^’ b'«'. all the sufferings and sacrifices 
and triumphs yet to come. No doubt these thought^ 
far more than the fatigues and anxieties of the day, or 
the wound he had received in the last decisive charge, 
made that night a sleepless night for Cromwell. 

The wound, however, was certainly slight, since it 
neither prevented his se*’ond rally for the final charge, 
nor withheld him fr\)m discliarging a sacred office of 
friendship to^biie of his brothers-in-law, by communi- 
cating, ill the foilowing letter (dated July 5 l644), the 


substantial pare, am! fatiguo of a ‘?^U’ral,he did not in any degree understand, 
(being ulteriy unacqubMited with war,) nor could submit to it , but relerrcci 
all matters of that natui'* to the discretion of his lieutenant-general King : 
who, MO doubt, was an othcer oj( great experience and ability, yet, being a 
Scotchman, was in that conjuncture upon moic disadvantage that he would 
have been, if the general himself ha«i been inoreintcnt upon i:is command, la 
all actions of the field he was still present, and never absent in any battle ; 
in all which he gave instances of an invincible courage and fearlessness 
in danger ; in which the exposing himscU notoriou.sly did sonictimes 
change the fortune of the day, when his troops begun to give ground. 
Such articles of action were no sooner over, than he retired to hn. delightful 
company, music, or his softer nleasures, to all which he was so indulgent, 
and to his ease, that he would not bo interrupted upon what occasion 
soever; insomuch as lie sometimes denied admission to the chiefcst 
officers of the army, even to general King himself, for two days together ; 
from whence many inconveniences fell out.” 
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melancholy tidings of a son’s death. How well it is 
adapted to its purpose. The exaltation of the victory 
which opens the letter^ and which, in ihose days of 
public enthusiasm,* i^ight possibly assist in aleviating 
even such a private sorrow, — then the affectionate praise 
of the dead, which so tenderly en:|J)alms his memory. 
It is strange that such letters as these have not Before 
enriched the records of Cromw^eirs character or histor)% 
'*■' Deere Sir, — It’s our duty to sympathyze in all 
mercies ; that wee praise the Lord together, in Chastise- 
ments or Try alls that soe wee may sorrowe together. 
Truly England, and the GIhurch of God, hath had a great 
favor from the Lord in this great Victorie given unto us, 
such as the like never was since this War begunn^ It 
had all the evidences of an absolute Victorie obtained 4)y 
the Lord’s blessiiige upon the Godiy partye principally. 
Wf‘e never charged hut wee routed the enimie. The lel’te 
Winge which J commanded,# ovr owne horse^ 
saving a few Scottes in our reere, beat all the Prince’s 
^Horse. God made them as stubble to our Sords, Wee 
charged their regiments offoote with our hoi'sc and routed 
all wee charged. The particulars I cannot relJte now ; 
but 1 believe ^of twenty thousand, the Prince hath not 
four thousand left. Give Glory, all tlie Glory to God. 
. . Sir, God hath taken aw^ay y9ur eldest Soiin by a 
Cannon Shott. Itt brake his legge. W?e W’ere neces- 
sitated to have itt cut oft) whereof hee*dieiV . • . iSir, you 
know my tryalli^this way, but the Lord sRuppeprted race 
with this, that the Lord tooiSahim into the happiness wee 
all pant after and live for. TlVre is your precious Child, 
full of Glory, to know sinn nor sorrow any more, Hee 
vms a gallant yonnge man, eAcee.dmge gracious, God 
give you his comfort. Before his death hec was so full 
of comfort, that to Frank Russell and my selfe hee could 
not expresse it, itt was soe great above his paine. This 
he sayd to us. Indeed itt was admirable. A little after 
hee sayd, one thinge lay upon his spiritt ; I asked him 
what that w^as ; hee told mee that it was that God had 
not suffered him to be noe more the executioner of his 
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Enemies. At this fall, his horse beinge killed with the 
bullett and as I am ^informed three horses more, I am 
told hee bid th^m open to tlm right and left ^ that hee might 
aee the rggues run. Truly hee wds 'exceedingly beloved 
in the Army of all that knew him. But few knew him ; 
for hee was a precious younge man, fitt for God. You 
have i;iuse to blesse the Lord. He is a glorious Sainct 
iji Heaven, wherein you ought exceedingly to rejoy ce. 
LcM this drinkc up your sorrowe. Seinge theise are not 
fayiVed words to comfort you ; but the thinge is soc real 
and undoubted a truth. You may doe all tlunges by the 
strength of Christ. Seeke that,^/ind you shall easily bcare 
your tryall. Lett this publike mercy to the Church of 
God make you to forgett your private sorrowe. The 
Loref be your strength : soc prayes Your truly faythfull 
and Lovinge Brothe|:, Omver (])itoMWRLn. . . .My love to 
your daughter and my Cozen Perceval, sister Desbrowe, 
and all friends witlj^'og/’ 

In the life of Vane, the rise of the Independents, as 
a great civil power in the state, has been minutely 
detailed. Its influence in the army is: included in the 
simple fact that its simple, tolerant, and enlarged views 
of liberty, were shaved by Cromwell's troops. At this 
moment its disputes witl\,the preshy teriai is were rife in 
London. The servicc»s rendered by the army of Scots 
had strengthet.ed the presbyterian claims. The formi- 
dable mass of the assembly of divines seconded them 
with Laud-filfe zeal.* AVith appalling vehemence, a 

* To recall the reader’s atieiition the crisis already tlcscribed in Vane’s 
Memoir, it mav be ordy nceesbarji, to remind him that at this time the 
presbyteriiiin' inriintely outnuinl)eu*d tlieir opponents m the assemhly : a 
great majo.ify of the uti^ens of London were presliyterun • and the jiarty 
was nov’ fearfully and ftinnidablj^remforreJ by the general coiiNcnt of the 
ScotOiih nation Scottish ifarlianient and general assembly had cn- 

tered into the recentiv cunciiided alliance, solely or principally from their 
devoted love to presbyterianism. 'J'hey had sent up their eominissioners 
(the commissioners of the Scottish parhamont arrived on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary), to watch that the league should be eitecutod in the etrictcst construc- 
tion which their party put upon it, by establishing an entire uniformity of 
church government. A Scots army of more than twenty thousand men had 
entered England in the conimen cement of the year ; and one ol the Scot- 
tish divines sent up on the occasion very traiikly acknowledged ; ** We 
purjxisp not lo meddle in haste with a point of so high consequence, till 
it please God to advance our army, which we expect will much assist our 
arguments.” — Gtidiwi/i 's' Commonwealth, 
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bigoted uniformity in church government was pressed 
for^ and a restriction of what was ^lled the licentious, 
ness of the press in its opening freedom of thought. In 

vain the immortal* >%ice of Milton was heari in his 
famous ‘^Areopagitica” — in vain, that is, so far as the 
assembly to which it was addresseej moved to answer 
the appeal. But not in vain, on at least one df the 
victors of Marston Moor. • 

Nor were the thceatenings from London all ^hat 
might be considered formidable. In the aristocratic 
leaders of the army itself elements of danger existed, 
more fearful still. They had already more than once 
shown an indisposition to look steadily in the face 
that triumphant result of the war wdiich the Cromwells, 
Vanes, and Fairfaxes were now bent upon achi^^- 
ing ; and in the tents of almost «ivery officer pitched 
on that noi thorn moor, were jealousies, discussions, and^ 
heartburnings that, even in s\^ch*'*n hour of present 
victory, augured a gloomy close. In the southern and 
western counties what was meanwliile the condition of 
iffairs ? 

At (>oprcdy Bridge, we have seen, Waller fiad sus- 
tained defeat by Cliarlcs, who afterwards, pursuing his 
successes, turiTcd upon Essex, •and, by a series of mas- 
terly military niameuvres, cooped«him up in Cornwall. 
That well iiitentioned but fretful general had like a spoiled 
child moved into the west in jealousy (5f \^^'i11ct. The 
west was Charles's sti^nghold. The principle of this 
has been admirably ex])lainNi by the royalist liistorian, 
M'alker, whose history had honour to be corrected 
and interlined by the king. It is a principle which in 
some sort explains, too, the chifracter of^lie Avar, The 
gentry of this country,” he remarks, ‘"retain llieir old 
possessions, their old tenants, and expect from them 
their ancient reverence and obedience. And, give me 
leave to say, if many of the nobility and gentry of this 
unhappy kingdom had not fallen from the lustre, virtue, 
and honour of their ancestors, and by their luxury been 
necessitated to inanumise tlieir villains, bu\ had paid 
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that awM reverence to the majesty and greatness of 
their sovereign as they ought, they might have expected 
the same proptortionably from their inferiors and tenants ; 
and, instead of having them their^’cc-mpanions, or rather 
niasters (as they now are), they might have had them 
their servants ; and then I believe tliis war, which, 
undef pretence of religion and liberties, is to introduce 
heresy in doctrine, parity in conditions, and to destroy 
the king, nobility and gentry, in probability had not 
been.’' 

Essex, cooped up in the west, expected relief from 
Waller, but Waller felt no inclination to move to the 
relief of Essex. Such was the present condition of the 
parliamentary army and its chiefs! The men, mean- 
while, burning to fight, could neither fight nor escape. 
In this state of thiw^^s (diaries wrote to Essex with his 
own hand and told him that the season was now 
arrived, when he iiad in his power to redeem his 
country and the crown, and to confer the higlicst obliga- 
tion on his king. He proposed a frank negotiation, and 
that they should join their two armies without delay. He 
concluded with engaging that word of a king ” he was 
fated to engage and break so often, that he would confer 
unequivocal marks of his .esteem on both him and his 
army, and remain evet their faithful friend. Essex with- 
out a moment s hesitation rejected the offer. He was 
weak, but not a^traitor. In a former day of triumph 
he had ^hesit^-ted, hut in his adversity he stood firm. 
He enclosed (Charles’s leK^r to the parliament, and 
thus concluded his lett</f. If succour comes not 
speedily, wc shall be put to great extremity. If we 
were in a couq^^ry wher?? we could force the enemy to 
fight, it would be some comfort ; hut this place consists 
so much ^of passes, that he who can subsist longest, 
must have the better of it ; which is a great grief to me, 
who have the command of so many gallant men.’* No 
succour arrived ; but some days after this letter, he 
managed by a well directed movement, to pass bis horse 
between t^o divisions of tlie royal array — he himself 
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then took sea for' Plymouth —'and his main army sur- 
rendered on condition of delivering up their arms, and 
of being passed to the ports of meir nearest friends. 
Thus, as was remaidctd, ‘Hhe king obtamed ;^hat he 
stood extremely in need of ; and the parliament, having 
preserved the men, lost v^hat they could easily repair. 

The Commons met their unsuccessful general, tooj^with 
their usual high-minded policy. They assured him tha^ 
the parliament's good affections to his person, and opinion 
of his fidelity and merit were ho wise lessened by this 
reverse, and that they resolved not to be wanting in 
their best endeavours for repairing the loss they had 
sustained, and placing such a force under his command, 
as might best conduce to the successful termination of 
the war. To this end they actively moved accordiilgjy. 
His army was rc-assemhlcd in the neighbourhood of 
Portsmouth and Southampton, l^^lcr was directed to 
co-operate with it, and the conmierprs of Marstoii Moor* 
were summoned to the same scmce. 

York had surrendered, and Manchester, with Crom- 
well, at once obeyed this summons. The Scots army 
were in Northumberland, where the town of Newcastle 
subsequently surrendered. Manchester and Cromwell, 
Essex and W,iIIct, marched against the king, Oom- 
well commanded the horse. * ^ 

The royal position was a strong one— •a formidable 
aligneraent in and about the town of ^ewbury, w'here 
Falkland had fayen the year before. To this spot the 
king, whose genius appearsl^lo have fitted him Tor such 
manoeuvres in war, had comlucted his inarch out of 
Cornwall with consummate skill — relieving by the way 
the garrisons of Basing House, JHanbiiry, and Derming- 
ton Castle. The river Kennett protected him here on 
one flank, the guns of Denningtoir C!astle covered him 
in some sort on the other, and his front was strengthened 
by throwing up a breast- work, and by occupying in 
force several villas and gardens which extended con- 
veniently beyond the town.” • One house in especial, 

* Sec Vol. I. p. 245. of Lives of Eminent Military Commanders in this 
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called Doleraaii’s house, stc^ itt good position, not- 
withstanding its being exposed to a raking fire on all 
sides, since it was a little in advance of the breast-work 
and of ^ row of lesser houses. ^This house was filled 
'\^th troops — the gardens attached to it were strength- 
ened hy thick embankments — skirmishers swarmed 
amoii^;; all the neigSibouring hedges and ditches — artil- 
lery threatened from every mound about. But with all 
these advantages there was one gssailable point, which 
none better than Cromwell knew how to seize. Within 
distance of a musket-shot in the enemy's front stood a 
fatal hill, beliind which, secure and undiscovered, columns 
of attack had every facility to form. The open mea- 
dows, again, between the castle and the town were sadly 
ejfposed, and the reserve which should have supported 
the scattered infan^;;y was every way deficient. 

The more serious fight began on the 27th of October. 
During the two j)^vious days smart cannonading had 
been kept* up, from the hill on one side and the town on 
the other. Little effect however was produced, till to- 
wards the evening of the 26*th, when the royalists 
transported a cou[)le of cannon across the river and en- 
filaded the line of the parliamentarians as far as a bend 
in the eminence exposed — doing dreaViful flamage to 
Luillow's regiment pf cavalry. The night passed in 
awful uncertainty of the morrow. Then, on that mor- 
row of the 27th, the genius of (Tomwell poured down 
the fatal hifl^ T wo heavy columns suddenly appeared 
upon its^summit, and desci^ied — while along the whole 
line one tremendous cannwiade distracted attention from 
the spot where the terrible blow was about to fall. The 
columns as suddenly difddcd — one fell upon the open 
space between Dennington and the town, and with the 
shattering speed of lightning pierced and routed the line 
of the cavaliers, some of whom rushed within the works 
at Dennington, while the others fell back in precipitate 
confusion on the town. Cromwell and his Ironsides 


series — a vvork I may be allowed to refer to as a very able one, since I have 
enjoyed the advantage of many of it« suggestions. 
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w^re here. The othev colymn had paused an instant^ 
but now apparently urged by that^ai$toni&hing success 
to venture a desperate actton, fell upon tl^e quarter of 
Doleman's house. In tin instant every spot around wa| 
covered with dead republicans. Party after party 
deared the hedges and ditches, even the garden wall, 
nay, to the very lawn of the house; but there — iwich 
as escaped so far — the deadly shot of the concealed* 
musketeers struck theiq down. The contest lasted four 
hours in this quarter, and the loss was terrible. It woilld 
have be^n annihilation, but for the heroic devotion of 
Ludlow’s cavalry, who moyed forward and consented to 
sacrifice themselves ix) cover the retrogression. 

It vras a moonlight night which followed, and anxious 
thoiiglite ooscupied both camps of the desperate strife that 
must decide the morrow. Suddenly penetrating and 
sleepless eye of Cromwell saw the royalists move. It 
was so. Charles having utterly los*^, his left position, * 
had despaired of the poor chance that remained to him 
in face of such a foe. His army were now busy, in that 
moonlight, conveying into the castle by a ciicuitous 
route their guns and heavy stores, while behind, bitCalion 
after battalion was noiselessly quitting its ground, and 
marching oft* 3s silently in tlje direction of Oxford. 
Over and over again Cromwell entfeated Manchester to 
suffer him to execute a forward movem^ftit with his 
cavalry — at that critical moment he wouM have jjro- 
strated Charles. Manclifester refused. A show w^s made 
next morning of pursuit, bufvof course without efl*ect — 
Charles, with all his materiel al^d prisoners, had effected 
a clear escape. Nor was this all. While the castle of 
Dennington remained unmolest^jd amids| the dreadful 
dissensions which after this event raged through the par., 
liamentarian camp, the king, having been reinforced by 
Rupert and an excellent troop of horse, returned twelve 
days after, assumed the offensive in the face of his now 
inactive conquerors, carried off all his cannon and heavy 
stores from out of the castle, coolly and uninterruptedly 
fell back again, and marched unmolested into Oxford. 
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So disastrously closed that campaign in 'which tlie 
victory of Marston^MoOr had been won. The army of 
Essex and Manchester went into winter cantonments ill 
and about Heading. CromweU^o bent upon resolute 
changes^ repaired to London. 

All was now lost, he clearly saw^ without a rapidly 
deceive movement, and he sought counsel and co>oper- 
^ation from the genius of the younger Vane. His faith 
in the earl of Manchester had been shaken before the 
afiuir of Dennington ; even under the walls Of York, 
the intrigues of an extremely paltry person, a Scot and 
presbyterian of the name of Crawford, who had been 
passed from the Scotch host to a major-generalship in 
Manchester's army *, had been suffered to prevail against 
him. Mancliester, though on the whole an amiable, 
generous, and hoiifst man, was in truth a very weak 
one, and when he found himself on the eve of great 
• results, such as s^^ulated a man like Cromwell only to 
deeds of greater daring, was struck with hesitation, fear, 
irresolution. Hence, in those moments, Cran ford offered 
more agreeable advice than Cromwell, and the end had 
been^H' short to place even the wretched and fawning 


* The name of C’rawford is rendered in Romede{;red memorable from the 
circumstance at his being the te.ic and original authority for tastemng on 
Cromwell the imputation o/lcow’aidice ! The accusatioh is given at large In 
HoHis’s Meirioiis. and turns on rhe asseition limt ('roiiiwell with his body 
of horse stood stM without im.king any ehaigo, while the battle of Marston 
Moor wa^ lieeulmg, and that, when they did advance, ( romw'ell wab no 
longer amnng^then.! 'i'he reader has seen, in a taithfiil account of the 
battle, what iiniiutation could rest for tlii^moiistr.vus charge It requires 

no other t otici ?n »rj a word ol bcoijj . Why ( rom well’s enemies, rovahst 
ami republican, r dinit that lua ast^ishing bravery won that battle! War- 
wick says that lu* and his lionsi^'s “mowed down ’’ the enemy “ like a 
meadow;” and Mrs. Hutehiii*ifHi savs in her account that the day had 
been “lont, but th<it I'rmnw'ell, with dve tliousand men which he com- 
manded, routed pnnee Knpert.restoreil the other routed parliamentarians, 
and gained the mo^«t coinpleatc^victbry that had been obteuicd in the whole 
w’lrre.” Very ciiaractenstic of Hollis and the mean poor nature of the 
man, is his notice of the matter. Observe how he seems to have delighted in 
the recital ; — 1 have sew/ o.’ t$mes heard it from Crawford’s own mouth, 
and I think 1 shall not be mistaken if I say Cromwell himself has beard it 
from him , for he once said it aloud in Westminster Hall, when Cromwell 
passed by bun, with a design he might hear him." A corporal or colonel 
of the name of Dalbior was Crawford’s aeconder The matter is really 
scarcely worth laughing at. ** How," exclaims Horace Walpole, “ how 
a judicatory in tlie temple of fame would laugh at such witnesses as inajor- 
general Crawford and a colonel Dalliier! Ciesar and Cromwell are not 
amenable to a commission of oyer and terminer.’’ 
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jnajoT-general in that position of confidence with Man- 
chester^ which once belonged oily to the great and gal- 
lant leader of the Ironsides. 

But secure in the*haarts of those men, no lef|S than 
in their strength, Cromwell had now resolved to venture 
a decisive stroke against the presbyterian councils and 
their favourers, no matter of what degree, in the par- 
liamentary army. He had before the affair of Den- 
nington, suddenly shown himself in London from York, 
and by I masterly piece of policy already illustrated tti 
the life of Vane had, with the help of that statesman, 
moved and carried a vote in the house of commons, that 
the committee of lords an3 commons appointed to treat 
'with the commissioners from Scotland, and the com- 
mittee of the assembly, should take into consideration 
the differences in opinion of the memj^rs of the assembly 
in point of church government, and endeavour a unioft 
if it were possible ; and, in case that ^ould not bo done, 
that they should essay to find ^out some methods by 
which tender eomciences, who could not in all things 
submit to the common rule which might be established, 
might he home with, consistently with Scripture, and the 
public peace, that so the proceedings of the assembly 
might not be sft much retarded. This was the first 
startling exhibition of the legislative influence of the 
independents., • 

Cromwell and Vane were now in London together, 
devising the grej\t scheme by which futui^e victories 
should not be surrendered a^»soon as gotten, buf made 
serviceable to some decisive end — by which the sum- 
mer’s triumph should become something more than the 
mere winter's story, and the lives of gallant men be no 
longer wasted in vain. They consultwl in a word how 
liest to rid the army of men who had shown a miserable 
unfitness for the posts they held, who had besides pe- 
culiar personal motives for checking its career at some 
point short of a final victory, and who, thinking liberty 
a good thing, could not forget that they had privileges 
L 2 
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of their own^ and that monarchy had honours of < itH 
own, irhich Here g^d lihings also. 

Here, it is to be observed^ the best friends of freedom 
had air this time perfect faith tn Cromwell. Ireton 
bore him the most entire affection — young Ludlow 
looked up to him with implicit zeal and admiration 
— Ifartcn laughed with him and loved him — Vane was 
to him as a brother. Yet on all these men not a breath 
of suspicion in the matter of political sincerity rests — 
ribt a stain. Fairfax again, though a weak man, was 
the very soul of sincerity and honour — and the honesty 
of Milton was unimpeachably as his genius. IJy what 
means, then, shall we suppose that Cromwell deceived 
these men, for he deceived them all. Was he sincere 
BOW, and only templed from sincerity in after years by 
the temptation of Joo large a power suddenly sprung up 
Within his hands? — or was he from the first a deliberate 
and grand irnpo^or ? The difficulty which a friend 
of the principles of freedom and just government 
(which throu^out sincerely actuated such men as Vane) 
has to encounter in deciding on the character of Crom- 
well, is this, — that up to the victories of Worcester and 
Dunbar it would be difficult to say in what respect be 
had sinned against tho§e very principle®, of which, on 
the sudden, he then (declared himself the most deliberate 
foe. Was he in truth that compound he seemed to be 
of profound policy, and of the most wild and undisci- 
plined rashness? When he went down to Westminster 
to play the military tyranubver the assembly which had 
given him power and assisted even him to greatness, 
did he really not think to have done that ? ” Was his 
tyranny the ckliberate plot of a life — the rash impulse 
of a repented hour — or the result of sincerely wild and 
ungovernable fancies, which had rendered him at last, 
in his own mind, a selected instrument of destiny ? 

A better opportunity than this to which we have ar- 
rived, will probably not exist for offering some materials 
to the reader on which he may revolve these questions. 
We stand on the eve of the origin of Cromwelfs great- 
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ness and influence as a politician, and to seek in any 
way to unfold intelligibly the means by which he hence*^ 
forward trode steadily on to the pro\ectorate, it will be 
necessary to bring e^^ts together which in me ordinary 
course of narrative long years would separate, but the 
combination of which is yet most necessary to a right 
understanding of each or of all. ^ 

What can be more extraonlinary,” says the poet , 
C’owley, than that a j)erson of mean birth, no fortune, 
no eminent qualities of body. Which have sometimes;*er 
of mind, which have often, raised men to the highest 
dignities, should have the courage to attempt, and the 
happiness to succeed in, so improbable a design as the 
destruction of one of the most ancient and most solidly 
founded monarchies upon earth ; that he should Ka%e 
the power or boldness to put his priqce and master to an 
open and infamous death ; to banish that numerous and 
strongly allied family; to do all this under the name and » 
wages of a parliament ; to tranfple upon them, too, as 
he pleased, and spurn them out of doors when he grew 
weary of them ; to raise up a new and unheard-of mon- 
ster out of their ashes ; to stifle that in the very infancy, 
and to set up himself above all things that ever were called 
sovereign in England; to oppress all his enemies by 
arms, and all his friends afterward^ by artifice ; to servi* 
alt palettes patievtly for awhifcj and to conumind them vie- 
torioiidy at last; to overrun each corqer of the three 
nations, and overcome *with equal facility bpfh the riches 
of the south and the poverty of the north ; to bd pleased 
and courted by all foreign princes, and adopted a brother 
to the gods of the earth ; to call together parliaments 
with a word of his pen, and scatter them again with the 
breath of his mouth ; , to he humbly and ^ly petitioned 
that he would please to he hired at the rate of two mil- 
lions a-yeai', to be the master of those that hired him 
before to be their servant ; to have the estates and lives 
of three kingdoms as much at his disposal as was the 
little inheritance of his father, and to be as noble and 
liberal in the spending of them ; and, lastly, (for there 
h 3 
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is no end of all the particulars of bis glory,) to bequeath 
all these with one word to his posterity ; to die with 
peace at home and triumph abroad ; to be buried among 
kings, and With more than regal ifpl^mnity ; and to leave 
a name behind him not to be extinguished but with the 
whole world, which, as it is not too little for his praises, 
so ijyight have beefn too for his conquests, if the short 
line of his human life could have been stretched out to 
the extent of his immortal designs?*' 

♦■-This is magnificent, 'out most untrue. The very ex- 
pression tliat he served all parties patiently for awhile, 
implies that others, and not himself, laid the most solid 
foundations of his power, itnd this was true. What 
has accumulated round the memory of Oromwell such 
an image of vastness in die power he wielded, was not 
simply his own greatness, but the greatness of the men 
to whose victories of statesmanship he had succeeded. 
This should never be lost sight of. Cromwell was associ- 
ated with a band ol theViiost accomplished statesmen the 
world has known, and to swell those individual glories 
which were already, for one man, astonishhig enough, he 
appropriated theirs. To say this, it will Ik? alleged, is 
merely to transfer admiration or praise from one set of 
characteristics to another — true ; but nut less should 
that be done. We may possibly find some diminution 
in the qualit)' of praise that is due. 

The first great point in Cromwell’s character and 
history dates back lo Huntingdon and |>t. Ives. It was 
there, as wt^^have seen, he began the organisation of 
that wonderful body of men which was the glorious 
agent by which he asserted liberty, and the fatal instru- 
ment with which he indicted her mortal wound. He 
made his soldiers moral and sober ; he gave them the 
elevation of religion, and that nervous strength of mind 
which a knowledge of the value of freedom teaches ; 
inspired by his lessons they trampled on all tJiought of 
danger in the grander thought of liberty j and then — 
he created himself their despot. We have scarcely 
fairly grappled with CromwtU’s greatness — before what 
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seems p an honest and generous mind his meanness and 
his vice, intrude themselves forcibly upon us. 

In another passage of his Visiotl,*' the poet Cowley 
thus speaks of Croiov|ell* If craft he ;^sdopi, and 
dissimulation wit (assisted both and impirbved with 
hypocrisies and perjuries), I must not deny him to 
have (heen'*^ singular in both ; but ^ gross was^the 
manner in which^he made use of them, that as wise^ 
men ought not to have believed him at first, so no 
man was fool enough to believe Him at last ; neither did 
any man seem to do it, but those who thought they gained 
as much by that dissemhlmgy as he did by his* His v€‘ry 
actings of godliness grew at last as ridiculous, as if a 
player by putting on a gown, should think he repre- 
sented excellently a woman, though his beard at the 
same time were seen by all the si>ec^tors. If you ask 
me why they did not hiss, and explode him off the 
stage, 1 can only answer, that they durst not do so, be- 
cause the actors and door-keepers were too strong for 
the company. I must confess that by these arts (how 
grossly soever managed, as by hypocritical pragingy and 
silly preaching, by unmanly tears and whinings, by 
faUhoods and perjuries even diabolical,) he had at 
first the good 'fortune (as men call it, that is the ill 
fortune), to attain his ends ; hut it p'as because his ends 
were so unreasonahlCy that no humait. wisdom could /ore- 
see them ; which made them who had .to do with him 
believe that he w^s rather a well-meaning and deluded 
bigot, than a crafty and malicious impostor.” ' 

Cowley’s division of the men whom Cromwell de- 
ceived into two classes, is a striking and important con- 
sideration. There were men, .he says, who suffered 
themselves to be deceived by him in his latter years, 
because the deceit at the same time answered their own 
ends — and there were wise men ” whom he deceived 
in earlier life, because of their utter ignorance of his 
objects, and their then belief in his sincerity. The con- 
sideration of the craft and^ dissimulation charged upon 
him will therefore imply, in relation to this passage, the 

L 4* 
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Other and equally important coiuiideTation of tl\epos* 
sibility of his having been> in many cases of the latt^ 
sort of men, really^ and sincerely himself the victim of 
the delu^oii he practised upon^them. For the first 
named ‘ class of dupes, they njiay be surrendered, with- 
out scruple, to whatever imputations rest upon them. 

The first thing* to be noted in Cromwell as a striking 
ud towards the belief of his sincerity, was a certain ex- 
‘ traordinary fiuxional faculty of tears, with which his 
constitution was happily endowed. Had not his 
highness/^ says me author of the terrible pamphlet en- 
titled Killing no Murder/* “ had a faculty to be fluent 
in his tears, and eloquent in his execrations ; had he not 
had spongie eyes, and a supple conscience ; and besides 
to do with people of great faith, but little wit : his 
courage, and the rest of his moral virtues, with the help 
of his janissaries, ffad never been able so far to advance 
him out of the reach of justice, that we should have 
need to call for any other hand to remove him, but that 
of the hangman. . . , He hath found indeed that in 
godliness there is great gain ; and that preaching and 
praying well managed, will obtain other kingdoms,, as 
well as that of heaven. His indeed have l)cen pious 
arms ; for lie hath conquered most hq^ those of the 
church, hy prayers and hnj's. But the truth is, were it 
not for our^ honor to be governed by one that can 
manage Iwth the spiritual and temporal sword, and, 
Roman lik<^, to have our emjieror our high priest, we 
might have had preaching at a much cheaper rate, and 
it would have cost us but our tytbes, which now costs 
us aU.” 

One scene will be . perhaps enough to show this 
faculty in action. Bishop Burnet relates it on the 
authority of sir HarbotUe Griinston. It dates at the 
time of the purge — when he first showed that disregard 
of the representative privileges, which w^as only ex- 
cusable in consideration of the quasi rebellion into which 
the Presbyterians had cast the kingdom ; a consideration 
satisfactory even to Ludlow^ and Ireton, and which pre- 
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yentQd the oppositidh, though it did not secure the 
eo-operation, of Vane. When/' says Burnet, " the 
house of commons and the army were a quarrelling, at 
a meeting of the o£&|ers it was proposed pu/ge the 
army better, that they might know whom to*depend on. 
Cromwell upon that said, he was sure of the army ; but 
there was another body that had more need of pur^jing, 
(naming the house of commons), and he thought the, 
army only could do that. Two officers that were pre- 
sent brought an account of fhis to Grimston, Wllb 
carried them with him to the lobby of the hou^ of 
commons, they being resolved to justify it to the house. 
There was another debate then on foot ; but Grimston 
diverted it, and said he had a matter of priviledge of the 
highest sort to lay l)efore them : it was about the be*ing 
and freedom of the house. So htj^charged Cromwell 
with the design of putting a force on the house. He 
had his witnesses at the door, and c^esired they might • 
be examined. They were brought to the bar, and jus- 
tified all that they had said to him, and gave a full rela- 
tion of all that had passed at their meetings. When they 
withdrew, Cromwell fell down on his knees, ami made 
a solemn prayer to God, attesting his innocence, and 
his zeal for the%ervice of the house : he submitted him- 
self to the providence of (Jod, whq it seems thought fit 
to exercise him with calumny and slander but he sub- 
mitted his cause to him. Thin he did^with great rehe~ 
mencej and with^nnmg tears. After tliis^ strange and 
bold preamble, he made so long a speech, jifstifying 
both himself and the rest of the officers, except a feW 
that seemed inclined to return back to Egypt, that he 
wearied out the house, and wrought so much on his 
party, that what the witnesses^ had said* was so little 
believed, that had it been moved, Grmston thought that 
both he [Grimstor)] and they would have been sent to the 
Tower. But whether tlieir guilt made them modest, or 
that they had no mind to have the matter much talked 
of, they let it fall : and there was no strength in the 
other side to carry it further. To complete the scene. 
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as soon as ever Cromwell got dnt of the house, he 
resolved to trust himself no more amongst them ; but 
went to the army/' and in a few days he brought them 
up, an^ for(jed a great many fr/>nR the house.” It is 
strange that such a scene as this should have occurred 
and left no trace of itself on the Journals of the house. 
It i^ yet borne oul? by other events of that period. 

This indeed is the time from which the extraordinary 
powers of duplicity in the man were gradually developed, 
anhd it is surprising thUt the means he must have de- 
clared with so little scruple to his republican friends 
should not have put them on their guard more clearly 
as to the character, or at least possible tendency, of his 
individual designs. But we are to take into consideration 
at the same time tliat the contest then going on between 
the presbyterians and independents was a matter of life 
and death, and that the struggle for existence is a question 
which during its progress is apt to exclude every other. 
Certain it is that there 'Was Cromwell, at this period, in 
the confidence of men the most sincere, acting with an 
insincerity as desperate as it was subtle. Now in the 
country with the agitators of the army, whose rise and 
objects have l^ecn described in my last volume — now at 
Westminster on the benches of the housevof commons — 
he played off with ^unceasing and wonderful dexterity 
the power an l claims of the one against the influence 
and jiosition of the other. There is a passage in Hollis's 
Memoirs Vnich gives us a livelji-idea pf the rapidity of 
movemf?iit renuiied in such a game. The first ground 
•f mutiny wdih the agitators, it will Ije recollected, 
was the announced determination of the preshyterian 
majority to reduce tlie j>ower of the army by drafting 
off sundry regiments to Ireland. Hollis positively 
declares that it was Cromwell who upon this set the 
agitators in motion, though he concealed himself 
so artfully in the back ground, and employed instru- 
ments so singularly well adapted to his purpose, that, 
according to other preshyterian writers, not even 
Fairfax suspected his second in command of in any 
way favouring the acts of insubordination which no dis- 
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cipline could now suppress. In his memoirs indeed 
Fairfax afterwards declared^ with a reference not to be 
mistaken^ that the success of his arfhy in l646, was 
soon clouded with |il|>minable . hypocrisy •and ^deceit, 
even in those men who had been instrumental in bring- 
ing the war to a conclusion. Here was the vertical 
point on which the army’s reputation &d honour tuiped 
into a reproach and scandal. Here the powder of^he ^ 
army I once had, was usurped by the agitators, tlie 
forerunners of confusion and ansfrchy,” 

This is the passage from Hollis : — In the mean- 
while disclaiming it [the mutiny] blaming the soldiers at 
that distance (as Cromwell did openly in the bouse, 
protesting, for his part, he would stick to the parlia- 
ment) under-hand he sent them encouragements' ab^ 
directions ; for nothing was done there, but by advice 
and countenance from London, wher^he whole business 
was so laid, the rebellion resolved upon, and the officers 
that were in town so deeply engufj^ed, fliat when the full 
time was come for putting things in execution, my friend 
Cromw^ell, who had been sent down by the parliament 
to do good offices, was come up again without doing any, 
and he who had made those solemn protestations with 
some great imprecations on himself if lie failed in his 
performance, did, notwithstanding, privily convey thence 
his goods (which many of the independents^iid likewise, 
leaving city and parliament as marked out for destruc- 
tion) and then without ieave of the house (^fter some 
members missing liira and fearing him gone, had’inoved 
to have him sent for ; whereupon he being, as it seems, 
not yet gone, and having notice of it, came and ffhowed 
hhnself a little in the houae) did steal away that even^ 
iug, 1 may say run away posl down \o the army, 
and presently join in the subscription of a rebellious 
letter.” 

Nor did any of the difficulties into which such du- 
plicity cast him, find him ever unprepared. Between 
all the suspicions of the presbyterians — and all the 
lieadlong precipitancy of the agitators — Cromwell 
stood immoveable and still triumphant in his stratagems. 
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When Skippon, for instance, who had received the mu-* 
tinous letter of the agitators*, suddenly (for he knew 
nothing of CrcmVeU's intrigues) produced it in the 
house,^ and'^heing asked from w^iojn he received it, an- 
sw^ed from three men of no command in the army, 
who were he believed at the door of the house, their 
napies, Edward *Sexby, William Allen, and Thomas 
Shepperd, great excitement instantly followed. Some 
were for voting the letter seditious and at once comrait- 
4feng the messengers to' prison, some were paralysed by 
alarm and threw hesitation on that course. In the 
midst of much confusion Cromwell at last arose and 
brought forward what has been called his masterpiece 
of dissimulation. He solemnly protested that to his know- 
ledge the army was greatly misunderstood and calumni- 
ated. They willingly put themselves into the hands of 
the national representative, and would conform to any 
^hing parliament should please to ordain. If the house 
of commons corfiman6red them to disband, they would 
obey without a murmur, and pile up their arm!} at the 
door of that assemhly. For himself, he entreated them 
to accept his assurance of his entire submission and 
obedience. He supplicated them therefore to bear in 
mind the long services, and the pure ami entire loyality 
of that meritorious body, and to do nothing respecting 
them in angvr, or under false and mistaken impressions 
of resentment.^ The craft succeeded. The wiliest of 
the pressb/ierians were disarmed of their suspicions, the 
most ibarful relieved from their alarms. Cromwell was 

• The purpiirt ot^thu letter was to complain of the treatment the 
army had I'jitely cxtHiiienced, and in purticulur that they h^d been pro- 
claimed enemies. They Miid, they knew well how to deal with adversaries 
with swords in their hands bytthat the lues with whom they had now to 
encounter were fir more dan^ferous, peing protected by jicrsons intrusted 
w*th the government of the kingdom. They designated them as men who 
had lately tasted of sovereignty, and, being lifted above their ordinary 
sphere of servants, sought to liecome masterb, and were degenerating into 
tyrants. I^astly, they plainly said, that, however cordially otherwise ih6y 
were disposed to the expedition of Ireland, they must express themselves 
averse to that service, until their d^ires were granted, and the just rights 
and liberties of the subject were vindicated and maintained. In particular 
they complained of the want of a legal indemnity for what they had done 
in the prosecution of the war, and that the Iribh expedition, in the shape 
In which It was now proposed, was nothing less than a plan for ruining the 
army and breaking it to pieces.— Godwin^ 
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implored to go down and compromise matters with the 
agitators — he went down and fostered the mutiny. 

Clarepdon confirms these evidences of the ^ark power 
of intrigue in Cromwtlli He tells us that he was moved 
to the highest pitch of grief and anger whenever Iny 
intelligence was received from the mi^inous regiments. 
He wept bitterly ; he lamented the misfortunes of 4118 
country ; and he advised the most violent measures for « 
checking the insubordin^ition of the troops. At the same 
time he called heaven and earth to witness that his de-^ 
voted attachment to the parliament had rendered him 
so odious to the army, that, his life, while among them, 
was in the utmost danger. The duplicity could not, 
however, go on continually — it was not Cromwell’s pur- 
pose that it should. It was discovered, and the presby-* 
terians arranged a plot they though subtle, to have 
their deceiver moved into the Tower. ^ But his affairs 
were ripe at last for action. He^left JUondon suddenly; 
was received by the great body of the army with ac- 
clamations; suppressed a really dangerous mutiny that 
threatened for the instant to thwart his plans, by riding 
uj) in the face of the mutineers, selecting twelve ’of the 
ringleaders, and shooting one on the instant; brought 
up some regiraints afterwards within reach of West- 
minster, purged the patliamcnt, and seized the king. 

The imminent <langer threatened by the presbyterians 
to all those best interests of liberty for which so much 
blood had been shed, Applied Cromwell's# excuse for 
even such duplicity as this in the breasts of the Iriends 
of liberty. N"or should it be lost sight of, in regard to 
them, that they may well have supposed the organis- 
ation of an armed and enthusiastic demoq;acy like this 
of the agitators, the last thing in the world that could 
have favoured the ultimate design of a tyrannical usurp- 
ation. Is such a consideration sufficieut to cast a doubt 
on even the existence of such a design at this stage of 
Cromweirs career ? 

Ludlow would answer in the negative, and offer evi- 
dence of the present existence of the design. Walk- 
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ing one (ky/*\he says, about this time, with lieute- 
nant-general Cromwell in sir Robert Cotton’s garden, 
he inveighed bitterly against them, (the commons,) sajr- 
ing, in a familiar way to me, ‘ J.f<thy father were alive, 
he %ould let some of them hear what they deserved ; ' 
adding farther, ^ ^hat it was a miserable thing to serve 
a pnrliament, to whom, let a man be never so faithful, 
• if one pragmatical fellow rise up and asperse him, he 
shall never wipe it off. Whereas/ said he, ‘ when one 
"Sbryes under a general, he may do as much service, and 
yet be free from all envy and blame.’ This text, to- 
gether with the comment ^^hich his after actions put 
upon it, hath since persuaded me that he had already 
conceived the design of destroying the, civil autfujrity, and 
netting vp of himself; and that he took that opportunity 
to feel my pulse, j^diether I were a fit instrunfient to be 
employed by him to those ends. Rut having replied to 
his discourse, tli^t we ought to perform the duty of our 
stations, and trust (/od'"with our honour, power, and all 
that is dear to us, not permitting any such consider- 
ations to discourage us from the prosecution of our duty, 
I neveV heard any thing more from him upon that 
point.** Again, in reference to Cromwell’s affected ne- 
gotiations with the king, his entertainml-nt of (Charles's 
proposal to give hjm the garter and the earklom of 
Essex, and his consequent seeming hostility to the course 
of bringing him to trial, as proposed by the common- 
wealth army men, Ludlow speaks iUra subsequent pas- 
sage 0^ a dialogue which also occurred about this time. 

Lieutenaiit-gciieral Cromwell, who had made it his 
usual practice to gratify enemies, even by the oppression 
of those who jvere by principle his friends, began again 
to court the commonwealth party, inviting some of them 
to confer with him at his chamber ; with which ac- 
quainting me, the next time he came to the bouse of 
commons, I took the freedom to tell him that he. knew 
how to cajole and give them good words when he had occa^ 
Sion to make use of them. ; whereat, breaking out into a 
rage, he said, they were a proud sort of people^ and only 
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considerable in their own conceits, Bui when on tu- 
mults attending the petitions from'^urrey^ Essex, and 
Kent, the preparations in Scotland, and die rising at 
Pembroke, he perceivfd the clouds to gatner on every 
side, he complained to me, as we were walking i# the 
Palace Yard, of tlie unhappiness of hig condition, having 
made the greatest part of the^nation his enemies, byad^ 
heririg to a just cause; but that which he pretended to»> 
be his greatest trouble, was, that many who were en- 
gaged ill the same cause with nim, had entertained a 
jealousy and suspicion of him ; which he assured me 
was a great discouragement to him, asking my advice, 
what method was best for him to take. I could not 
but acknowledge that he had many enemies for the sgke 
of the cause in which he stood engaged, and also that 
many who u^rc friends to that cause, kbad conceived sus» 
picions of him ; but I observed to him, that he could 
never oblige the former, w’ithout betraying that cause * 
wherein he ivas engaged ; which if he should do, upon 
the account of an empty title, riches, or any other ad~ 
mnfages, how thoisc contracts would be kept with him 
was uncertain ; hut most certain it was, that hik name 
would be abominated by all good men, and his memory 
abhorred by pditerity. On the other side, if he per- 
sisted in the prosecution of our jutft intentions, it was 
the most probable way to subdue his enemies, to rectify 
the mistakes of those who had conceived a jealousy of 
him, and to convince Ms friends of his integrity : that 
if he should fall in the attempt, yet his loss would be 
lamented by all good men, and his name be transmitted 
to future ages with honour.” If Ludlow’s strong indig- 
nation after the event had occurred did nQjt deceive him 
in all this, — Cromwell certainly held his after designs 
even now, and was even now suspected of holding them. 

The meeting which Ludlow alludes to in the latter 
quotation I have made soon after took place. Before it, 
however, Cromwell, then on the eve of starting from 
London to quell the second civil war, invited to dinner 
a number of the leading men of the independents, and 
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such of the prlsbyterians as he was yet on terms with^ 
for it was shortly before the purge> and strove hard to 
ascertain during a personal conference thp ^points upon 
which they differed, and whether ^ere were any common 
ground whereon they could meet to accomplish a hearty 
reconciliation. , TJiis at least, according to Ludlow, was 
the» pretext under which *he called them together; but 
« the real object, he insinuates, was only to obtain such 
information as might enable hijn to direct his course 
"^ith safety and success, through the difficulties lirith 
which recent events had surrounded him. Whatever 
the object, however, it signa]ly failed. The differences 
offered no chance of reconciliation or submission. He 
next brought about the other conference alluded to by 
Ludlow, consisting of the grandees, as tliey were called, 
of the house and ^rrny, oh the one hand, ind of a de- 
putation of the republicans on the other. At this con- 
ference, Ludlow proceeds to tell us, the grandees, of 
whom lieutenant-general Cromwell was the head, kept 
themsetvefi in the cAondis, and would not declare their 
judgments either for a monarchial, aristocratical, or 
democfatical government ; maintaining that any of them 
might he good in thefn,s-elvee, or for us, arcording 
providence should direct us. The (tom mon wealths- 
men declared that monarchy was neither good in itself 
nor for us. « That it was not desirable in itself, they 
urged from the 8th chapter and 8th verse of the first 
book of Saipuel, witli divers mdte texts of Scripture to 
the same effect. And that it was no way conducing to 
the interests of this nation, was endeavoured to be proved 
by the infinite mischiefs and oppressions we had suffered 
under it, and^hy it; that indeed our ancestors had con- 
sented to be governed by a single person, but with this 
proviso, that he should govern according to the direction 
of the law, which he always bound himself by oath to 
perform : that the king had broken this oath, and 
thereby dissolved our allegiance; protection and obe- 
dience being reciprocal : that having appealed to the 
sword for the decision of things in dispute^ and thereby 
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caused the effusion of a deluge of the p^ple’s blood, it 
seemed to be a duty incumbent upon the representatives 
of the people to call him to an account for theaame ; 
more especially lince^tj^e controversy was determined by 
the same means which he had chosen ; and then to proceed 
to the establisbmenl of an equal commonwealth^ founded 
upon the consent of the people, and pT‘oviding foi^the 
rights and liberties of all men, that we might have th^ 
hearts and hands of the nation to support it, as being 
most just, and in all respects *most conducing to th^ 
happiness and prosperity thereof. Notwithstanding what 
W’^as said, lieutenant-genc^l Cromwell, not for want of 
conviction, but in hopes of making a better bargain With 
another party, professed himself unresolved ; and having 
learned what he could of the principles and inclinations 
of those present at the conference, tf^^h np a mshion mid 
flumj it at 7ny head, and then ran down the fttairfi; hut 
I ove.rtook him with another, whkl^niade. Mm hasten* 
down faster than Iw desired, 'jrtie next day, passing by 
me in the bouse, he told mo he was convinced of the 
desirableness of what was proposed, but not of the feas- 
ibleness of it ; thereby, as 1 suppose, designing ^ en- 
courage me to hope that he was willing to join with us, 
though unwillifig to publish his opinion, lest the grandees 
should be informed of it, m who^n I presume he pro- 
fessed himself to he of another judgment"* 

The extraordinary action incidentally mentioned by 
Ludlow shows bfcjtter fhan any of the zealous repub- 
lican's suspicions what was going on in* the mind of 
Ciomwell. No doubt he flung the cushion at Ludlow's 
head, either because of something passing at the instant 
in his own lieart which require^ relief, qj of something 
he might have incautiously uttered that required diver- 
sion. It was not mere idle buffoonery here; of that we 
may be quite sure. Another action, however, which was 
noted shortly after this, is not so easily explicable. 
While the conquered and deserted king' lay a prisoner 
at the inhospitable castle o/‘Carisbrooke, Cromwell flung 
himself upon one of Charles’s rich beds at Whitehall, 

• VOL. VI. Itf 
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and in that posture so managed a series of conferences 
with the subtlest lawyers of the day, as to induce them 
to lend their countenance and co-operation in a great 
degree to the new plan of government in meditation, 
although they had hesitated before to attend even their 
parliamentary duties, 'i'his would seem to have been 
a piece of mean and low-thoughted ostentation ; im- 
dess it could be shown it was designed, which is just 
possible, to strike at a weak point in the learned but 
Tonimon-place minds of the grave lawyers in council. 

Thus practising upon each set of men in turn, and 
selecting from each new accf>ssions of powder and in- 
fluence — thus waiting, with wily patience, to divert 
from the favourable current of each man's thoughts 
something that w'ould serve to swell that ocean of power 
on which he hopecbto sail to sovereignty — is it possible 
to view in any otlier light than that of a deliberate 
usurper the character of Cromwell ? Let us not fail to 
observe and admire the greatness of his genius, and the 
wonderful advantages which, in his way to usurpation, 
he no doubt effected for his country. Had he left them 
in th^t shape they first assumed, no gratification or af- 
fection too largely given could have been bestow^ed on 
his immortal name. But is it possible, ‘in the midst of 
all these evidences, to suppoFc, with Mr. Godwin, that 
his purposes were honest still ? 

Ludlow's evidence, however, is not yet complete. 
That which J have now to quote is undeed the most 
important part of it, since it throws some question over 
his former assertions as to the suspicion with which 
Cromwell was vietved by the friends of Uberty, even be- 
fore the death pf the king. The time of the following ex- 
tract is on the return of Cromwell from his government, 
or rather his slaughter, in Ireland ; when he was anxious 
tliat Ludlow should he dispatched into service there, and 
when Fairfax's suicidal announcement of his resignation 
of the chief command was just opening the way to a 
consummation of all the wildest hopes or purposes en.. 
tertained by Cromwell. Nevertheless, that subtle chief 
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affected a desire for the continuance of Fairfax* Lieu- 
tenanUgeneral Cromwellj^* says Lijdlow, '^pressed that 
notwithstanding the unwillingness of the lord Fairfax 
to command upon thi| occasion^ they would yet continue 
him to be general of the army ; professing for himself, 
that he would rather choose to serve ^under him, in hts 
post, than to command the greatest army in Evftope. 
But the council of state not approving that advice^ apt 
pointed a committee pf some ^of themselves to confer 
farther with the general in order to his satisfaction. 
This committee was appointed upon the motion of the 
lieutenant-general^ who acted his part so to tlu* life, that 
I realty thought him in varnet<t ; which obliged me to 
step to him as he was withdrawing with tlie rest of. the 
committee out of the council chamber, and to desire 
him that hd would not in complinumt and humility ob- 
struct the service of the notion by his refusal ; but the 
consequence made it sufficiently evicUnt that he had no* 
such intention. The coinmittee having spent some 
time in debate with the lord Fairfax without any suc- 
cess, returned to the council of state, whereupon they 
ordered the report of this affair to be made to the par- 
liament ; which being done, and some of the general’s 
friends informfiig them, that though lie had showed 
some unwillingness to be emplo)i^*d in this expedition 
himself, yet l)eing more unwilling to hindbr the under- 
taking of it by another, he had sent h» secretary, who 
attended at the •door,* to surrender his *comyiission, 
if they thought fit to receive it. The secretary was called 
in, and delivered the commission, which the parliament 
having received, they proceeded to settle an annual 
revenue of hOOO^. upon the losd Tairfait, in consider- 
ation of his former services, and then voted lieutenant- 
-general Cromwell to be captain-general of all their land 
forces, ordering a commission forthwith to be drawn 
up to that effect, and referred to the council of state to 
hasten the preparations for the northern expedition. A 
little after, as I sat in the house near general Cromwell, he 
told me, that having observed an alteration in my looks 
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aiul carriage towards him, he apprehended that I enter- 
tained some smpicion^ef him; and that being persuaded of 
the tendency of the designs of us both to the advancement 
of the public service, he desired that* a meeting might be 
appointed, wherein with freedom we might discover the 
grounds of our mistakes and misapprehensions, and 
create a good understanding between us for the future, 
f answered, that he discovered in me what I had never 
perceived in myself; and that if I troubled him not so 
frequently as formerly, it was either because T was con- 
scious of that weiglit of business that lay upon him, or 
that 1 had nothing to importune him withal upon my 
own or any other account ; yet since he was pleased to 
do me the lionour to desire a free conversation with me, 
I*assured him of ray readiness therein. Whereupon 
we resolved to meat that afternoon in the council of 
state, and from thencT to withdraw to a private room, 
which we did accoJ«i*linglv in the queen’s guard -chamber, 
where he endeavoured to persuade me of the necessity 
incumbent upon him to do several things that appeared 
extraordinary in the judgmemt of some men, who in 
opposition to him took such courses as would bring ruiu 
upon themselves, as well as him anri the public cause, 
affirming liis intentions to h(* directed entirely to the 
good of tile peoplej and piofessing his readiness to 
Bacrifice his Hfe in their service. 1 freely acknowledged 
my former dissutisfaction with him and the rest of the 
army, v hen 'hey were in treaty with the king, whom I 
looked upon a,, the only obstruction to the settlement of 
the nation ; and with their actions at the rendevouz at 
WarCy wheie they shot a soldier to death, and imprisoned 
ffivers others i-pon the account of that treaty, which I 
conceived to have been done without authority, and for 
sinister ends, A^et since they had manifested them-a 
selves convinced of those errors, and declared their ad- 
herence to the commonwealth, though too partial a hand 
was carried both by the parliament and themselves ^ in 
the distribution of preferments and gratuities, and too 
much severity exercised against some who had formerly 
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been their friends, and as I hoped would be so still, 
with other things that I could not entirely approve, I 
was contented patiently to wait foi^the accomphshment 
of those good things which I expected^ till they had 
overcome the difficulties they now laboured under, and 
suppressed their enemies that appeared both abroad and 
at home against them ; hoping that ftien their principles 
and interest should lead them to do what was mogt 
agreeable to the constitution of a commonwealth, and the 
good of iiiaiikind. owneA my dissatisfaction w^ 
the army whilst they were in treaty with the king to 
be founded upon good re|isoiis_, and excused the execu- 
tion done upon the soldier at the rendevouz, as abso- 
lutely necessary to keep things from falling into con- 
fusion ; which must have ensued upon that division* if it 
had not been timely prevented. professe<t A; deMrc 
tmthiug morr Ihan that thv gov.crnmeHt of th/o natiovt 
mkfkt he settled in a free and cqual^eonimonwealth, ac** 
kiiowledgiug that there was other probable means to 
keep out the old family and government from returning 
ujion us ; declaring that he looked upon the design of 
tile Lord in this day to be the freeing of his peo|51e from 
every burden, and that he -was now aecompUshijig what 
was prophesivif in tint llOM Psalm ; from the consider- 
ation of which he was often {’iicqpraged to attend the 
effecting those ends ; spending at least mi hour in the 
exposition of that psalm f , 

And so Ludlgw, satisfied, or at least unable to express 
distrust of the honesty of Cromweli, w^ent off td Ireland. 
It will not do to judge those friends of freedom too 
hastily wdio still held to the side of this man! Then, 
having completed the conquests of the commonwealth, — 
having freed himself of Ludlow’s presence, and Ircton 
being removed by death, — nothing stood in the way of the 
daring adventurer save the enthusiastic democracy of die 
army and its fiercely republican officers. Yet this would 
have sufficed to check no ordinary man ! Cromwell knew, 
however, that if he could propitiate the officers up to a 
certain point, he was sure of the great body of the army ; 
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and with this he could effect all. The army was now 
the first power of the state. It had become the result 
of their masterly discipline^ as it must be in every army^ 
being in fact the very condition military existence^ 
to acknowledge and look up to a great controlling chief. 
To place himself, therefore, in the position of receiv- 
ing this, in a political sense, from the first power of the 
^tate, was to become himself the first man of the state. 
The transition was easy to a throne — that is, he thought 
■Su. The circle of his reasoning was now well nigh com- 
plete-*— the work begun at St. Ives promised a success- 
ful issue. ^ 

But then tliose republican enthusiasts ! A different 
inode was necessary here from that which had succeeded 
hitherto with Ludlow, and in part with Vane. His 
own enthusiasm nii^st be called into play — an enthusiasm 
he possessed to such an extent as to qualify it fairly for 
dll the effects of a jeal inspiration. Upon this, then, the 
question may occur, as to whether he had ever laboured 
in fact, in matters of religion, under a sincere self-delu- 
sion. ^‘Though now,'* says our honest and zealous 
Ludlow^ he eagerly coveted his own advancement, he 
thought it not convenient yet to unmask himself; but 
rather to make higher preteuceff to lioneMg than ever lie 
had done before, thereby to engage major-general Har- 
rison, coloneLRich, and their party to himself. To 
this end he took^all occasions in their presence to asperse 
the parliament, as not designing to do fhose good things 
they pretended to, bat rather iutendiag to support the 
corrupt intercfttfi of the clergy and tawyem. And though 
he was convinced diey w^ere hastening with all expedi- 
tion to put a period to their sitting, having passed a 
vote that they would do it within the space of a year, 
and that they were making all possible preparations in 
order to it ; yet did be industriously publish, that they 
were so in love with their seats that they would use all 
means to perpetuate themselves. These and other 
calumnies he had with so much art insinuated into the 
belief of many honest and well-meaning jieople, that 
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they began to wish him prosperity in his undertaking. 
Divers of the clergy from their pulpits began to prophecy 
the destruction of the parliament and to propose it 
openly as a thing d^ijable. Insomuch thitt the general^ 
who had all along concurred with this spirit in them^ 
hypocritically complained to quarter-master Vernon, 
-that he tua» pushed on by two parties to do that, the^on- 
sideration of the issue whereof made his hair to staTid 
end. One of these, said he, is headed by major-general 
Lambert, who in revenge of tfiat injury the parliainenr 
did him, in not permitting him to go into Ireland with 
a character and condition^ suitable to his merit, will be 
contented with nothing less than their dissolution : of 
the other major-general Harrison is the chief, who is an 
honest man, and aims at good things, yet from the* im- 
patience of his spirit will not wait^the Lord’s leizure, 
but hurries me on that which he and all hmiest men 

will have cause to repent. Thus, Ludlow, did 

he craftily feel the pulse of ^en towards this work, 
endeavouring to cast the infamy of it on others, reserv- 
ing to himself tht' appearance of tenderness to civil and 
religious liberty, and of screening the nation from the 
fury of the parties before mentioned.” 

The mentiob of Harrison subsequently draws from the 
republican memorialist the followi^jg singular statement : 
— I went afterwards (during CrornwelA's usurpation) 
to make him a visit; and having tolc^ him that I was 
very desirous to, be informed by him of tl^e' reasons that 
moved him to join with Cromwell in the int?rruption 
of the civil authority, he answered that he had done it 
because he was fully persuaded they Jutd not a heart 
to do a,7iy more good for the l 4 ord and his people. Then, 
siiid I, are you not now convinced of your error in. 
entertaining such thoughts, especially since it has ,been 
seen what use has been made of the usurped power ? 
To which he replied, upon their heads be the guilt who 
have made a wrong use of it ; for my own part, my 
heart was upright and sincere in the thing. . . . His 
second reason for joining with Cromwell was, because 
M 4 
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he pretended to love and favour a sort of men who aot^ 
upon higher principles than those, of civil liverty* I 
replied^ ^ that 1 thodght him mistaken in that also, since 
it had not appeared that he ever ^nproved of any persons 
or things farther than he might make them sub^rvient 

to his own ambitious designs The major-general 

theif cited a passage of the prophet Daniel, where 't is 
^d. That the saints shall take the kingdom and possess 
it. To which he added another to the same effect, 
^^hut the kingdom shall Slot be left to another people. 1 
answered, that the same prophet says in another place. 
That the kingdom shall he given to the people of the saints 
of the Most High. And that I conceived, if they should 
presume to take it before it was given^ they would at the 
best he guilty of doing evil that good might come from it.” 

The reign of thp saints, then, was the ground Crom- 
well took with these men. And ^d he believe a word 
«of it? It is worjjh considering. 

I had much discourse on this head/’ savs bishop 
Burnet, with one who knew Croinw^ell well and all 
that set of men ; and asked him how diey could excuse 
all the prevarications, and other ill things, of which they 
were visibly guilty in the conduct of their affairs. He 
told me, they believed there were g relit occasions in 
which some men were, called to great services^ and in the 
doing of whieli they were excused from the common rales 
of morality ; such were the practices of Ehud and Jael, 
Samson and David : and by this they fancied they had 
a privilege from observing tlie standing rules. It is 
very obvious how" far this principle may be carried, and 
how all justice and mercy may be laid aside on this 
pretence by every bold enthusiast.” True — and it does 
not seem that Cromwell is unfairly charged in this, or 
his dupes unfairly represented. Some imleed suspected 
him ; and it is related that on the eve of this great scheme 
from which the present illustrations of his character 
are deriv(^d — his project of thrusting out the long par- 
liament by the soldiery, and so flinging down the flnal 
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•obfitacle to usurpation — Major Streater declared openly 
that he was sure the general designed to set up for 
himself." To this the enthusiastic# Harrison rejoined^ 
that he did not belj^v^ it^ but that the. general's aim 
was only to make way for the kingdom of Jesus." — 
Unless Jesus comes very suddenly, then/* replied 
Streater, he will come too late.” « 

For even the Streater party, however, Cromwell had hi% , 
resources. It would seem that up to the very time when 
he was driving out tlie memdhrs, and the council of* 
ofBcers sat in suspense at Whitehall, several of them had 
in reality no notion of wl^t was going on, until Crom- 
well suddenly reappeared among them — flushed and 
agitated with an extreme exciterrtent — the keys of the 
house of commons in his pocket, the bauble** of* its 
authority carelessly flung into an ant|;-room, Vane's ce- 
lebrated act as carefully ('oncealed — told them all that 
he had done ; and added, that he did not think to have • 
done it, but perceiring the Spirit of God no strong t(pon 
me, I eould no longer consnit flesh and blood” It would 
be within the bounds of probability that Cromwell had for 
an instant — for an instant only — actually experienced 
this emotion. While on the ])oint of being tempted to 
believe it, the*s(?quel of the scene checks every such 
temptation. Some of the recusai^jt officers, having re- 
recovered their first wonder and unc<TtaiiMy, went with 
a strong and decisive remonstrance loCrgmwell, required 
an explanation cjf his extraordinary proceedings, and 
told him he was apparently providing ruin and confusion 
for the best interests of all. Upon this, wo are informed, 
he stilled their murmurs with an assurance that he would 
do much more good to the country than^ could ever be 
expected from the parliament ; and made so many pro* 
fessions of patriotic feeling, that they resolved to wait 
the coiirse. of erents, rather than come to a downright 
quarrel with him, before his intentions could he fully 
known. Colonel Okey, however, suspecting that die end 
would be bad, as the means were so hypocritical, asked 
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Desborough what could be passing in the mind of Crora*^ 
well whm he praised the parliament so highly to the 
council of officers/^and yet proceeded almost immedi. 
ately afterwards to eject them witli, so much scorn and 
contempt? The other replied, '^That if ever the general 
droUed in his Ufe^ he had drolled then.** 

yet are there considerations still, connected with 
. eCromweirs claims to be considered in many points a 
sincere enthusiast, which cannot be omitted in an in- 
'^(^uiry of this kind. Do not let the character and tend- 
ency of the great age in which he lived be forgotten, 
or treated lightly. It was indeed an age of wonders — 
in which majesty had been thrown prostrate and poverty 
exalted — in which wdnderful declarations had seemed 
to issue from Heaten itself in favour of the cause he 
had engaged in. ,Jt is by supposing some such assur- 
ance as this pervading himself and his army, that their 
singular mixture^ of real pride and apparent self abase- 
ment meets with its best aplution. What was a king in 
the presence of the King of kings ? was tem- 

porary suffering in the hope of eternal bliss ? What 
even the form of a despotism over the disordered land, 
if it was merely to open out a passage to immortal free- 
dom for (jod’s own people? ‘ 

In a very striking„letter to the governor of the castle 
of Edinburgh, dated September the 9th ]().5(), Cromwell 
thus wrote, — ‘CAVe have said in our papers with what 
hearts and urion what accompt w^e canvt* [into Scotland] ; 
and the Lonl hath heard us, though you would not, 
upon as Roiomn an appeal as any experience can parallel. 
And although they [the Scots] seem to comfort them- 
selves with being the sons of Jacob, from whom (they 
say) God bath hid his face for a time ; yet it’s no won- 
der, when the Lord hath lift up his hand so eminently 
against a family, as he bath done so often against this 
[the Stuart], and men will not see his hand, if the Lord 
hide his face from such, putting them to shame, both 
for it and their hatred at his people, as it is this day. 
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When they purely trust to the sword of the spirit^ whidi 
is the word of God ; which is powerful to bring down 
strong holds^ and every imaginatior/^ that exalts itself ; 
u^ich alone is able to .^uare andjitt the dones for the 
new Jerumlem; then, and not before, and by that means, 
and no other, shall Jerusalem (which is to be the praise 
of the whole earth) the city of the Lord be built, ithe 
Sion of the Holy One of Israel/’ In reply to this the» < 
governor wrote to the^ English chief that the Scotch 
ministers directed him to say, ^ that they had not so 
learned Christ as to hang the equity of their cause upon 
events,” Cromwell at on«e answered, In answer to 
the witnesse of God upon our solemn appeal, you say 
you have not so learned Christ to hang the equity of 
your cause upon events. We coilld wish blind nesse 
hath not been upon your eyes to alUthosc marvellous 
dispensations, which God hath wrought lately in Eng- 
land. But did not you solemnly appegj and pray? Did ' 
not we do so too ? And ought tiot you and we to think 
wdth fear and trembling of the hand of the great God 
in this mighty and strange appearance of his ? But van 
diyhtly vail it an went ! Were not both yours fPnd our 
expectations renewed from time to lime, whilst we* 
ivaited upon G(fcl, to see which way he w’^ould manifest 
himself upon our appeals ? And stall wc after all these 
our prayers, fastings, tears, expectations, %nd solemnc 
appeals, call these hare events ? The Jjord pity you. 
Surely we fear^ U’causc it hath been a n^erciful and 
gracious deliverance to us. 1 beseech you, in the^owels 
of Christ, search after the mind of tlie Lord in it to- 
wards you, and we shall help you by our prayers, that 
you may find it out; for yet (if, we knoij our hearts at 
all) our bowels do in Christ Je&us yearn after the godly 
in Scotland/’ 

l^'his looks like earnestness and sincerity. In the 
very same correspondence, however, there is sornetliing 
that contradicts it a little. Cromwell having invited, with 
an air of noble tolerance, the presbyterian ministers, who 
had taken refuge in the castle, to resume their duties in 
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th« TariouB chapds of the city— the governor intimates^ 
in answer, that those reverend gentlemen have not been 
able to conquer soAe alarm of the preaching cnirassiers 
of the Englfeh army, and that they are ready to be 
spent in their Masters service, and to refuse no suffer- 
finding nothing exprest in yours whereupon 
to I build any security for their persons,” they are 
^resolved to reserve themselves for better times, and to 
wait upon Him, who hath hidden his face for a while 
*’from the sons of Jacot.” To this, with something of 
an inconsiderate plainness, the impetuous English gene, 
ral, deserting his Bible phraseology, at once rejoins* 

The kindncsSe offered to the ministers with you was 
done with ingenuitie, thinking it might have met with 
the like : but 1 airf satisfied to tell those with you, that 
if their Ma,sfers ^Tiice {as tiiey call it) were chiefly in 
their eye, imagination of suffering would not have caused 
such a return ; rruch lesse the practice by our party (as 
they are pleased to say), upon the ministers of Christ in 
England, have been an argument of personal prosecution. 
The ministers in England are supported, and have liberty 
to preftch the (rospcll, though not to raiki, nor under 
yretenre thereof to overtop th*' civil power, or debase it 
as they please.’' ’This certainly looks amazingly like a 
sudden burst of lai*ghter at the mutual affectation of 
phrase kept -up by our biblical professors. It calls to 
mind the menr^ meeting of the brother-augurs in the 
streets of Rome. 

But no\.' let us observe, from other sources, what 
sort of style was adopted towards (homwell by indif- 
ferent persons whom he had obliged, or who hoped for 
favours from, him. They may suggest the sort of de- 
liberate })]an or system which his enthusiasm and re- 
ligious repute served to, or assumed. A Mr. W alter 
Cradock thus writes to the lord general — My heart 
is readie to burst oft in the weeke, not with jealousies, 
swellings, suspitions, or querulousness, as perhaps you 
may be U^mpted to think, but with a flood of affections, 
a conjunction of love, joy, delight, and earnest desire 
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to mlute you with a few unfeigned lime ; all which, by 
three or four considerations — or, it may be, temptations 
1 — are darn’d up, as having no vept,4)ut in prayer and 
praises, which eometiw^ I make ihy busineee in a ditch, 
vjoodf or under a hay -mow, in your behalf e. I pray 

believe not any that shall say that you are lesse beloved, 
honoured, or remembered by the ''i^elch saints t^an 
ever you were, or any man is. Let not, I beseech you,^ , 
your cutholique projects (though otherwise fundament- 
ally good) seem to excuse your* conscience for letting • 
slip any particular present opportunity to nerve the 
least sainU That renowijgd auncient saint, Mr. iliee 
Williams of Newport, being one who hath served the 
state in many places, hut not gained a penny therefrom, 
is pitched upon by the saints here a year agoe for fhai 
place of registering deeds ; your favoip'ahle assistance is 
much desired therein by the godly of this country, in 
whose names I salute you in the Lord.” And in • 
another letter, a female frien(F of Itfr. Cradock, Mrs, 
Mary Netheway, thus opens a budget of prayers and 
praises to the great lord general. — and hon- 
nored sur in the Lord, — Having travelled with the pepel 
of God in spretual laborc, and haveing now bine a letel 
refreshed ^th* God's ren<*wed power and presents 
amongs the golden candelsticks, I^have med bould to 
writ this few lynes to you, wherin 1 desir#to bless God 
for his marsy to your p(fore soule, thqj^ was so much 
eompnst about wit/t gret temtatious, I'his js one thing 
I desir of you, to demolish thos tnonstres wich \rr set 
up as ornaments in Privy-garden, Truly, sur, we 
stand on the sea of glase : O that we may have the harps 
of God in our hands, and may be in rea^ness when our 
Lord shall apear, for his apearing is near. Blessed is 
he that is sealed, and hath oyle in his vessel. Rej/iem^ 
her me to dere Mr, Crudockf 

Jn such letters as these we may behold Cromwell in 
his intercourse wdth the humblest. They are all his 
equals. He shares their temptations, and humiliates 
himself to their own vilest condition. The imagination 
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pictures him passing from tent to tent among bis sol^ 
diers, with a prayer for one, a jest for another, equality 
and brotherhood fcfi all. 

And havkig thus ^hibited what some may consu 
der the meaner uses of his enthusiasm, observe it next 
on a grander theatre. Bishop Burnet, speaking of the 
straits to which he was reduced on the eve of the 
^battle of Dunbar, proceeds thus — The Scots drew 
near Cromwell, who being pressed by them retired 
""towards Dunbar, wherd his ships and provisions lay. 
The Scots follow’ed him, and were posted on a hill 
about a mile from thenq^, where there was no 
attacking them. Cromwell wan then in great dutrens^ 
and looked on himself as undone. There was no march- 
kig towards Berwick, the ground was too narrow ; nor 
could he come Ijack into the country without being 
separated from his ships, and starving his army. The 
least evil seemec} .to be to kill his horses, and put liis 
army on board, and sail back to Newcastle ; which, in 
the disposition that England was in at that time, would 
have been all their destruction, for it would have occa- 
sioned -an universal insurrection for the king. They 
had not above three days’ forage for their horses. So 
Cromwell called his officers to a day'-of seeking the 
Lord, in their style. ^ J/e loved to talk much of that 
matter all hi»dife long afterwards : he said, he felt such 
an enlargement, of heart in prayer, and such quiet upon 
it, that he b^de all about him take luiart, for God had 
certainly heard fhenij and would appear for them. After 
prayer they walked in the carl of Roxburgh’s gardens 
that lay under the hill, and by prospective glasses they 
discerned a gjceat motion in the Scottish camp; upon 
which Cromwell suddenly said, ‘ God is delivering them 
into our haiids, they are cmnwg down to us/ ” That 
battle will be described hereafter, and another act of 
sudden enthusiasm noted, which had even moi‘e than 
this the aspect of real inspiration. 

Nor was it on great public occasions, or to public 
persons, or to the common soldiers of his army, or to 
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the mere private tools of his intrigues^ that tliis re- 
markable intercourse of enthusiasm restricted itself 
in Cromwell. I shall hereafter shoV it, the same in 
kind though in a lesa <^gree, among the ndbst intimate 
members of his family. And to the officers with whom 
his daily life was passed, and to wh<^m he could have 
scarcely written aught with which that daily life cojre- 
sponded not, he held the same enthusiastic tone. Soin^ 
of these letters I am abje to produce. To the mild and 
sensible Fairfax, shortly after *an illness which had 
moved the sympathy and concern of the latter, he thus 
writes on the 7th of Marcl^ 16*4*7. 

Sill — It hath pleased God to i-aise mee out of a dan- 
gerous sicknesse ; and I doe most willingly acknowledge 
that the Lord hath (in this Visitation) exercised tin? 
bowells of a Father towards mee. I re«eaved in my selfe 
the sentence of death, that I might learn to trust in Him 
that rkiseth from the dead, and have^yoe confidence in 
the flesh. It-^ a blessed thinge tS dye daylie. For what 
is there in this World to be accounted off the best Men 
according to the flesh, and thinges are lighter than 
vanity e. I finde this only good ; to love the LoAl, and 
his poore despised people ; to doe for them, and to bee 
readie to suffer ^ith them ; and hee that is found worthy 
of this hath obteyned great favor fttom the Lord : and 
hee that is established iu this, shall (being fonformed fo 
Christ, and the rest of the bodye) participate in the 
Glory of a resurrection which will answer, all. . Sir, 

I must thankfully confesse your favor in your last letter. 

1 see I am not forgotten ; and truly, to bee kept in 
your remembrance is very great satisfaction to mee ; £6r 
I can say in the simplicitye of my hart, I putt a high 
and true valew upon your love ; nrkich when I forgett, 

I shall cease to be a gratefuU and an honest man, I 
most humblie begg my service may be presented to your 
Lady, to whom I wish all happinesse and establishment 
in the trutli. Sir, my piayers are for you, as becomes 
your excellencies most humble servant — Oliver Crom- 
well. . . . Sir, Mr. Rushworth will write to you about 
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the quartering and the letter lately sent you, and there- 
fore 1 forbeare.’* 

To the lord Wharton, a year after the foregoing 
date, we fihd him writing, less sensible indeed than 
to the sensibly Fairfax, but in a tone of still more 
striking humility and even passionate self-abasement, 

Mv Lord, — You knowe how untoward I am att 
-^his businesse of writinge; yett ^ word. ... 1 beseech 
the Lord make us sensible of this great mercye heere, 
which suerlye was mucn more th6n .... the house ex- 
presseth. I trust (. . . . the goodness of our God) time 
and oportunitye to speak ofjitt with yon face to face. 
When wee thinke of our God, what are wee ! Oh ! his 
mercy to the whole societye of Saincts, despised, jeered 
saincts, Lett them mocke on. Would wee were all 
saincts ; the bestrof us are ((iod knowes) poore weake 
saincts, yett saincts ; if not alieepe^ yet lamhes'f and must 
hee fedd. We !v»\e daylie bread, and shall have itt, in 
despite of all enimies. '^There’s enough in our Father’s 
house, and he disparseth itt as our eyes .... behinde, 
then we can .... we for him. I thinke thorough theise 
outwaM mercyes (as wee call them) fayth, patience, 
love, hope, all are exercised and perfected, yea (dirist 
formed, and growcs to a perfect mall within us. I 
knowe not how we’l to distinguisli : the difference is 
only in the 'Subject: to a worldly man they are out- 
ward: to a S?iiit, Christian: but I dispute not, my 
lord, 1 rejoyce in your perticiilar mencye. I hope that 
is soe to you ; if soe, itt shall not hurt you, not make 
you rlott or shift for the younge baron to make him 
gTf^at. You will say, hee is God’s to dispose off, and 
guide for, aii^^ there you will leave him. My love to the 
deare little ladye, better then the child. The Lord 
blesse you both. My love and service to all friendes 

high and low ; if you will, iny Lord and Lady 

Moulgrave and Will. Hill. I am truly your faythfull 
freiend and humblest servant, O. Cromwell.” 

Three jears afterwards, when he had conquered at 
Worcester and was on the very eve of his usurpation, he 
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t]ius> in preparation for the latter event, writes to hia 

esteemed friend Mr. Cotton, pastor at Boston," one of 
the early and famous Tuinisters of N6w England. This 
better ofters the most striking illustration ^at could be 
found of certain eminehl peculiarities which lay at the very 
root of all the strength and all the wealyiess of his charac-^ 
ter. VForthy Sib and my Christian Friend,*-! 
receaved yours a few days sithence ; it was welcome 
mee, because signed hy you, whome I love and honour 
in the Lord. But more to see sdlne of the same grounds 
of our actiuges stirringe in you, that have in us to quiet 
us in our worke, and support us therein ; which hath 
had greatest difficultye in our engagement with Scotland^ 
by reason #ee have had to doe with some, who were, (I 
verily thinke) godly, but through weaknesse and 
subtil tie of Sathan, involved in interest ^q^ainst the Lord, 
and his people. IFith what tendeniesse wee have pro- 
ceeded with such, and that in synegytie, our papers 
(which I suppose you have seeif) will in part manifest, 

and I give you some comfortable assurance ofL 

The Lord hatli marvelously apjieared even against them* 
And now againe when ail the power was devolved into 
the Scotish Kinge and the malignant partye, they in- 
vadinge Englanfl, the I^ord rayned upon Aera such 
snares as the enclosed will shew, oply the narrative is 
short in this, that of their whole armie whtA the narra- 
tive was framed, not five of their whole amie returned. 
Surely Sr the Lord is greatly to bee feared, as^to be 
praised. Wee need your prayers in this as much as 
ever: how shall wee behave ourselves after such mercy es? 
What is the Lord a doeinge ? What prophesies are 
WAo fulfiUinge ? Who is a God mke ours To knowe 
his will, to doe his will, are both of him. ... I tooke 
this libertye from businesse to salute you thus in a 
word. Truly I am ready to serve you, and the rest of 
our brethren and the churches with you. 1 am a poore 
weake creature, and not worthy tlie name of a worm©, 
yet accepted to serve the Lord and his people : Indeed^ 
my dear friend, between you and mee, you know net mee i 
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my weakneBses, my inordinate pasBions, my unskilful^ 
ncBse^ and every way unfitnesae to my worke ; yett, yeit^ 
the Lord, who will have mercye on whome kee mil, does ae 
you see. Pray for mee : salute ^all Christian friendcr 
though unknown, I rest your affectionate friend to 
serve you, O. Cromwell/' 

<Tn the year l646, after his mere military exertions 
cdiad for a time been closed by the victory of Naseby, 
and his thoughts were busied the important ques- 
tion of the persoti of me king %d all the strange and 
even fearful considerations it may well be supposed to 
have involved, we find him \yriting in a somewhat simi- 
lar strain to his eldest daughter, whose republican ten- 
dencies, cherished and strengthened by hir husband 
olreton, had even thus early declared themselves. The 
letter (which isu dated the 25th of October, and ad- 
dressed to liys beloved daughter Bridget Ireton, at 
Cornbury, the general's quarters,'') contains several cha- 
racteristic points, and nt)t least among them is that sort of 
appeal to her from the defection of his younger daughter 
Elizabeth, who had royalist tastes and predilections, and 
whost^ very weakness in that seems, by a process of 
love not difficult to follow, to have endeared her even more 
than her other sisters to this always af/ectionate father. 
— “ Deere Daug/itfr, — I write not to thy husband, 
partly to avt-id trouble, yhr om* line of mine hegilts many 
of his, which f doubt makes him sitt up too late; partly 
because I am myselfe indisposed att this tytne ; havinge 
some other considerations. Your friends att Ely are 
well : your sister Clay pole is (I trust in mercye) exer^. 
aised with some perplexed thoughts. She sees her owne 
vanitye, and carnal minde, Bewaillinge it ; shee seekes 
after (as 1 hope alsoe) that w'’>i will satisfie. And 
thus to he a seeker, is to he of the best sect next a finder, 
and such an one shall every faythfull humble seeker 
bee att the end. Happie seeker, happie finder. Whoe 
ever tasted that the Lord is gracious, without some sence 
of self vanitye, and badnesse? Whoe ever tasted that 
graciousnesse of his, and could goe lesse in desier, and 
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lease then pressinge after ftiU enjoyment ? Deere hart, 
presse on ; lett not husband, lett not any thinge^ coole; 
thy aflPections after Christ. I hope hee will be an oo 
casion to endame theiiu That is besi worthy of 
love in thy husband, is^that of the image of Christ bee 
beares. Looke on that, and love it best, and all the rest 
for that. 1 pray for thee, and him ! doe so for ipe. 
My service and deere adections to the Generali, and Ge-^ 
nerallesse. I heere she is very hind to thee; it adds to 
all other ohliyations. My l6ve t» all ; I anl thy deere 
Father, O. Chomwjrll/' 

The view which these Ij^iters present to us will he 
completed by two extracts from the letters of two very 
influential men of the time, unlike each other in all 
things save this — that both were zealous republicans • 
They bear date at the commencement ^f the \Vorcestei 
campaign. Even so late as this Cromwell had sustained 
appearances with the stern and inflexible Bradshaw — 
even in his present glory and poWer heliad chiefly im- 
pressed the enthusiastic Harrison with the sense of his 
humility, and his desire to bear the burthen of Mis 
greatness only by help of that comfort and •grace 
which the meanest might share along with him. My 
dear lord,” exhoits Harrison, lett waiting upon Jeho- 
vah bee the greatest and most consi<Jerable business yow 
have every daie ; reckon itt soe more then to^a^ate, sleepc, 
or councell together. Itun aside sojnetiryes from your 
coinpanie, and gelt y word with the Lord, l^hy should 
not yow have three or four precious souks ailwaies itand* 
ing att your elbowj with whom yow might now and then 
turne into a corner, I have found refreshment and 
mercie in such a waie. Ah, the Lord of compassion 
owne, pittie your burdens, care for yow, sfand by and 
refresh your hearte each moment. I would I could in 
anie hind d(te yow good, my heart is with yow, and my 
poore j)rai€rs to my God for yow. The Allmightie 
Father carrie yow in his very bosome, and deliver yow 
(if itt bee his will) from touching a very haire of anie 

N 2 
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for whom Jesus hath bled. I expect a very gracioua 
returne in ^is particular.” 

The more solter and manly tone ‘ of Bradshaw’s 
letter yet ‘‘intimates the stroi^ast faith in the sin- 
cerity of Cromwellj and his just claim to assistance in 
his great work, from the very hand of God : — 
“ Lord^ — By the hands of this trustie bearer, ac- 
r^^cept, I pray you, of this paper remembrance and saluta- 
tion from him who both upon the publique and his owne 
pryvate account is ve^ie much your dettor, and with 
other your poore friends here prayes for and adores the 
manifestation of God's graci'^us presence with you in all 
your weyghty affaires ; which, as they are undertaken 
in zeale to God’s glory and his people’s good, will, 
through con ty nuance of the same dyvine presence and 
mercy, be crowned with answerable successe ; and 
whosoever belong to God in the nation where you are, 
will in the clos^ of all, have cause to say periissemttff 
nm periumnus, In^the mean tyme, God can and will 
t^me those stubborn spirits, and convince them of their 
hypocrysy who create you all this trouble, and give a 
mercifull testimony to the sinceritie of his poore servants^ 
hearts who have appealed unto him- .... My Lord, 
I forbeare particularizing things her^ : only this, God 
is gracious to us ip dyscovery of many of our enemies 
desygnes (*?»^hich thereby have proved abortive), and de- 
lyvering thei.” councels in a good measure into our 
hand|s ; and in watching over the common safetie, there 
is much acknowledgement due to the indefatigable in- 
dustry of M. Generali Flarrison, your faithfull servant 
and substitute in that worke here. Your Lordship will 
shortly hea^’e of some numbers of godly persons in a 
regimentall forme here in London whose example will 
be followed by others of like good mynd in Norwich, 
Kent, and other places, who have sent for Commissions 
to us for that purpose, and our resolution is they shall 

not want incouragement My Lord, I will trespasse 

no further upon your tyme. The Lord of Hosts be 
with you: the God of Jacob be your reftige. The 
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humblest of your welwillers, fryends and servants. Jo. 
Bbadshawe.*" 

Is it possible^ however^ the readeif will to pene- 
^ trate into the habits«(^ Cromwell such a# they were 
apart from the restraint imposed on them by letters, 
over which, however free or familiar tl^p object to which 
they were addressed, the character of the age could not 
but cast, as it were insensibly and as a matter of course,^ 
its own air of elevation and enthusiasm ? Can we view 
Cromwell in his own home, or tlft homes of his friends, 
in the freedom and the abandonment of social inter- 
course? If we might sea him there, perhaps these 
strange discordancies would in some sort vanish, and 
expose to view the natural man beneath them. — TJie 
reader shall see him there, in so far as those private* 
scenes, or familiar habits, have l)eeiii*happily handed 
down to us. 

Whitelocke, in his Memorials,” re]/]i|es the following 
anecdote. From the council^of state Cromwell and 
his son I reton went home with me to supper, where they 
were very chearfat^ and seemed extremely well pleased ; 
wc discoursed together till twelve a-clock at nighf, and 
they told me wonderful observations of Gofs providence^ 
in the affairs of tlie war, and in the business of the 
army's coining to London, and seizyig the members of 
the house, in all whim were miramhuf passages^ 
Wc find an air of reality and sincerity,* at last, about 
this little supper. • Here was the cheerful spirit ^f the 
men, unclouded by strange delusions or fanatic profes- 
sions, and yet, slyly though perhaps sincerely, lurking 
beneath it the materials for both. 

In the next anecdote, the picture is ngt so favour- 
able, yet natural withal, and not on the wWe unpleas- 
ing. I take it from the Life of Waller, written by the 
poet’s intimate friend. Mr. Waller,” he says, speak- 
ing of his intimacy with Cromwell, who was, as formerly 
stated, his kinsman by marriage, often took notice, 
that in the midst of their discourse a servant has come 
N 3 
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in to tell them such and such attended ; upon whicTi 
Cromwell would j^ise^ and stop them, talking at the 
door, w^here he could over-hear them say. The Lord mil ^ 
reveal, The X,ord wiU help) and sfv^al such expressions ; 
which when he returned to Mr. Mealier he excused, say- 
ing, cousin Waller, I must talk to these meA after their 
oten ways aud would then go on where they left off. 
"^^rhis created in Mr. Waller an opinion that he secretly 
despised those whom hf seemed -to court” The opinion 
was surely a non^sequitvr. We may respect a nian 
sincerely, whose style of speaking or of thinking we rnay 
yet as sincerely differ from. Were this anecdote unac- 
companied with other evidence to show an unworthy 
condescension in Cromwell to the use of a like style of 
speaking for wicked and unworthy ends, it might stand 
merely as an exdfellent and sufficing proof of the cour- 
tesy and gentility of his spirit. The worst imputation 
in the anecdote;* 'howej;er, has been confirmed, oti the 
authority of a friend of Oliver St, John, by an anony- 
mous writer of repute. The enthusiasm of Crom- 
well,”^ says the author of a Political History of the 
Age,’' was entirely assumed and politic. Oliver 
St. John declared that Cromwell being;^ one day at table 
with bis friends, and looking for the cork of a bottle of 
champaign which he had opened, on being informed, 
that some person attended for admittance to see him, 
Tell him, sayi» (’romwell, w'e are in search of the holy 
spirit/' 

If this was really said it must have l)ecn in an incautious 
moment indeed, or for some such hysterical relief from 
irritating or painful thought as the cushion supplied which 
he flung at tudlow. In the general affairs of his house- 
hold, in so far as religion and religious observances were 
concerned, he was strict' and even in some cases exact- 
ing, An unimpeachable witness, Calamy, in his of 
Howe, has the following statement. I had heard 
from several (and it had been confirmed to me by Mr. 
Jeremy White, who lived at 'WTutehall at the v<!ry 
same time with Mr. Howe) that the notion of a particular 
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faith in prayer, prevailed much in Cromweirs court ; and 
that it was a common opinion among them, that such as 
were in a special manner favoured God, when they 
offered u]p prayers .and supplications to him for his 
mercies, either for thefc selves or others, often had ouch 
impressions made on their minds and spirits by a divine 
hand, as signifyed to them, not only in the general, ^hat 
their prayers would be heard, and graciously answere(t^ 
but that the particular mercies that were sought for ^ would 
he certainly bestowed ; nay, and Sometimes also intimated 
to them in what way and manner they would be afforded ; 
and pointed out to tbem future events beforehand^ which 
in reality is the same as inspirntum. Having heard of 
mischief done by the prevalence of this notion, I took 
the opportunity that offered, when there was notliin^ to 
hinder the utmost freedom, to enquire^f Mr. Howe, what 
he had known about this matter, and what were his ap- 
prehensions concerning it ? He told jnc the prevalence 
of the notion that I mentioned*!at Wliitehall, at the time 
when he lived there, was too notorious to he called in 
question ; and that not a litde pains was taken to culti- 
vate and* suppoit it ; and that he once heard a^sermon 
there (from a person of note) the avowed <lesign of 
which was to ftiaintain and defend it. He said he was 
BO fully convinced of the ill tendein^y of such a principle, 
that after the li caring this sermon, he thought himself 
hound in conscience, when it came neurt to his turn to 
preavh before Cromwell, to set himself industriously to 
oppose it, and to heat dowm that spiritual pride and con- 
fidence, which such fancied impulses and impressions 
were apt to produce and cherish. He told me, be ob- 
served that while he w'as in the pulpit, flromwell heard 
him with great attention, hut would sometimes knit his 
brows, and discover great uneasiness. When the ser- 
mon was over, he told me a person of distinction came 
to him, and asked him if he knew what he had done ? 
and signified it to him as his apprehension, that Crom- 
well would be so incensed upon that discourse, that he 
would find it very difficult ever to make his peace with 
S 4 
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him, or secure bis favour for the future* Mr. Howe 
replied, that he had but discharged his conscience, and 
could leave the eve’ut with God. He told me he aftei^ 
wards obserred, Cromwell wa^ cooler in hie carriage to 
him than before ; and sometimes^ he thought he would 
have spoken to him of the matter, but he never did, and 
rather chose to forbear/* ^ 

The wilderness of doubt which every inquirer into the 
life or character of this extraordinary man (however 
deeply his researches et*able him, as he supposes, to 
penetrate beneath the surface), must yet find himself 
in, at die last, in regard to meny of his motives and hi$ 
aims, does not seem to receive any clue even from 
this striking and well authenticated detail. Cromwell 
adlf appears in it ratlicr as the politic than the fanatic 
person, 

The very selection of his chaplains seems to coun- 
tenance the notion, that with him religion was rather a 
matter of policy than persuasion ; and a matter, there- 
fore, over which he preferred to have such placed in 
authority as he could himShlf in turn influence or rule. 
Thus Le was ill at ease with Howe* His favourites 
were Hugh Peters, who savoured much of a madman’*; 
Sterry, who appears to Jiave been half madman and 
half fool; John Goodwin, who looked forward to the 
millennium; 7'homa8 (yoodwin, who raved about the five 
points ; and Jeremy White — but a little anecdote con- 
nected with Cromwell will showwhat Jeremy White was. 

Oldmixon relates it, and if, with others that need not 
be repeatetlhore, it is received with belief, there can be 
little doubt that Cromwell, in engaging White as his 
chaplain, secured in him also a buffoon gratis. The 
lady Frances, one of the parties to the anecdote, was the 
youngest and most beautiful of Croinweirs daughters, 
and had been set apart by the gossip of Europe for the 

• Thiu reverend person sent a huge dog to Sweden with Whitelocke, by 
W'Q3’ of a present to queen Chnstina. See Appendjv F. — an urticle to 
which the reader’s attention is asked, as it introduces, from a rare work by 
lord Whitelocke, a serli*(* of dialogues illustrative of striking points in 
Cromwell’s character, and of the interest or opinion ipspired by the various 
scenes of his history, as well as of the EngllBh civil wars, in the greatest 
foreign minister of the time. 
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^a«jen of Charles II., being thus destined; it was said; 
to aerve as the bond of union betareen the decaying 
commonwealth and the renewing A)yalty of England. 
Charles 11. had found a rival, however, in# Mr. Jeremy 
White. One of th^paotector’s domestic chaplains,*’ 
says the historian of the Stuarts, Mr. Jeremy White> a 
sprightly man, and a top wit of court, was so ambitipus 
as to make his addresses to lady Frances, the protector'^ 
youngest daughter. The young lady did not disen« 
courage him ; and this picee df innocent gallantry, in 
such a court, cou’d not be carried on without sines. 
Oliver was told of it, and he was much concerned at it^ 
obli^ng the person who told him to be on the watch ; 
and Tf lie could give him any substantial proof, he should 
he well rewarded, and White severely puniali’d. The 
spy follow'd the matter so close, that* he hunted Jerry 
White, as be was generally termed, to the lady's cham- 
ber, and ran immediately to the protectpr with this news. 
Oliver, in a rage, hasten’d thither himself, and going in 
hastily, found Jerry on hisjj^knees kissing the ladya 
hand, <Jr having just kiss’d ix. Cromwell, in a fury, 
ask'd w'hat what was the meaning of that posture be- 
fore his daughter Frank ? White, with a great deal of 
presence of miftd, said, ^ May it please your highness, 

1 have a long time courted that^young gentlewoman 
there, my lady’s woman, and cannot prevail^ 1 was there- 
fore humbly praying her ladyship to intercede for me.' 
Theprotector, turning to the young woman, cry'd, ^ What’s 
the meaning of this, Hussey } Why do you retuse the 
honour Mr. White wou’d do you ? He is irfy friend, and I 
expect you shou’d treat him as such.' My lady's woman, 
who desired nothing more, wi^ a verj^ low courtesy 
reply'd, ‘ If Mr. White intends me that honour, 1 shall 
not be against him.' ^ Says't thou so, my lass,’ cry'd 
Cromwel ; ‘ call Goodwyn, this business shall be done 
presently before I go out of the room.* Mr- White 
was gone too far to go back. ” The parson came. Jerry 
and my lady’s woman were marry ’d in presence of the 
protector, who gave her 5001, for her portion ; and 
that, with the money she had sav’d before, made Mr. 
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White easy in his drcutustanres, except in one thing, 
which was, that he never lov'd his wife, nor she him, 
tho* they liv'd together near fifty years afterwards. I 
knew them hoth, and heard this etary told when Mrs. 
White was present^ who did net contradict it, but own*d 
there was somethb^y in it.*' 

Supposing the religious pretensions to have been very 
%>nuch a matter of assumption with Cromwell, it would 
seem at once to expl^n the source of his remarkable 
fondness for bufFooneryt It bad become a necessary re- 
lief from the pain of so much insincerity, to fling him- 
self, when he could, headlong into the other extreme. 
He kept four buffoons at Whitehall, and genewdly, 
when inclined to sport, made himself a fifth. Here 
was the reality of his nature vindicating itself some- 
how I Dr. Huttrn has preserved the record • of a very 
remarkable scene of this sort. — At the marriage of 
the lady Frances, Cromwell,’' he says, to Mr. Rich, 
the grandson and heir' of the carl of Warwick, the 
protector, whose mind at that moment was fur from 
being at ease, amused himself by throwing aUbut the 
sack-p&sset among the ladies to spoil their clothes, 
which they took as a favour, as also wet sweetmeats ; 
and daubed all the stools where they Were to sit with 
wet sweetmeats ; and put off" Riefts wig and would hare 
thrown it in1\h the fire, but did not, yet he sat upon it. 
An old formal courtier, sir Thomas Billingsley, that 
was gentleman ushei' to the queen of Bohemia, was 
entertained amongst them, and he danced before them 
with his cloak' and sword, and one of the four of the 
protectors buffoons made his lip black like a beard, 
whereat the knight drew his knife, missing very little 
of killing the fellow." 

A scene not unlike this — the merriment of a mind 
^^ill at ease” plunging recklessly into a thoughUesS 
coarseness — is described in a royalist pamphlet, en- 
titled “The Court and Kitchen of Mrs. Joan Cromwell.” 
The reader will make allowance, however, for the scur- 
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rilous tone of the writer. His feasts were none of 
the liberallest^ and far from nciagniiicence ; even those 
two he gave the French anibassadchr and the parliament 
in 1656 , upon their gratulation of his^ Syndercomhe 
deliverance ; which lastmmounted not to above 1000/,, 
and she [the protectress] saved 20Cj(» of it in the ban- 
quet. For a big bellied womnn^ a spectator, near Oom. 
weirs table, upon the serving thereof with sweet meartf/* 
desiring a few dry cap dies of aj^icocks, colonel Pride, 
sitting at the same, instant]/ threw into her apron a 
conserve of wet, with both his hands, and staine^l it all 
over ; when, as if that had been the sign, Olitjcr catches 
npjiis napkin, and throws it at Pride, he at him again, 
while all the table were engaged in the scufHe, the noise 
whereof made the members rise before the sweet meats 
were set down, and, believing dinner was done, go to 
this pastime of gamhoU\ and he spectators of his high^ 
ness\s frolieks, MV're it vrorth a^rlescription, I could 
give the reader a just and particular account of that 
Abab festival, as it was solemnised in the banquetting 
house* of Whitehall.’* 

The story of Ludlow and the cushion has been told 
— ^^that of Marten and Cromwell, on the eve of the 
king's executftn, is given in the life of that statesman. 
It is also on record, that when Hugh Peters urged the 
execution of (Jharkes from the pulpit, CrcRnwell suddenly 
burst into a loud laugh, to the scandal of all present, 
and was only excused on the score an ii^firmity.'* 
Wallers friend, whom I have before quoted, tells us: — 
Mr. Waller lived mostly at Beaconsdeld, where his 
mother dwelt in her widowhood, and often, entertained 
Oliver Cromwell there, during, his usur^iation, he being 
related to her. But notwithstanding her relation to the 
usurper, and colonel Hampden, she was a royalist in 
her principles ; and when Oliver visited her at Beacons- 
field, she would frankly tell him how his pretensions 
would end. The usurper used merrily to throw a nap-^ 
kin at her in return, and said he would not enter 9tito 
further disputes with his aunt ; for so he used to call 
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her, though not quite so nearly related.” Cowley in 
his Vision,” too, speaks of his flinging of cushions 
and playing at snow-balls with his servants,” as a 
thing of familiar report.* 

But the most extraordinary ^evidence that exists of 
the extent to which these propensities were occasionally 
carried, is given by the Ij^amed doctor Bates. Mi- 
^3^66 ductores,” says that writer, who was Cromwell’s 
physician, congiariis frequentius devincire, nonnuh- 
quam in media cibatione,*fame nohdum pacata gregarios 
milites pulsatis tympanis intromittere ut semesas rap- 
tarent reliquias. Robustos ac rere militares nocivis & 
vaTidis exercitiis tractare, veluti prunfi candente non- 
nunquarn ocreis inject^, vel culcitris bine inde in capita 
vibratis. Semel autem pr^eludiis bujusmodi probe lassos 
& risu laxatos prw/ectos ad cordis apertionem provo- 
cavit; eoque modo ab incautis elicuit arcana quffidam, 
quae perpetuis ten^bris optabaiit postmodum involuta ; 

• The entire passage in the “ Vision,” where these words occur, is well 
worth subjoining: — Thi«k man was wanton uiid merry, uiiwittily and 
ungracefully inerry, with our suflVrmixF , he loved to say and do senseless 

f nd I'aiitastical things, only to show his ]M>wer of doing or saying any thing, 
t would ilrtieh't mine, or any civil mouth, to repeat lho«»c words winch he 
spoke concerning the most sacred ot our Km^tish laws — the Petition of 
Right, anil Magna CharU. ^Clarendon mentions the same coarse jest,] Tp 
day you should see* him ranting so wildly, that nohoiK durst come near 
him; the morrow dinging ot cushions, and playing at snow-balls, with his 
aervants. This month he a^srmhles a parliament, and prufcNses himself 
yvith humble tears be only their servant and their minister; the next 
inonth he swears hy the living t^od, that he will ^rn tliem out of doors, 
and he docs so, in his princely way of threateninlf, — bidding them turn 
the buckles of their girdles belnnd them The representative of a whole, 
nay of three whole unions, was in his esteem so contemptible a meeting, 
that he thotlight tln> aflyonting and expelling of them to be a thing of so 
little coii8e(]uenci\ af not to deserve ihat he should advise with any mortal 
man about it. What chali we call this I* Buldncss or brutishness ; rash* 
ness or phretisy? there is no name can come up to it, and therefore we 
must leave it without one. Now a parKariieut must be chosen in the new 
manner, next time in the old form, but all cashiered still after the newest 
mode. Now he will i*overn by iruyor-generals, now- by one house, now by 
another house, now by no house; now the freak takes him, and he makes 
seventy peers of the land at one clap (extempore, and starts jiede in uno) — 
and, to inunifest the absolute power of the potter, he chose not only the 
worst clay he could find, but picks up even the nirt and mire, to form out of 
it bis Vessels of honour. It wan said anciently of fortune, that, wlien she had 
a mind to be inerry and to divert herself, she was wont to raise up such 
kind of people to the highest dignities. Thib son of fortune, Cromwell, 
who was himself one of the primcst of her jests, found out the true haut- 

K t of this (ileasurc, and rejoyced in the extravagance of tiis ways as the 
St demonstration of his uiicuntroulable sovereignty. Ouod God! what 
^ve we soea ? And what have we suftbred ? ** 
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dum ipse^ senteiitias omnium scrutatus^ celaret BUam*“ 
He would order (that is) great feasts for the inferior 
officers, and whilst they were feeding and before they 
had satisfied their Jiunger^ cause the druqis to beat av^ 
let in the private to fall on^ and snatch umay 

the, half-eaten dishes. The robust and sturdy soldier^ 
he loved to divert with violent and Hazardous exercises ; 
as by making them sometimes throw a burning coal 
oke another 8 hoots ^ or cushions at one another's heads. 
When the officers Rad suffkiently laughed, and tired 
themselves with these preludes, he would wheetile them 
to open their hearts fneely i and by that means he drew 
some secrets from the unwary, which afterwards they 
wished might have been wrapped up in everlasting 
darkness ; whilst he, in the mean time, pumping tjie 
opinion of all others, concealed his 9 ,wn.'^ 

I close these notices of Cromwell's more familiar 
habits with two anecdotes of a pleasanter kind, related 
in Wliitelockc's Memorials. >Theifirst refers to Crom- 
well and I reton. As they,” says the lord commissioner, 
" went home from my hopse, their coach was stopped 
and they examined by the guards, to w’hom ihey told 
their names ; but the captain of the guards would not 
believe themf and threatned to carry these two great 
officers to the court of guard. I'^eton grew a little angry, 
hut Cromwell was chearful with the soldiers, gave them 
twenty shillings, and commended then^ and their m^dain 
for doing their duty” Again' — Whitelocke tells u$ 

The protector often advis’d about this [the' petition 
and advice] and other great businesses with the lord 
Broghill, Pierpoint, myself, sir Charles Wolsely and 
Thurloe, and would be shut up three ^r four hours to- 
gether in private discourse, and none were admitted to 
come in to him ; he would sometimes he very chearful 
with us, and laying aside his greatness he would l>e ex- 
ceeding familiar with us, and by way of diversion, would 
make verses with us, and every one must try his fancy ; 
he commonly calfd for tobacco, pipes, and a cand^,, and 
would now and then take tobacco himself; then he wouM 
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faU again to Ms serums and great business, and advisi^ 
with us in those affairs ; and this he did often with us, 
and our counsel wai^ accepted and followed by him, in 
most of his g{;eate8t affairs.” 

The writer of these pages hasao favourite theory to 
establish out of his records of the life of Cromwell^ — 
it is simply his ainl to attempt to arrive at as fair and 
impartial a ground for judgment, as the circumstances 
will enable him to attain. Therefore, standing at the 
threshold of that astonisfyng person's political greatness, 
he has thought it advisable to present to the reader 
thus, from every various quarter^^he possible means and 
resources by the use of which he achieved it in the 
end. Out of these, the reader tvill possibly have 
alreavly formerl his own judgment — yet let it for the 
present be suspended, till the progress of Cromwell’s 
life has advanced some years with the light of these 
researches and inquiries cast upon it. Thus much, 
meanwhile, the wfitcr may be allowed to say, in vindi- 
cation of the somewhat unusual course he has taken, 
that the notion which seems to be held by many 
eminent , writers, that Cromwell was after all perhaps 
only the instrument of fate, working its own wild will 
in the wild and changing humours of the anny — is 
one which, however feasible in the main, could only 
have been arriv^ at by the course hitherto taken in the 
multitudinous accounts that exist of him, of judging by 
itself each separate incident of his extraordinary career 
in its single shape as it arose. This seemed to be pro- 
ductive of much error. He was too great a man, in- 
tellectually, to have worked without a plan, and yet 
was deficient in the element of moral greatness, which 
would in itself **have wflhheld him from the plan he 
assumed. Viewed in his separate qualities a greater 
man has probably never lived — a man with more ^ 
eminent abilities for statesmanship — a more masterly 
soldier, judging him by the age in which he lived, and 
the objects he accomplished — a person more wonder- 
fully gifted in all the attributes of subtlest thought, and 
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of an intellect the most piercing and profound, Thn 
moral elevation, too, of his courage should be, admitted by 
all, since in the days of his greatest danger, when 
assassins beset him round his bed and at his board, he 
gave way to no ba'&e# thought of mere personal fear. 
His eminent and thoughtful sagacity ^ has never been 
disputed, nor the vastness of his comprehension, nor 
the marvelloniB intrepidity of his purposes, nor the in- 
exhaustible expedients and powers of his mind. Is iV 
possible to suppose, thea, that a]) these amazing faculties 
failed in their mission on earth — for they did fail — 
without some rooted curse that lay in his nature deeper 
than them all, and, whou^they sought to identify them- 
selves with settled and lasting projects, that at once dis- 
jiersed them to tlie winds? * 

That curse was his want op tbuth, and could only 
have been implanted in such a natffi-e by some early 
scheme of the fatal ambition which he realised in later 
life, *^Expiica atque excut^ inttHigentiain tuam,*' 
says the great Roman philosopher, “ ut vidcas, quae sit 
in ea species, forma, et notio viri boni. Cadit ergo in 
virum bonum mentiri emolumenti mi causa, crimimri 
prcpripercj Jhliere? Nihil profecto minus. Est ergo 
ulla res tanti, a|^t commodum ullum tarn expetendum, ut 
viri boni et splendorem et iiomen amittas ? Quid est, 
quod afferre tantum utilitas istaf quee dicitur, possit, 
quantum auferre, si boni viri nomeii eripuerit, fidem 
justitiamque detraxerit ? " Oh no — nolhing can supply 
its place — “ utility" or profit without it have mver yet 
made out their case in this world. The discovery of 
its absence here was fatal at once. The parties who liad 
in turn trusted, and been in turn betrayed, fied all from 
Cromwell’s side at last, and left'him aloijh, and the vast 
designs he had hoped t6 leave permanently impressed 
upon the genius of the English people and the character 
of the English constitution, sunk with him into his grave. 
But not these alone. He dragged there, too, in so far aa 
it was possible for him to do so, — for a good as well as 
great thought, once born in the world, can never 
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die^ — the more virtuous and more able designs of the 
yet immortal statesmen be supplanted, and left the path 
altogether clear for, the base, the wicked, the licentious 
slavery, of ^he restored monarch who succeeded him- 
Still must some portion of tht> reality of that enthu- 
siasm with which he wrought his unworthiest aims, be 
permitted to rcmrfin with him. On his death-bed, we 
shall see, it shone suddenly forth, when all Hke insincerity 
aind the trick of life and its designs had passed for ever. 
Then broke forth that almost fierce sincerity and belief 
of inspiration with which his first exertions in the re- 
publican cause began, and which, if grosser objects had 
not crossed it, would probably have realised the greatest 
career for Cromwell that had ever been flung open to 
mortal man. It is by leaving with him a portion of 
this true enthusiasm even in his works of greatest in- 
sincerity — it is by supposing that one so accomplished 
in deluding others, might also, and that most deeply — 
have deluded liii'Aiifclf — r that the extraordinary incon- 
sistencies which have been noted in him, wdil find their 
sole solution at the last. With this, these suggestions 
toward® his character may now be left, for the resump- 
tion of the story of his fortunes. The difficulties that 
stood in the way of a direct and simple l^a^rat^on of the 
latter, as they shaped their course from the opening of 
his political ipfluence in the matter of the self-denying 
ordinance, have now been in a measure dispersed, and 
the reader may follow on the great points of their track, 
clearly ®and uninterruptedly. 


At the paul^ in our narrative Cromwell was left in 
consultation with Vane. Shortly afterwards, namely, 
on the 23 d of November, the‘ House of commons pro- 
fessed itself greatly discontented with the affair of 
Pennington Castle, and made an order that on the fol- 
lowing Monday Waller and Cromwell, two of the prin- 
cipal officers who were members of that house, should 
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declare their whole knowledge and information respect- 
ing the late proceedings of the conjoined armies. What 
was the sum of Wallers declaratioi! does not appear; 
but Cromwell at on«e seized the occasion *10 bring all 
matters in dispute befween himself and the earl of 
Manchester to a decision, in which q|;her matters, not 
less important^ would not less be involved. # 

He at once rose from his place, therefore, and allegedly 
according to Rushwwt]^, that Manchester had always 
been backward to engagements* in battle, and against 
ending the war with the sword, and had been the ad- 
vocate of siirh a peace t(f which a wiory in the field 
would hare been an ohuta^^h : that, since the taking of 
York, (as if he thought the king was now Jmv etume^, • 
and tile parliament too high) he had declined and shifted* 
off whatever tended to further advantage upon the ene- 
my, and especially at Dennington Castle — ^Mbrhere,’* 
pursued (’romwell, I showed him this 

success might be obtained ; an?l only desired leave mth 
my own hriffode of horsOy to rhatye the king's army in 
their retreat jhuving it in the earl’s choice, if he thought 
proper, to remain neutral vdth the rest of his forces. 
But, notwithstanding my importunity, he positively re- 
fused his consent ; and gave no other reason, but that 
if we met with a defeat, there was §n end of our preten- 
sions — 'wc should all be rebels and traitofc, and be ex- 
ecuted and forfeited by law.’* In continuation of his 
cliarges Cromwell then added, that, before his cojijunc- 
tion with the other armies, he had drawn his army into, 
and detained it in, such situations as were favourable to 
the enemy’s designs, against many commands of the 
committee of both kingdoms, and with contempt and 
vilifying of those commands; and since, sometimes 
against the council of vyar, and sometimes deluding the 
council, had neglected one opportunity with pretence 
of another, and that again of a third, and at last per- 
suading them that it was better not to fight at all. In 
the details of his statement, 'Whitelocke observes, Crom- 
well seemed (but cautiously enough) to lay more blame 

VOL. VI. o 
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upon the officers of Essex’s army than upon any other* 
He adds that Cromwell’s narrative gave great satis- 
faction to the assembly to which it was addressed.” 

Lord Ma^ichester himself rose in the house of lords 
the day after^ and observed to fheir lordships^ that he 
had lately been in employment in the armies, and that 
ce^ain proceedings. of t|:iose armies had elsewhere beeir 
j^aade a subject of censure : be therefore begged the 
house would appoint a day on which he might give an 
account of those tran^ctions. The house at once ac- 
ceded and fixed the next day but one. 

Manchester’s narrative, deiivered on the latter day, 
is said to have been fabricaterl by the united (and ever 
^most worthily united) pens of Skeldon Crawford and 
iOenzil Hollis. No doubt however there was a found- 
ation of truth in*4t, or the earl would not have been 
prevailed upon to sign it. In some moment of greater 
faith ill Manchester's political creed than the result 
warranted, Cromwell had spoken out rather too plainly 
— and in after annoyance with his generals after 
intrigues had as inconsiderately given way to rage. Per- 
haps tl»ere was no incousiderateness, however, either in 
the one or the other — for the charge, involving both, 
did no harm to Cromwell in the English army or with 
the English people ! 

It was to tifis effect He first accused Cromwell, by 
his tardiness apd disafiection, of being more than 
any other person the cause that the king had carried 
his ordnance from Dennington Castle without 
mok^tation. This was tantamount to saying that Crom- 
weirs-^yices- not having been taken when they could 
avail, th^yt'-ijvere," when utterly useless, only tardily 
offered, ^foj^-contcaited however -with thus defending 
himself, Mam^ster a<Ided a separate statement of cer- 
tain speeches of jSrpmwelJ, of deep concern to the peer- 
age of England, and to the good understanding subsisting 
between England and Scotland. The sum of these 
speeches appears to have been, that it would never \e 
well with England till the earl of Manchester wan made 
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plam Mr, Montagu* ; that the Scots had crossed the 
Tweed for no other purpose than to establish presby- 
terianism^ and that in that cause he hould as soon draw 
his sword against them^ as against the king f and lastly^ 
that it- was his purpose ito form an^army of sectaries, 
which might dictate to both king ancj parliament such 
Conditions as they should think proper, t Manchester 
delivered both these narratives in writing to the house 
on the 2d of BecemVjier — and a formidable party 
appeared to be getting up to defend them, Essex sud- 
denly arrived in London after his Cornish exploits, and 
attended several days to*liis ‘‘duty” in the house of 
lords. 

Meanwhile measures of a stronger kind were in con-* 
templation against Cromwell, in other places than in 
the house of lords. These are grajAically relatcti by 
Whitclocke : — One evening very late/’ he tells us, 
“ Maynard and I were sent for by lord general to 
Essex -house, and there was n? excuse to be admitted, 
nor did we know beforehand the occasion of our being 
sent for: when we came •to Essex -house, we were 
brought to the lord general, and with him vrt;re the 
Scots commissioners, Mr, Hollis, sir Philip Stapylton, 
sir John Meyrick, and divers others of his Sf>ecial 
friends. After compliments, and Uiat all were set down 
in couticil, the lord general, in general* terms having 
mentioned his having sent for them on important busi- 
ness, desired the lord chancellor of Scotland enter 
into the detail, whicli he did in the following manner : 

‘ Master Maynard and master Whitlock, 1 can assure 
you of tlie great opinion both my brethren and ^myself 
have of your worth and abilities, else ^ve shduld not 
have desired this meeting with you, and since it is his 
excellency’s pleasure that I should acquaint you with 

* These are the earl’s words : — “I knew the lieutenant-general to be a 
man of very deep de»ignK , and he has even ventured to tell me, that it 
never would be well with England till 1 were AJr, Montague, and there 
were ne’er a lord or peer in the kingdom ” 

f That advice was given thus ; — My Lord, if you will slick firm to 
honest men, you shall soon tind yourself at tlie iiead of an army which 
shall give law to both king and parliament.” 

o 2 
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the matter upon whilke your counsel is desired^ I shall 
obey his commands^ and briefly recite the business to 
you. You ken vary weel that lieutenantrgeneral Crom- 
well is no Mend of ours, and sipctt the advance of our 
army into England, he hath^'used all underhand and 
cunning means tOi take off from our honour and merit 
in ♦ihis kingdom ; an e'vil requital of all our hazards 
rfttd services : but so it is, and we are nevertheless fully 
satisfied of the affections and gratitude of the gude peo- 
ple of this nation in the geiieral. It is thought requi- 
site for us, and for the carrying on of the cause of the 
tway kingdoms, that this ohktaele or remora may he 
removed out of the way^ whom we foresee will otherwise 
be no small impediment to us, and the gude design we 
Ihave undertaken. He not only is no friend to ns, and 
the yorernment of ovr churchy hut he is also no well- 
wilier to his excellency, whom you and we all have cause 
to love and honour v* and^if he In? permitted to go on in 
his ways, it may, I fear, endanger the whole business ; 
therefore we are to advise of some course to be taken 
for prevention of that rniscltief. You ken very wele the 
accord *twixt the twa kingdoms, and the union by the 
solemn league and covenant, and if (^ny he an ?n- 
cendiary heftceen the twa nations, how is he to pro^ 
ceeded against: now* the matter is, wherein w^e desire 
your opinionsJ*'what \ou tak the meaning of this w^ord 
incendiary to be, and whether lieutenant-general Crom- 
well he rot sieke an incendiary, as is meant flmrhy^ and 
whilke way wild he best to tak to proceed against him, 
if he be proved to be sicke an incendiary, and that will 
clepe his wings from soaring to the prejuilice of oqr 
cause. Now yCm may ken that by our law in Scotland 
we cle])e him an incendiary whay kindleth coals of con- 
tention, and raiseth differences in the state to the pub- 
lick damage, and he is tanquam publicus hostis patnip; 
whether your law be the same or not, you ken best who 
are mickle learned therein, and therefore with tlie favour 
of his excellency we desire your judgments in these 
points.’ Whitelock in answer, having been also desired 
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by Essex to deliver his opinion^ observed, ^ that the 
sense of the word incendiary was the same in both 
nations ; but whether Cromwell waft one depended on 
proofs ; if proofs wiere wanting, he was n^ne ; if such 
were at hand, he mifi^t •be proceeded against in par- 
liament/ ” After further advice on the necessity of 
having solid grounds for goi^jig upon any such ch^ge, 
the cautious lawyer added : — Next, as to the pers(^ 
of him who is to be accused as an incendiary, it will be 
fit, in my humble opinion, to Consider hu- present con» 
dition^ and parts, and interest in tkejmrliament, (wherein 
Mr. Maynard and myself^ by our constant attendance in 
the house of commons, are the more capable to give an 
account to your lordships,) and for his interest in th§ 
army, some honourable persons here present, his excel- 
lency's officers, are best able to infomn your lordships. 
I take HeuienanUgeneral Cromwell to be a gentleman of 
quick and subtle .parts, and one v^Jiath, especially of 
late, gained no small interest^in the house of commons, 
nor is wanting of friends in the house of peers, nor of 
abilities in himself, to mansge his own part, or defence, 
to ths best admnMge. If this be so, my lord*, it will 
be more requisite to be well prepared against him before 
he be brought upon the stage, lest tlie issue of the business 
be not answerable to your expectations/' Maynard 
having concurred in this opinion the affair was brought 
to a stand, and nothing came of it : though Mr. Hollis, 

and sir Philip Stapylton, and some others, spake smartly 
to the business, and mentioned some particular passages, 
and words of Cromwell's, tending to prove him to be an 
incendiary ; and they did not apprehend his interest in 
the house of commot^iS to be so much wa!^ supposed ; 
•and they w'ould willingly have been upon jdie accu- 
sation of him. ... I had some cause to believe,^ White- 
locke concludes, that at this debate, some who were 
present, were false brethren, and informed Cromwell of 
all that passed among us, and after that Cromwell, though 
he took no notice of any particular passages at that time, 
yet he seembd more kind to me and Mr. Maynard than 
o 3 
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he had been- formerly, and carried on his design more 
actively of making way for his own advancement.” 

Such was the perilous condition of affairs among the 
principal leac^ersof the parliamentary armies at the close 
of the year 1644, when, to the Amazement and dismay 
of the presbyterians, the project of the self-denying ordU 
native was, on the 9th of December, suddenly brought 
. forward in the house of commons. The circumstances 
attending this have been minutely detailed in the life of 
Vane, and it only rem&ins to exhibit Cromwell as he 
appeared in public connection with them. 

The house having resolved itself into a committee, — 
to consi Vr of the vsad condition of the kingdom, in refer- 
ence to the intolerable burthens of the war, and the little 
prospect there was of its being speedily brought to a 
conclusion — ther<. was ‘*a general silence for a good 
space of time,” when Cromwell rose to address them. 
His speccli, even ip the faint records now alone preserved 
of it, appears to have beeh masterly in the extreme. He 
• began by observing t)\at, it was now a time to speak, 
or for ever to hold the tongue ; the im]»ortant occasion 
being no less than to save a nation out of a bleeding, 
nay, almost dying, condition, which the long continu- 
ance of the war had already brought it *into ; so that, 
vit/iout a more spei'dif^ri^orous, and vffeetuul prosvvut 'um 
of the v'or, c».ting off all lingering proceedings, like 
soldiers of fortune beyond sea, to spin out a war, we 
shall make the kingdom weary of us, and hate the name 
of a parfiamcnt. For what,” continued Cromwell, ‘^do 
the enemy say ? Nay, what do many say that were 
friends at the beginning of the parliament ? Even this, 
that the raembeji;s of both houses^ave got great places 
and commands, and the sword into their hands ; and< 
what by interest in parliament, and what by power 
in the army, will perpetually continue themselves in 
grandeur, and not permit the war speedily to end, 
lest their own power should detennine with it. This 
I speak here to our own faces, it is hut what others 
do utter abroad behind our backs, I am far from 
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Teflocting on any; I know the worth of those com- 
mander^ members of both houses, who are yet in 
power; but, if I may speak my tonscience, without 
reflection upon any, I do conceive, if jhe army be 
not put into another nSethod, and the war more vigor- 
ously prosecuted, the people can bear the war no 
longer, and will enforce you |o a dishonourable p^ce* 
But this,” added Cromwell with consummate wisdoijj^ 

I would recommend to your prudence, iiot to insist 
vpon nnjf complaint or omrsi0t of any commander in 
chief vpon any occasion whatsoever; for as I must 
acknowledge myself guilty of oversights, so I know they 
can rarely be avoided in military affairs; therefore, 
waving a strict enquiry into the causes of these things^ « 
let us aj)ply ourselves to the remedy which is most* nj;-* 
cessary. And I hope Vfe have such lirue English hearts 
and zealous affections towards the general weal of our 
mother country, as no members either house will 
scruple to deny themselves and tfleir own private. in- 
terests for the public good ; nor account it to be a dis-^ 
honour done to them, wlialever the parliament shall 
resolve upon in this weighty matter*” Subsaquently, 
on the same question Cromwell took an occasion to en- 
force his views, and reply to the difficulties urged against 
them, yet more strongly. TJe parliament had,” he 
said, (lone very wisely, in the entrance into die w^ar, 
to engage many members of their own in the most, 
dangerous parts of it, that the nation might see that 
they did not intend to embark them in peiil^of v/ar, 
whilst themselves sat securely at home out of gunshot, 
but would march with them where tlie danger most 
threatened ; and thpsc honourable p^sons, who had 
exposed themselves tliis way/ had merited so much of 
their country, that their memories should be held in per- 
petual veneration ; and whatsoever should be well done 
after them, would be always imputed to their example: 
but, that God had so blessed their army, that there bad 
grown up with it, and under it, very many excellent offi- 
cers, who were fit for much greater charges than they 
0 4 
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'were now possessed of ; and be desired them not to be 
terribed with an imagination^ that if the high^ olBoes 
were vacant^ they ivould not be able to put as fit men 
into them ; j’or, besides that it waa not good to put sq 
much trust in any arm of fleshy ds to think such a cause 
as this depended upon any one man, he did take upon 
hi^ to assure theihj. that ^they had officers in their army, 
were fit to he generals in any enterprise in Christen^ 
dom.** For himself, he added, he was quite ready 
to lay down his commission of command in the army ; 
since there was nothing he so anxiously desired, as that 

an ordinance might be prepared, by which it might 
be made unlawful for any member of either house of 
parliament to hold any office or command in the army, 
0^ any place or employment of profit in the state/' 
He concluded wi^h an enlargement upon the vices 
and corruptions which were gotten into the army ; the 
profaneness, and impiety, and absence of all religion ; 
the drinking and gaming; and all manner of licence and 
laziness ; ” and said plainly, t/uit till th* whole army 
were nev^ modelled, and gimeffned under a stricter disci^ 
pline, th'iy must not expect any notable success in any 
thing they went about,*^ 

The progress of this measure — its "defeat by the 
lords — and the introcjuction of a second measure with 
a similar object but a less extensive range, has been 
described in Vane's memoir. The first ordinance for- 
bade any member of either house of parliament from 
bearing •any office civil or military during the war. 
The second did not carry its prospect into the future, 
but contented itself with merely discharging members 
of parliament fjpm the offices they now held. This 
variation has been supposed to have had reference to 
Cromwell, as the law thus modified did not expressly 
forbid the re-appointment of officers so discharged. It 
subsequently admitted into the house a body of able 
and determined republicans — the Ludlows, Iretons, Syd- 
neys, and Blakes — even before the effect of the purge 
had required an infusion of new blood into tliat quarter 
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on the formation of the commonwealth. Exoe^ions 
were also voted, as in the first self-denying ordrnanee, 
in favouT of the commissioners o^ the great seal, the 
commissioners of the admiralty and nav}^ and of the 
revenue. This ordiAance passed into a law on the 
drd of April ; and the day before its introduction into 
the upper house, Essex, IVl^nchoeter, and Denbigh, 
presented themselves in their places, and resigned th^ 
commissions. 

The new model had rodlinwhile passed the lower 
house. It proposed that the military force should con- 
sist of 7^00 horse, and 14,400 infantry, and be placed 
under the command of sir Thomas Fairfax as lord-^ 
general, assisted by Skippon in the quality of major, 
general. Its arrangements had not been completed 
without much difficulty. Three armies of 10,000 men 
etch, were reduced to one army of 22,000. This 
could not be done without considerable derangements 
of detail ; a number of office's were withdrawn from 
the service, because they were members of parliament ; 
a number, probably greattr, were dismissed, because 
one army did not require so many, as three before had 
required. The men dismissed were selected chiefly as 
dissolute or feast deserving men. The soldiers were 
drafted out of old regiments int^j new : every thing in 
a manner was changed. This could *ot be without 
exciting singular discontents, and the dismissed officers 
got up a party called reforraados. , 

One circumstance, however, in the project of the new 
model provoked remark beyond every other. The lord 
general was named and a man better qualifled than 
Fairfax, not less by his singular military caleitts than 

* I may add, that urtder this new model sir Thomas Fairfax was not 
only appointed coinniander-in-chief, but also invented with the power of 
nominating all the otHeors under him, and with the execution of inaftlal 
law. No mention is made of the It mg's authority, nor is any clause for 
the preservation of his person inserted in the ordinance , but the gtmeraft 
is directed to '* lead his armies against oil and singular enemies, rebela, 
traitors, and other like offenders, and every of their iidherenis, and with 
them to hght ; and them to invade, resist, repress, subdue, pursue, slay, 
km, and put iii execution of death, by all ways and means, ’* 
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by the circumstance (which even iti the new model had 
its weif^ht since it propitiated the prejudices of some 
and offended the idlings of none) of his immediate 
connection with an old aristocratic family. A m^or- 
general was named also -r-Slci{}pon^ an excellent and 
faithful soldier. J'wenty-four colonels were also spe- 
cif)f»d, in the charge*^f asrmany regiments. But a blank 
was left for the name of the new lieutenanUgeneral. 
That the blank was left for the after insertion of the 
name of Cromwell, nCf one can reasonably doubt. 
Happy had it been, in all human probability, for the 
commonwealth if the blank had never been filled — sup- 
posing Cromwell’s genius sliU to have remained in aid 
and counsel of the cause — but the fatal result he aimed 
at was not dreamed of then, and to have surrendered the 
services of the hc*o of Marston Moor, at such a crisis 
as the present, would have been to throw an irrecover- 
able damp o\er tljis new and grand undertaking which 
his genius had inspired)' and only his genius, it was 
thought, could conduct to a glorious issue. 

The question of CromweU's own sincerity in propos- 
ing to resign his command under the measure, is surely 
not worth discussing. It seems quite certain that he 
never contemplated the possibility of hffi being called 
on — however ready l^c might profess himself to answer 
the call in sucl»^a case — to do any such thing. It is not 
worth disguising the fact, that this ordinance was adopted 
less from its direct and professed tendency, than from 
the collateral *ind overpowering advantages that were to 
ascrue froin it in the removal of the aristocratic com- 
manders, and in the reorganisation, on the plan of Crom- 
welFs own regijnents, of the entire body of the army. 
Yet the observations of two able, and, on such a ques- 
tion, impartial historians, should not be withheld. Mr. 
Brodie argues that Cromwell, when lie proposed the 
Self-denying Ordinance, must have acted from disin- 
terested motives, both because he was himself to be 
subject to the operation of the new law, and also, be- 
cause, if it had passed when he first brought it forw'ard, 
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he wafl not at the moment engaged in any military 
employment, he could not have found a pretext for 
continuing in the army. It was late as the 27th of 
February, this historian remarks, that ha was ordered 
by the parliament, wlftck he had till then attended, to 
join sir William Waller (who had lyoved into the west) 
that he might assist him in carrying relief to Melcotnbe, 
as well as prevent levies from being made in that neigjli. 
bourhood for the servjcc of the king : hence, had the 
Self-denying Ordinance and tlfkt for the new model bee»' 
passed as soon as was expected, both these officers, 
before the date just mentioned, must have been de- 
prived of their commands, and even rendered incapable 
of any similar appointment. The conclusion which Mu. 
Brodie would draw is of course this — that in sul}se 
quently acting merely on successi^ indulgences of 
leave from the house, Cromwell obeyed an unforeseen 
difficulty from which he could not ^sgape. Dr. Lingard 
argues in the same strain, to !he effect that his continua- 
tion in the command was caused by a succession of 
events which he could not •possibly have foreseen, and 
could not in honour escape from. He had beffn sent,’' 
says that historian, “ with Waller to oppose the progress ' 
of the royalists in the west : on his return he was 
ordered to prevent the junction the royal cavalry with 
their forces under the king ; ami he ^hen received a 
commission to protect the associated counties fr<|rn 
insult. While he was employed in this seryce, the 
term appointed by the ordinance approached ; but 
Fairfax express'd his unwillingness to part with so ex- 
perienced an officer at such a crisis, and the two houses 
consented that he should remain forty 4ays longer with 
the army. Before they expired, the great battle of 
Naseby had been fouglit ; in consequence of the victory 
the ordinance was suspended three months in his favour, 
and ever afterwards the same indulgence was reiterated 
as often as it became necessary." 

Be this as it may, — “ on the 10th of June, l645 ** 
according to the journals of the house of commons, a 
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letter was read in the commons from sir Thomas Fair- 
fax, and diverse of the chief officers of his arm^t, dated 
at Sherrington two*' days before, desiring that lieute- 
nant-generals Cromwell might command the horse in 
chief, in sir Thomas Fairfax iii^ army.'’ Whereupon 
it wsis resolved, th|».t sir Thomas Fairfax be desired, if 
he blinks fit, '^to appoint*lieutenant-general ("romwell to 
ocnnmand the horse under sir Thomas Fairfax, as lieu- 
tenant-general, during such tinr^e as this house shall 
please to dispense with ^his attendance ; and that sir 
Thomas Widdrington prepare a letter to be signed by 
Mr. Speaker, and forthwith sent to sir Thomas Fairfax, 
to acquaint him of this vote/’ 

• Fairfax’s letter ran in these words. Upon serious 
consideration how the horse of this army may be ma- 
naged to the best 'ad vantage of the publique, which are 
at present without any generall officer to command them, 
though as consid^irjible a body as any you have had 
since the beginning of these unhappy troubles, we have 
taken the boldnes humbly to desire that tliis house would 
be pleased to appoint lieut. gftn. Cromwell to this service, 
while this hon. house shall think fit to spare him from* 
his attendance in parliament ; the yenerall esteem mid 
affection which he hath both with the officers and soul- 
diers of this whole arymy, his own personall worth and 
ability for the ^aphyment, his great care, dilhjener, cou- 
rtBgCf and faithfulnesse in the services you have already 
employed him, with the constant presence and hlessiny of 
God tJmt have accompanied him, make us look upon it 
as the duty we owe to you and the publique, to make it 
our bumble and earnest suite (if it may seem good to 
you) to appoinWhirn unto this employment, which shall 
he received by us with that thankfulness and acknow- 
ledgment of your favour, which may best expresse how 
sensible we are of so great an obligation, and how much 
devoted to your, and the kingdome's service.” * 

The new model had meanwhile been proceeding under 

* Mere. Brit June 9 to 16, 16^5. “ This desire," adds the journalist, 
was " assetUed to with all readiness by the house ol cuinnious, and no doubt 
but he 18 exercising the office already.*’ 
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Cromweirs direction. The men who composed it be- 
longeci^ chiefly to the independentSj and were selected 
after the rules Cromwell had originally laid down* 
The character of this army so constitatedf has been in 
other portions of thi# i^rk placed before the reader^ 
They were perhaps the most remarkable men who had 
ever^ in any nation j taken u^ arms for liberty. !^ch 
individual soldier marcl^ed into battle with the sense o^ 
glorious martyrdom in case of deaths and of divine se- 
lection in case of life and triuftph. One hand held the 
bible, the other the sword. For them death had ceased 
his terrors, and by one overpowering emotion the sense 
of pain, of suffering, or fatigue, had been in them com- 
pletely subdued. Not one of them but was a vessel 
of glory/' set apart for the purposes of heaven. *And 
these soul elevating thoughts which j^ve them a com- 
mon hope of glory, gave them, too, the united reso- 
lutioi> to achieve' it. No differences <y jealousies struck 
between them on the eve of a <Jhy of*battle. Each man’s 
voice rose to lieaven with that of his comrade in the 
same words of hymn and praise — their united swords 
were as one sword, the sword of the Lord* and of 
Gideon.” 

C’harles at ^his lime was master of nearly the whole 
of the west of England, had a^preponderance in the 
midland counties, held power even in«the north, and 
was complete master of Wales. In a few short weeks 
he knew not where to turn ! 

On the failure of the treaty of Uxbridge the campaign 
of 1 (>4'.') had commenced in earnest, and Cromwell had 
already, in virtue of his first dispensation from the 
house of commons, and before he receipted his commis- 
sion under Fairfax, performed' some important services 
in it. The first was his interception of a body of troops 
at Islip bridge proceeding from the west towards Oxford, 
with the intention, it was thought, of reinforcing the 
king, and of enabling him to march with his artillery 
against some of the garrisons held by the parliamentary 
forces on the banks of the Severn, Having received 
secret intelligence of tins, Cromwell at once put himself 
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at the head of a few chosen squadrons, attacked and de« 
feated the royalists with great slaughter, took iseveral 
prisoners, and madeohimself master of a standard which 
the queen ha(l recently presented tQ her own regiment. 
Happening, too, at this time, ^.o he in the neighbour- 
hood of Blessingdqn House, then a fortified place com- 
maqjled by colonel vVindeJiank, Cromwell suddenly made 
a^assault upon it while a number of ladies were within 
its walls on a visit to the governor’s young wife. ‘ The 
terror of the women cciwpelled the colonel to listen to 
terms, and finally to surrender the garrison ; for which 
imbecility he was soon afterwards tried by a court 
martial at Oxford, and condemned to be shot. Nor was 
the energetic soldier loss successful in a skirmish with 
SIT, ^rilliam Vaughan in the same vicinity, whom, with 
the greater part of^his infantry, he is reported to have 
taken prisoner. In truth, wherever he led the way, 
victory followed. A reverse his regiinerit suffered about 
this time, was suffered in his abstmce. He had tem- 
porarily left his command on a mission of some import- 
ance, when Goring, ordered V) that service by the king, 
executed- a sudden and masterly movement against a 
portion of his troops, fell upon them while crossing the 
Isis, near Woodstock, and routed them ^ith some loss 
and much confusion, ^his enabled the king and Rupert 
to join their forcGs — arid having done so, they marched 
in a northerly direction. 

Cromwell susj^cled his design, and communicated 
with the nouse of commons. Ord^s were at once trans- 
mitted to the Scottiifh army, then before Carlisle. ^J’hey 
raised the siege, advanced to the south, intercepted 
Charles, and foi^pd his plan. The policy resolved on at 
the constitution of the neW model, and openly declared 
by Cromwell, was to strike at the king, and keep him 
constantly in pursuit. Fairfax, meanwhile, had sat 
down before Oxford. Charles suddenly turned back, 
with great vigour and resolution surprised and assaulted 
Leicester, and carried it the very same day he sat down 
before it. The garrison, to the amount of 1500 men, 
immediately surrendered themselves prisoners ; and the 
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town was given up to all the horrors of a place taken by 
storm, aggravated by the extreme licentiousness that then 
prevailed among the royal troops, as if in daring 
defiance and scorn of the men of the new model, had 
now become infinitely %nare reckless and dissolute than 
before.* ^ 

Fairfax, never accustomed rely solely upon hiin« 
self, began now to feel serious alarm for the safety 9 i 
the eastern counties, fningled with a reponsibility too 
heavy for himself to fiear. Iffe wrote to the house of 
commons, as we have seen, to solicit the appointment and 
co-operation of Cromwell. Then; having raised the 
siege of Oxford, he directed a pursuit against Chaises, 
who had moved from Leicester, fixed his head quartertfe* 
at Daventry, and there, while his soldiers ravaged and 
plundered the adjoining country, betalten himself to the 
pleasures of the chase. As Fairfax pursued his silent 
march, he received from London the welcome vote for 
which he had written, and without an instant's delay, thus 
wrote to Cromwell: — *^Sir, — You will find by the 
enclosed vote of the house of commons, a liberty 
given me to appoint you lieutfeant-general 'of the 
horse of this army, during such time as Xhat house 
shall be pleased to dispense with your attendance. You 
cannot expect but that I make yse of so good an ad- 
vantage, as 1 apprehend this to be, 0 to the public 
good : and therefore 1 desire you to make speedy 
repair to tliis army, and give order that tbe^roops 
of horse you had frohi hence, and what other horse 
or dragoons can be spared from the attendance of 
your foot' in their coining up, march hither with con- 
venient speed ; and as for any other f#yces you have 
there, 1 shall not need to desite you to dispose of them 
as you shall find most for the public aclvantAge, which 
we here apprehend to be, that they march towards us 


• ChartcN was evidently much elated by thest* 8iirce«seSw In a letter of <• 
June the 9th, he writes t<» the queen : — “ I nwv (without Iwing much too 
aanguine) iiliirrn that, since thw rebellion, niy affairs were never m so fair 
and hopeful a way.” — Charles's IVorks^ Letters, No.- 37. 
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by the way of Bedford. We are ugW quartered at 
Wilton, two miles from Northampton ; the enemy still 
at Daventry. Oui” intelligence is, that they intend to 
move on Friday ; hut which way,^we cannot yet tell. 
They are, as we hear, more h^rafe than foot, and make 
their horse their confidence : ours shall be in God, 1 
all possible haste Upward your affectionate friend 
(it** serve you, Thomas Fairfax.'* — This letter bor^^ 
the date of the 1 1th of June. With astonishing prop' V 
titude, Cromwell, who Tiad evidently not been b^n 
unawares by his commission, drew together about 6000 
chosen horse, marched after Fairfax, and on the evening 
of fhe 13th of June, came up with him at Northamp- 
ton, where he lay within fsix miles of Charles. 

The presence of Cromwell at once carried life and 
energy into the ciAnp of Fairfax. He found the general 
still uncertain of tlie movements of the king, and with- 
out hesitation suggested the propriety of sending out a 
detachment of horse, to “kscertain the exact position of 
the royalists, and to attack their rear should they persist 
in retiring from the scene of^action. Ooriiwell, resolved 
to bring' on a battle, Aitrusted this service to Ireton, on 
whom he could best rely, and who well justified his se- 
lection. 

The night had sca?^cely fallen, when Ireton moved 
silently out wish a choice party of men, charged and 
drove in the king’s outposts, and brought back with him 
several nrisoncre from whom all necessary intelligence 
as to the number and disposition of the enemy was 
immediately obtained. Cromwell in great excitement 
declared for a decisive action ” on the morrof^^, P'air- 
fax acquiesced,«'*ind about an hour before dawn, on the 
morning of the l^th of June, the whole army formed, 
and in de^ silence, and admirable order, began its 
inarcti. . , 

A strange and agitated scene had meanwhile been 
^acting in the camp of Charles. Ireton’s assault upon 
the outposts spread alarm with the rapidity of wild, 
fire, — officers summoned out of their lieds to attend a 
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council of war^ were seen hurrying towards the king's 
tent in abrupt ^Stcltement and disordered dress, and a^r 
an hour's consultation, the wholes camp was ordered 
into motion. With that Careless and# characteristic 
gallantry which, whiteyer their other failings, never 
failed the cavaliers, the officers had^ resolved, notwi^^ 
standing their critical positiop, not only to risk, bwt to 
advance and offer, battle** •• 

This resolution taken, the army was at once drawn up 
on a rising ground abolit a mill south from Harborough, 
a position of a most advantageous nature both for the 
foot, cavalry, and ordnance. The main body of the 
infantry, amounting to about 25,000, was put undef the - 
command of lord Ashley; the right wing of horsey 
being somewhat less numerous, was led by prince Rupertr; 
w’hile the left wing, consisting of Cavalry from the 
northern counties, and of some detachments from New- 
ark, in all not exceeding IfiOO, was* intrusted to the 
charge of sir Marmaduke Lafigdale. In the reserve, 
wefe the king's life-guards, commanded by the earl of 
Lindsey, prince Rupert's «regiment of foot, and the 
royal horse guards, under lord Bernard Stuart, fecently 
created carl of Litchfield. Here, after remaining iu 
order of batilt^till eight o'clock (still the busy and fatal 
morning of the 1 4th of June i) Charles began to 
doubt the intelligence on which they haik moved, when 
suddenly prince Rupert, who had dashed forward with 
his characteristic impetuosity upw^ards* of two n^s in 
front of his men to ascertain the intentions of Fairfax, 
galloped back and sent word throughout the line, that 
the enemyr were about to turn their backs, and that one 
fierce attack in pursuit would utterly disperse them. 
The word was given ; Charles put his army in mo- 
tion ; and relinquishing the favourable ground he had 
originally occupied, led his battalions ^to thlg plain, or 

• The rule of avoiding repetition of the same events in these bingra^tes « 
has been throughout caretully observed. It was necessary tp transgress 
it in this uiKtanco, however, shicp the battle of Naseby, as described in the 
Life ot Viinu, was merely general, and had no relation to the special aer- 
rices of Cromwell 

VOL. VI. P 
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fallow field, j^ut # mile in breadth, which separated 
Har borough from a village called Naseby, 

Here, with no thought of retreat, the men of the new 
model had be^n drawn up by their gfeat leaders. Here, 
at dawn in the morning, having rung a psalm in praise 
of their God, they had sat down composedly and in 
rant with their arms in their liands. Some few troops 
merely had been set in motion by Cromwell, and 
miseiably had Rupert, self-deceived, deceived his un- 
fortunate master ! 

I'he position, a remarkably strong one, had been 
selected by Cromwell, who, being satisfied early in 
the ’ march (from catching a glimpse of a corps of 
Rupert’s cavalry in motion) that the king had doubled 
hack on his jnirsuers and determined to give rather than 
receive battle, su*;gpsted to Fairfax the fallow field near 
Naseby. Along the ridge of a gentle eminence the men 
were drawn up, the infantry in the centre, the cavalry 
on either flank, and som»r twenty pieces of artillery so 
well planted as to cover every avenue of approach. 
Fairfax and Skippon commi^nded the main battle, Crom- 
well took the right wing, and at his request, Fairfax 
gave I retop upon the field the rank of commissary ge- 
neral and the command of the horse on the left, 'i'he 
forces were nearly equal, and might amount altogether 
to about .Sf),OCO men. 

Rupert began the battle, and charged Ireton with 
such ^furious force that even the astonishing resistance 
of that lion-like soldier opposed the sliock in vain. 
Again and again he strove to rally his men, but Rupert 
hewed down every thing before him. At the head of 
the last few trpops who had kept their ground, Ireton 
then threw himself, with the terrible courage of de- 
spair, on a body of the royal infantry — their pikes 
j»ierced him in the face and thigh, he fell senseless from 
liis horse, was taken prisoner, and only in the subse- 
queht rout recovered by his friends. His division was 
now utterly dispersed, and Rupert, regardless after his 
impetuous fashion of the fate of the main body of the 
men engaged, rushed on after the fugitives, drove them 
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through their reserves with the gaj; excitement that be- 
longed to the hunting field rather than the collected 
resolution and foresight necessary such a momentous 
battle, and having reached the eiiemy^s cannon and 
baggage in the rear, ^nly turned round his jaded horse- 
men when they had Tost all further opportunity of 
service. ^ ^ 

Fait fax, meanwhile, maintained in the centre^n 
unequal fight. Abandoning the privileges of a cap- 
tain, he grappled ptrsonall^p with the foe, galloped 
through tlie thickest of the fray, and, his helmet 
having been beaten to pieces, still, bare-headed as he 
was, flamed resolution and courage everywhere among 
his men, when the colonel of his body-guard, Charlgs * 
D’Oyley, threw himself before him with his own 
helmet, entreating him not to hazar'^ unduly so rich a 
life. “"Tis well enough, Charles," said Fairfax, 
putting the proffered helmet by.* 

But, with total roul upouatiie IcTt wing, and fearful 
uncertainty in the ctMitre, Cromwell and his Ironsides 
now singly decided ihe ba^le. Langdale had charged 
after Rupert's example, but might as well have»charged 
against a rock. Recoiling from tlie steady shock of 
that iron walk, Ci’omwell charged him in his turn, 
first with a heavy fire of carbines, next at the sword’s 
pfl^nt, routed the wdiole of his cavalry, ^nt three squa- 
drons after them to prevent their rallying, and wddi the 
remaining four, which he had held steadily in hand, 
wheeled furiously round, and with loosened rein and 
spur in his horse’s flanks, led them on with overpower- 
ing shock, against the weary infantry engaged with 

* Whitclorkp This is jmssibly thp samp anppdofp^n wlnrh tlie author 
of thp “ Flagpllum " has got u|> a joke against eroinwell “ A pomMander 
of the king’s./’ sav'. that ingenious writer, '* knowing Cromwell, advanced 
smartly from the head of his troops to exchange a bullet siingly with him, 
and was wiih the like gallantry ciicounterod by him, both sides forbearing 
to come in, till their pistiilb being discharged, the cavalier, with a slanting 
back-blow of .i bruudswurd, luckily rut the riband which tied his miirrion, 
and with a draw threw it off* Ins head, and now ready to repeat his stroke, 
his party came in and rescued him, and one of them alighting threw up his 
hcad-piccc into his saddle, which Oliver hastily catching, as being affi ighted 
with the chance, clapped tl ihc wunigwayon his head, and so fought with 
it tiic rest of the day/’ 

p 2 ^ 
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Fairfax. Not for aa instant could the royalists resist 
that fell attack. They wavered, gave way, were cut 
through and through> and fled in all directions. One 
regiment alon^. {^reserved its ground, and scarcely a man 
of it survived to tell his couraggoijte story. 

Charles behaved with the bravery which never deserted 
him<in war. At tlie head of the cavalry that remained 
— lioined in the instant by Ilupert’f? weary stragglers — 
he implored them to follow their king, and stand the 
coming shock. A terriblj conviction of his hopeless 
ruin no doubt then flashed upon him. “ One charge 
more” he exclaimed, “and we recover the day.” Xt 
was too late, Rupert’s cavalry were already worn out by 
their chase, and the rest had been panic struck by the 
cliarge of the Ironsides. Never was rout so triumph- 
antly complete. hTwo thousand men were left dead 
upon the field. The royalists who were made prisoners 
were five thousand foot, and three thou&an<l horse. 
There were also captured vhe wdiole of Charles's artil- 
lery, eight thousand stand of arms, above one hundred 
pair of colours, the royal statidard, the king’^s cabinet of 
letters, Iks coaches, and the whole spoil of his camp.* 

• It may interest the reader to give the first aceount of this memorable 
DattlCf whirh was pubhsiied m the journals of the tYtne The supple- 
inenLiry notices, ton, from other Journals, are rniious and interesting- — 
“ It hath pleased God to engage our men with the enemy in a pitched 
battle (as was then e^yccted). We marched from Naesby early on Satur- 
day morning, June the 14, and hearing the king's army was near, we drew 
up into a body a mile or t’Ao from Naesby, exj^ecting to be engaged with 
the king, whose horse suddenly after faced us, till their foot drew up into 
battaiiaT- , There never wa:» such rejoicing and courageous exprebsion^ used 
by soldiers, as wvs then on both sides, born seeming willing to put an end 
to the«e differencis Afb*r we had recommended ourselves to the Al- 
mighty's prelection, and gave the word {which was on our sulc God rs our 
strenff/h, on the kirni*s side. Queen Mnry), our warning piece shot off, 
upon which prince Rupert, who then commanded the right wing of the 
king’s horse, rode with a full career up towards our men, but went back. 
Our fodorn hope ana theirs in the mean time met, and played very hot 
cne uvpi the other, each seeking to gam the hill and wind, which was at 
lengtnequally divided befwixt both parties. One of the Dutch princes 
(which we all suppose to be Ruperts led up their right wing, and put our 
left to a shapne/iil retreat; though I confess two things may somewhat 
excuse them. First, the king's men had some marks to know each other 
by 111 the fight, and so they knew them not 'tiil they were upon them. Se- 
condly, in that they were new raised men out or the associated counties, 
better armed than hearted. Prince Rupert charged on them with such 
gallantry (ns few in the army ever saw the like) and beat them down the 
iiill to the very train, where col. Bartlett’s regiment and the firelocks that 
guarded the train beat them from it, and won the ground our horse had; 
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The first civil war was decided by this victory — 
and so, it is evident, Cromwell at once perceived, for 
nothing could equal his exciternefit after the day waft 
won. He led the "pursuit for upwards o£ twelve miles, 
returned to Harboroufh (Haverbrowe it was then called), 
and, before taking rest or refreshipent after toils that 
would have worn down the jitrengfth of a score of«t>rdi- 
nary men, took up his pen and wrote news of the afic- 
tory to the speaker of the house of com in oils. The 

letter of the second officer iif command reached parlta- 
mentt a day before the letter of the lord general. The 
circumstance created some sensation and no doubt C'rom- 
well iiitLiuled that it should. The news which was to ^ 
dismay the presbyterians more than inttlligence of* a 
defeat would liave dismayed them, the victory whfch 
was to elevate Vane and the indepeilftcnts into enthusi- 
astic strength and joy, should fitly issue first from him. 
And how the letter is written — what an ill sub- 


lo^t, with Hs much resolution as the enemy gamed it In the mean while, 
the general who commanded the liody ol loot, behaved himMell’ very 
oounigeoubly m the liont ol the army, and majur-generaJ Skii^jmn, wl.i# 
iti wounded ui the side, but hopes ol re<‘overy, fell uimmi the eftemy’s tbot ; 
L G Cromwell charging before them, wrth Ins hor»»e broke into the K nig’» 
body, routed them, seized upon ail their tram and cannuti, took 40IK> foot 
and horse prisoners, their standard, ensigns, 70 carnages, pieces of 
ordnance, two ol them being dcuiy-canoon, took the knigV own waggons, 
.iiul ill one of them a <alnnet oj hvp^seii to Im’ of rat coii&equcncr. 

Four hundred of their men slam iii the iliYd, besides many others, wlueli 
were found dead m the way, and TlKH^anns. Ltcut^t’H. CfOtn well purs art/ 
them to Letrcitcr-tiivam-etid^ and sttU remains nrar it. On our side, we lost 
at most not above KK)mcn, whereof oiiccul. Francis, and two captains j all 
Mhicli, as near .as I ran gu(>t>s, was done in the spare of an hmir and a 
halt.” — JCjrtnuifrom a Letter, signed Ueniy Maud, IJat bat ougn, Jane l.'i. 
Weekly Jraninl, June J1 to Irt. 1(145 .... “A list of the prisoners, 
ordnance, ammimition, &c. taken by sir Thomas Tairlax, near Naesby, 
the l4th of June, ld45. IfKX) prisoners, tllX) slam , 4 colonels , 7 heut.- 
coloiiels, 12 majors, dO captains, 8<1()0 arms, 40 barrels ot powder, 12 pieces 
ot ordnance, 2(KJ cam^^ges, 4 coaches, 2 sumpters, one of the king’s, the 
otliei prince Itupcrt'sj .ill the king’s plate, aiid%uod store of, jp oney. 
Ordered that the messenger that brought the tirst inteIligencerf|Bn the 
general, slniU have 40/. , that a messentier front tieul.-gcn. CrOinffk shall 
have 20/.” — cekly Account, JuHe,\\to\^. 1(145. . . “ Orden-d that 

iieut.-gericral Cromwell continue with the army three months atto^ the 
SO days assigned him are expired. I cannot bet/cve, that any tmll rtipme 
at so necessary an order ." — Mac. Brit. June Ifi to 2o l(>K*. .... “ We 
hear Ciomweil’s sometime regiment are grown wi.'ier, if it may be so called, 
for having helped to beat the enemy out of the field, they dtd not as at 
Marston Moor, ieaqc them that fought least, to get most, but fell up^ the 
good bo dy as well ns othets : some had jcieeta, others diamond rings, others 
gold, some were content utith stlocr, good apparel, horses, and what else 
they could get*' — Mod. Intel. 19 to 2f>. 1645. 
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dued effort from exultation — in what curt regal sentences 
— with what resolute purpose against his political adver- 
saries in the house. * It is addressed to the speaker and 
bears date from “ Haverbrowe, Juno the 14th, l645. 

“ Sir, — Being commanded hy^ou to this service, I 
think myself bound, to acquaint you with the good hand 
of (X'd towards you Liid ur% Wee marched yesterday 
aftK' the kinge, whoc went before us from Daventree to 
Havcrbroue, and quartered .about six miles from him. 
This day wee marched toS'ards him. Hee drew out to 
meet ns. Both armies engaged. Wee, after three 
bowers fight, very doubtfull, at last routed his armie ; 
killed and tooke about .5000, very many officers, but of 
what quallitye wee yet know not. Wee took also about 
200 carr.ag — all he h.ad, and all his gunnes, being 12 
in number, whcrA)f 2 were dcmie-camion, 2 domie- 
cuKeririgcs, and (1 thinke) the rest sacers. We pur- 
sued — eneinie from ,3 miles short of Ila to nine 

beyond, even to f'ight of teices— whither the King 
fled. Sir, this is non other but the hand of God, 
and to him alone belongs the' glorie, wherein none are 
to share Vith him. The General served you with all 
faith fulnesse- and lionour ; and the best commendations 
I ean give him is that. Id — say, he atfributes all to 
God, and would rather<j.perish than assume to himselfe ; 
which is an hof.est and a thrivinge way, and yet as 
much for bravery may be given to him in this action as 
to a nui’i. IJ(niost mm served you faithfully in this 
action. Sir. they arc frnsfye. J ftcsccrh you in the 
name of God uot to discouraye them. 1 wish this action 
may beget thankfulnesse and humilitye in all that are 
conceded in it.* He that renters life for the liber tie of 
his gfpn trie, I wish hee trust God for the lihertie of 
his^nscience, and you for the lihertyc hee fights for. 
;h^his Iiee rests whoe is your most humble Servant, 
Oliver Gromwell.’* * 

* This loiter is taken from the MS. in the British Museum. As a matter 
of course, Cromwell’s iM>wer was visibly impressed on the people more 
stioM{»ly than ever by the circumstances of this victory. On the lOth of 
June, the very day the news of their great success reached parliament. It 
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But not in tlie a£rairs of battle does the writer rest 
till all ills work is done. After Naseby he overspread 
the land with his victorious forces, with a devastating 
torrent. Leicestei; was immediately retal^n — Taunton^ 
besieged by the diss^uje Goring and defended by the 
valiant Blake, was relieved — Goring himself was beaten 
and obliged to retreat to Bridgew^er. Here thcgpru- ' 
dence, not less than the valour, of Cromwell, sly^ne 
forth most eminently. An advanced party of horse, 
with inconsiderate rashness, •rushed forward to charge 
the enemy, when, with consummate presence of mind, he 
cheeked them until the whole of the cavalry had come 
up, and then putting himself at their head, attacked the 
royalists with such vigour and success, that nearly th^r 
wliole body of foot became his prisoners, while he ca^* 
tured also the greater part of their orilnance. F roin this 
he pushed on against the town itself, which he carried 
by storm against a heavy garrison. ^While engaged in 
this gallant w'ork li(‘ had a%ery flarrow escape Jroin a 
musket ball of the enemy.* 

Nothing at this period could e^vcced his vigilance. 
W ith every energy apparently taxed by the war, he yet 
held a careful watcii equally on friends ayd foes, and 
such as professed themselves to be neither the one nor 
the other. A kind of third arjny had recently sprung 
up in the western counties, calling thetj^selves club- men, 
ostensibly with the purpose to defend themselves from 
the rapine and violence qf tlie royalists, but whose ope- 
rations were found to be in reality as oppressive to ihe 


was resolved that h»» services should be cnitmued in the army under sir 
U'honiiis Fairfax, duriiii; I ho plea-ure of both honse^. The lont!» re-lricted 
it to tiuee uiniitliK. On tho Kth of August, this di^CTXaUon whs renewed 
lor (our month!* longer : and on the liiJd of .lanuary loliuwiup, li||Wtas ex. 
tended to MX months acid itional. Aflei this there were no mom i evolu- 
tions about rroniwell’s absence from the lower house Xle look ji tor 
ftranted that he had leave , “ no one offered to move tor icf alhnj» him i 
he soon attained so great a power, that no one with vafety could have iihred 
to make sueli a motion,” 

* “ On Fiiday last lieut -ffen. Cromwell, w'lth some of hia officers, made 
within twice pi^lol-shot of Jlndnewater, to view the town , where making 
some stay iXpon a liiscourse, the enemy shut a brace ot inu^ket-buUets, 
which killed a i omul of his r«ginient near hiiri, but the lieut -geii. was 
preserved.” — ii/erc Civ. July 10 to 17, 16^. 

p 4 
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peacefully disposed as those of the cavaliers had ever 
been. It was the peculiar interest of the parliament at 
this moment to ^eepi equally and eminently regardful 
of the comfort and welfare of all, apd this escaped not 
Cromwell. By a masterly unmiji, of moderation and 
hrmness he at once dispersed these club- men, and thus, 
in a^^ animated lelter to his general in chief (dated 
Aijgust 4, l()4f5), described the action: — Sir, — 
I marched this morning towards Shaftsburic ; in 
my way I found a party of club-men gathered toge- 
ther, aljout two miles of this side of the towne to- 
wards you, and one Mr, Newman in the head of 
them, who was one of those that did attend you at 
Dorchester, with Mr. Hollis : I sent to them to know 
th^ cause of their meeting; Mr. Newman came to me, 
and told me that |J.ie club-men in Dorset and M^ilts, to 
the number of ten thousand, were to meet about their 
men, which were taken away at Shaftsbury, and that 
their intendment w'as' to serare themselves from plunder- 
ing. To the first, I told them that although no account 
was due to them, yet 1 kne)v the men were taken by 
your autliority to be tried judicially for raising a third 
party in the kingdom, and if they should be found guilty, 
they must suffer accoiding to the nature of ‘.-heir offence ; 
if innocent I assured them you would acquit them. 
Upon this they ^^id, if they have deserved punishment 
they would not have any tiling to do with them, and so 
werfe miieted as to that point. . . . For the other, I as- 
sured them, that it w^as your great care, not to suffer 
them in the least to he plundered, and that they should 
defend themselves from violence, and bring to your armie 
such as tlid theiq any wrong, where they should he pu- 
niK'thed with all severity : upon this, very quietlie and 
peaceably they marched away to their houses, being very 
well satisfied and contented. We marched on to Shafts- 
bury, where we heard a great body of them was drawn 
together about Hamilton Hill, where indeed neer two 
thousand were gathered ; 1 sent a forlorne hope of about 
fifty horse, who comming very civilly to them, they fired 
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upon them, and they desiring some of them to come to^ 
me, were refused with disdain. They were drawn into 
one of the old Camps, upon a very high Hill. I sent one 
Mr. Lee to them, to^certifie the peaceableness of my in- 
tentions, and to desir^ tjiem to peaceableness, and to 
submit to the Parliament ; they refused, and fired at us. 

I sent him a second time to le| theip^now, that if ttey 
would lay downe their Armes, no wrong should be do#ie 
them. They still (through the animation of their leaders, 
and especially two vile Minister) refused. I commanded 
your Captain Lieutenant to draw up to them, to be in 
readinesse to charge, and if upon his falling on they 
would lay down arms, to accept them, and spare them. 
When we came neer, they refused his offer, an*l let fliu 
at him, killed about two of his men, and at least four© 
horses ; the passage, not to be for aboJe three a breast, 
kept them out, whereupon Major Deburgh wheeled about, 
got in the rear of them, beat them fr<jm the work, and 
did some small execution upefn them, 1 believe killed 
not twelve of them : but cut very manie, and have taken 
about 300, many of , which poor a ilh/ creri hires, whom 

if yoa please to let me send home, they promise to^>e very 
d'uiifull for time to eome, and will Ife hanyed Jjefore fluty 
come out again^. The ringleaders which wc have, I in- 
tend to bring to you ; tirey had ta^eii divers of the Par- 
liament Soldiers l^risoners, besides Col.^incs his Men, 
and used them most barbarouslie, bragging they hoped 
to see my Lord Iloptons tlrat he is to command tj^em. 
They expected from Al^ilts great store, and gave out they 
meant to raise the siege at Sherburn, when they were all 
met. We have gotten great store of their armes, and 
they carried few or none home, quarter about ten 

miles off, and purpose to draw our quarters neer to you 
to morrow. Your most humble servant, Oliver Crom- 
well.” 

After this Sherburne Castle surrendered, and before 
we have time to admire the bravery and rapidity of the 
movement which effected it, the lieutenant-general has 
sat down before Bristol, in company with Fairfax, whom 
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he advises to storm a place of such importance, if other 
methods are not of speedy avail. Prince Rupert, who 
held it with aboutr 5000 horse and foot, had declared 
tliat nothing, should induce him to, surrender, unless, as 
he had reason to fear, the inhabitants proved disaffected. 
Cromwelfs counsel having been suddenly taken, how^ever, 
bj^f'^airfax, the attack made with so much fury, that 
rt^ough Rupert repelled it for a while, he feared to run 
the hazard of a second assault, and delivered up the city, 
and with it a large proplirtion of the king’s magazines 
and w^arlike stores. 

* rromwcll s j^rajihic amnint of this siprc ik given in the jo^^nals of the 
time" — “ ^ letter from heutenan^-geii Croinwell to the parliament, dated 
•at Brisitol, the 14th o( Septemlier, wa^ to this efllet. That ahoiit ont' ot the 
,rloek in the inornniL', 'I'hur'day (he llth nislanr, sir “J’hoinaii T'airfax: 
stormed the('it\ 1 he general’'' signal when tot, ill on, was the burning 
straw, upon whieh tll»‘ men went on with gie’t r(‘^olutlOM, and viry pie- 
senrlv rcfoveri d the line, making wa\ for the horse In enter. Col Mon. 
tague and col rnkenng wlio stormed at I..»wtoril’s (»..te, where was a 
douhle work well Ulled with men and cannon, jnc'emly entered, and with 
great resiiliitiun heati the encmv troin their works, and posNCssed their 
cannon w'lihout anv considerable! loss, and laid down the I'ridgcs for the 
horse to enter Major Desbormiuh ooinmanded the horse, who very gal. 
laiitly sc'coudcd tlie loot, then oui foot advanced to ilie cilv w ills, there 
th'-’Y poHsesaed the great gate atrainit the Cattle Strict, wherein were put 
100 men, who made it good. Sn Harhiess VVallfr, w’th hi'^ and ll»e general's 
regiment^ with no less resolution, cntcied on tin. other sole of Lawford’s 
g.itc, towards Avon river, and put themselves into an immediate conjunc- 
tion willi tho rest ot the tirigado During this, col H.niishorough and 
ool. Ilamcnd attempted rnor’s llill Foita'.d the hiif, downw.irds towards 
Kroonie : col. Uircli and the inajor.geiioraTs legnnent being lo storm to- 
Wiirds Tioome river ( o1 Ham.md posscNsed (he line iininedi.itrly. and 
beat tlie enemv Irom it, and*,nade way tor our horse to enter Col Rains. 
borouj<h, who h.id V'.e *'aidtst task ot all at Prior Toil, attempted ii, and 
lought very nc.ir three hours for it, and indeed there was great desjiair of 
carrying the place, it Iviiijc exeee«iing htgh,a ladder of tlnrtv rounds, scarce 
re.,cnmg to the fop ihereot. but bis resolution was such tliat lie would not 
givelft^over. 'I’he eneim had tour pieces of cannon upon it, which they 
played with mend and case shot upon our men His lieut-col. IJovvpn and 
others, wer two hours at pinsh of pike, standing upon the pallisadocs, but 
nevertheless they could not enter, (’ol. Haieond being entered the line, 
rapt Iretoti, with .i forlorn of col Kirch's regiment, intei posed with 
hi8 horse between the eneniv’s horse, and i ol Hamond ri'ceived a shot with 
two pistol bnlletii.c ’Inch bioke his arm, but ihe entiance of col. Hamond 
did storm the fort on that part which wa-. inw\'ird Kv which means 
col. Kaimsborough and col Ilumond'n men entered the fort, and iinm^di. 
ately put to the sw'ord almost all in it. And as this was the place of most 
difficulty, so of most loss to us on tliat side, and of very great honour to 
the und^rt.iker, Keing thus far poS'e*<sed of the enemy’s works, the town 
was fired in three places b> the enemy, which we cjould not nut out, which 
began to be a great trouiile to the general, and all his officers, that so 
famous a city should be was it'd ; but whilst they were viewing (hat sad 
spectacle, the prince sent a trum)>et to the general, desiring a treaty tor the 
surrend-^r, and so the tire w.is quencheil, and articles agreed on, as you 
have fuimerly heard.” — il/crc. Fwid. Sept. 17—20. lt)45. 
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Here, during the parley which preceded the capitu- 
lation, Cromwell, with Fairfax, again had a marvellous 
escape from the enemy. They wer^ sitting together on 
the top of Prior’s HKl Fort (which had bee« taken in the 
storming attempt), wheti apiece of ordnance in the castle 
being directed against that point, the 1^11 grazed the fort 
within two hands’ breadth of ahem,* without doing «fhe 
slightest injury to either. These were incidents Cromwell 
well knew Iiow to turn^to account, and the word there- 
fore soon ran along the camp ol’ the besiegers, that none 
but an atheist could doubt that such a capture, attended 
with circumstances so remarkable, must have been the 
work of^e Lord. So also he wrote to the speaker: — 
“It may be tliought that some praises are due to theseP 
gallant men, of wdiose valour so nuicli mention is made.* 
Their humble suit to you, and all thaAiavc an interest 
in this blessing, is, that in the remembrances of God’s 
praises they may be forgotten. It their joy that they 
are instruments of God’s glory, and their country's good, 
it is their honour that God vouchsafes to use them. Sir, 
they that have been einployAl in this service, know, that 
faith and prayer obtained this city for you ; I do not say 
ours only, but of the people of God with y«u, and all 
England over, who have ivrestled with God for a bless- 
ing in this very thing. Our desire's arc, that God may 
be glorified by the same spirit of fttith? by w’hich we 
ask all our sufficiency, and having received it, it’s meet 
that he have all the praise. ’ * 

Hound every portion of this country, like a tempest, 
he now swept with his victorious army. Passing from 
JBristol to Devizes, he summoned that town to surren- 
der. “ M^iii it and wear it,” was thc^answer of sir 
Charles Lloyd the governor. Cromwell did both. The 

In the Kingdom’fe Weekly Intclligcucer we find the following, which 
strikingly illustrates the use and value of such letters as this : — “ On the 
Lord’s day, Sept. 21., apc<ir<1inK to order of parliament, lieut*gren. 
Cromwell’s letter of the taking ot Bristol, was read in several congregations 
about London, and thanks returneil to Ahnightv God for the adimrable and 
wonderful reducing ot (hat city 7’he letter o( that renowned commander 
is well worih observation, and espccmlly these pious and self-donymg ex- 
pressions therein are verj remarkable.” 
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place was carried by assault, and the greatest moderation 
sliown towards its gallant defenders. After this he 
stormed Berkeley Oastle, and threw himself before Win- 
chester, which surrendered by capitulation.* And now, 
so severely strict was Cromw^^ll cin exacting compliance 
from his own arn^y with its articles, that, when inform- 
atiri was laid before hiiv by the vanquished that some 
o£« his soldiers had plundered them on leaving the city, 
contrary to the terms granted them, he ordered the 
offenders to be tried b^ court-martial, at which they 
were sentenced to death. Whereupon, he directed the 
unfortunate men, who were six in number, to cast lots 
for tlie first sufferer ; and, after bis executior^ent the 
4 'emaining five, with a suitable explanation of the matter, 
to sir Thomas Glenham, governor of Oxford, lequesting 
him to deal wit# them as he thought fit : a piece of con- 
duct, which so charmed the royalist officer, that he im- 
mediately returnod^the men to CromwTll, with a grate- 
ful compliment and expressions of much respect, t 
In his account of the surrender of this city, again 
Cromwell wrote in his old ai<d serviceable strain. Sir/’ 
he said, 1 came to Winchester on the Lord's day, the 


• A characteristic inculent of this surrender iSf thus noticed m one 
of the journals: — “ Wj- this day received intelligeme that heul-Beii. 
Cromwell was eome hetv»re Winchester with a resolution not to dejiart 
from it until ho had reductxl Uith town ami castle to the obedience ol 
the parliament, Jif'/i’ c’iy made MUiie opposition contrary to his expect- 
ation, but having fired the bridge, be quickly found a means to enter the 
city and mjIkUic ir VV*. ncai that /tc dul ynd unto tlw q/ 

ter\ and offered him c Ruaid to sccute ha, fienon, hut the bahop fiymp, 
the ctmUi ) ejuf,ed the courtfi,jj Alterwards, the laslle being begun lobe 
battered by two pieces ol ordnance, be sent to the lieut.-gen., giving 
him thanks far tlie great favor oflered to him, and being now more sen- 
fliWe what it was, he dc'-ired tlie enjoyment of it , to whom tliO wise 
licut-gen. rephwl, thet since he made not use vf the cuurtesi/, but wi/- 
fu/lt/duitun away Jnm itjte must partake iif the same cundiiton as the 
others who are wrt^ ftim in the castle, and tj he were taken, he miat eorpect 
to be used as a prisoner oj war ,” — lhart/ or ex. .Tour , Oct. V— 29. 1(545.*, _ 

■f A mistake in regard to the place was conimittetl respeetnig this inei- 
dent in the newspaper notices ot it: — “ Croinw^ell inclines to move no 
faster than his brigade : he went from lilandford to Cerne, the At 
Blandford he had a conneil of war, at which wai condemned six troopers 
to die j one wan the next morning (to whose lot it lell) to be hanged in Inc 
head of the army : the other five aie to be sent to the enemy, with a pro- 
testation against a detestation of the fact from the'Gen, Excellency : when 
they come there, they may do their pleasure with them. Their ottcnces 
wore the violation of a convoy, wherein the lord Ogle suftered, and hke- 
‘ wise of the article* at Langford, yet the goods were restored to the owners. 
— Mod. Jilt. Oct. 23-50 1045. 
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28 of September, with Col. Pickering, commanding his^ 
own, Col. Montague’s and Sir Hardress Waller's Regi* 
ments ; after some dispute with the Governour, we en- 
tered the towne. I summoned the tastle, was denyed, 
whereupon we fell to prepare batteries, wlfich we could 
not perfect (some of our duns being out of Order) untill 
Friday following. Our batterie was fix gunnes, which 
being finished, after one firciifg round, 1 sent him 
second Summons for a treaty, which they refused, where- 
upon we went on with our Wo(^, and made a breach in 
the Wall neare the Black Tower ; which after about 
200 shot we thought stormable, and purposed on Mun- 
day morping to attempt it. On Sunday night, about 
ten of the Clock, the Governour beate a parley, desiring^ 
to treat. I agreed unto it, and sent (Tol. Hammond and( 
Major Harrison in to him, who agreefj^upon these en- 
closed Articles. Sir, this is the addition of another 
mercy, you see God is not weary in doing you good. 

I confesso, sir, his favor to ycy is as Visible, when he 
conies by his power upon the hearts of your Enemies, 
making them quit places of strength to you, as when he 
gives courage to your Souldiers to attempt hard things. 
His goodnesse in this is much to be acknowledged ; for 
the castle was well manned with G80 horse* and foot, 
there being neare 200 Gentlemen, Officers, and their Ser- 
vants ; well victualled with waitj^f Cheese, very 

great store of wheat and beer, near 2oTarrels of powder, 
7 l>ecces of ('annon ; the works were exceeding good and 
strong. It is very likely it would have cost much 
blood to have gained it by storrae ; we have not lost 12 
men. This is repeated to you, that. God may have all 
the praise, for it is all his due. Sir, I r^st your most 
humble Servant, Oliver Cromwell." 

After Winchester, Basing fell before him. This was 
the seat of the marquis of Winchester, one of the 
castellated mansions of those days which had been 
thought impregnable, having been previously assaulted 
in vain by colonels Norton and Harvey and sir William 
Waller, To Cromwell, however, who never failed in 
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any enterprtze he undertook/’ even Basing surrendered, 
and with its master, the marquis himself, became his 
own. As soon as he had ascertained his complete suc- 
cess he thus graphfcally described it (in a letter dated 
Basingstoke,*' 14'th October, l6’45)’ to the speaker: — 
“ Sir, — I thank God, I can jfiv4 you a good account of 
Bazing. After «#our Batteries placed, we setled the 
se?ferall posts for the stdrme ; CoL Dalbeire was to be 
nit the north side of the House next the Grange ; Col. 
Pickering on his left hapd, and , Sir Hardresse Waller’s 
and Col. Montague’s regiments next him. We stormed 
this morning after six of the C-locke. The sign all for 
falling on was the firing foure of our Cannon, which 
being done, our men fell on with great resolution 
‘and cheerfulnesse. We tooke the two houses without 
any considerably* losse to our selves. Col. Pickering 
stormed the new House, passed through, and got the 
gate of the old House, whereupon they summoned 
a parley, which** ofir mpn would not heare. In the 
mean time (’ol. Montague’s and Sir Hardrosse Waller’s 
Regiments assaulted the strongest w'orlc, where the 
enemy kept his ('ourt of Guard, which with great reso- 
lution they recovered ; beating tlie eiicm) from a whole 
culverin, Imd from tliat worker whiejj having done, 
they drew their ladders after them, and got over another 
work, and the house^’v’all before they could enter. In 
thivS Sir Ilardrfesse Waller, performing his duty with 
honor and diligence, was shot on the arme, but not 
dang^ous; we have had little losse: many of the 
enemies our men put to the Sword, and some officers of 
quality. Most of the rest wc have Prisoners, amongst 
which the Marquisse, and Sir Robert Peake with divers 
other Officers,* whom I have ordered to be sent up to you. 
Wee have taken about ten pieces of Ordnance, with much 
Ammunition, and our Soldiers a good encouragement. 
I humbly offer to you, to have this place utterly slighted, 
for these following reasons. It will aske about eight 
hundred men to manage it ; if no frontier ; the 
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Country is pmre about it, the place exceeding^ ruined by 
mr batteries and worter pieces, and a fire which feU 
upon the place since our tahing it If you please to talie 
the garrison at Farnhairt, some out of Chichester, and a 
good part of the foot which were here uAder Dalbeer, 
and make a strong quarter at Newbery with three or 
foure troopcs of horse, I dare be confident it would ^ot 
only be a curb to Dennington, Rut n security and a fron;. 
tier to all these parts, in as much as Newbery lyes upon 
the River, and will pre^nt any^ncurtion from Penning- 
ton, Wallingford, or Farringdon into these parts, and 
by lying there, will make the trade most secure betweene 
Bristol and London for all carriages. And I believe 
the Gentlemen of Sussex an4l Hampshire will with more 
clK'arfnllnesse contribute to maintaiiie a garrison on tb<?, 
fronteer, then in their Bowells, whicU^will have lesse 
safety in it. Sir, 1 liope not to delay, hut inarch 
towards the west to moriow : and to be as diligent as I 
may ir. mV expedition thither ;il speake my Judg- 
ment to you, that if you intend to have your woike 
carried on. Recruits of footjnust be had, and a course 
taken to pay yonr Army, else believe mce Sir, it may not 
I)e able to answer the worke yon have for it to do. 1 
entiusted Col. Hammond to wait upon youj who was 
taken by a mistake v^liilst we lay before this (Garrison, 
whom God safely delivered to us to our, j ?reat joy ; but 
to his losse of almost all he had, whiclithe Enemy tooke 
from him. The Lord grant that these mercies may he 
acknowledged with all thaiikfulnesse. God ejceeedwgly 
abounds in his goodnessv to ns, and will not he weary 
'nnfil righteousness and peace meet and that he hath 
brought forth a glorious worke for the happinesse of this 
poore kingdoms ; wherein desiies to serve God and you 
with a faithful hand. Your most humble servant, 
Oliver Cromwell.'' 

Still victoriously sweeping on, the irresistible com- 
mander of horse next set himself diiwm before Langford- 
Ivouse, near Salisbury, which at the first summons sur- 
rendered to him. Posting then beyond Exetci:, he fought 
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lord Wentworth at Bovey-Tracy, and took from him 
500 prisoners, horse and foot, with six standards, of 
which one was the iking’s. Next, uniting with Fairfasc, 
they in coniunction took Dartmo^uth by storm: and 
defeated lora Hopton, after a yery gallant resistance, 
at Torrington. WHience pursuing the last remains of 
th^royalist army Into (yornwall, mutiny and licentious- 
r\f^ss did the work of victory^ their commander being 
obliged to break them up, with the exception of a few 
wrho retired with him rito Peivdinnis Castle. Prince 
Charles, from whom lord Hopton's forlorn charge had 
l)een delegated, had previously fled for safety, with 
several noblemen of his party, to the isles of Scilly. 
3ir Jacob Astley held the king’s last remaining force of 
,S000 cavalry. But sir Jacob also being defeated and 
made a jmsonea, there remained not an enemy to the 
parliament in the open field. Now,” said Astley when 
his captors carried him off to their head quarters, you 
have done your wofk, aui may go to play; unless [but 
how prophetical was the reservation !] you clt^ose to fall 
out among yours'elvtsf ^ 

Charles had meanwhile, hopeless of another rally 
before these astonishing successes, shut himself up in 
Oxford. But even against Oxford itself ^was the trium- 
phant army of the west, under Fairfax and Cromwell, 
now approach ip , 'fhe unhappy king in his misery 
saw only one resource. With clipped beard and in the 
disguise of his attendant’s groom he escaped out of Ox- 
ford at three o’clock in a sharj) morning of spring, and 
took his way lo the Scottish camp. 

Cromwell had meanwhile been received in London with 
extraordinary Ijonours. The instant he entered the house 
the members rose and welcomed him, and the speaker 
in their name, after an elaborate eulogium, delivered 
tlie hearty thanks of the house for his great and many 
services,” But the gratitude of parliament was not con- 
fined to such demonstrations of their confidence and 
esteem. In the latter end of the year ]64'5, an annuity 
of 2500/. appears to have been granted to Cromwell and 
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his family, for the services which he had performed to 
the public; and soom afterwards it was ordered by the 
house of commons, that all the l^inds of the earl of 
Worcester, lord Herbert and sir John Somerset, his sous^ 
in the county of Souttiampton, be settled upon lieutenant- 
general Cromwell, and tii* heirs, to be accounted as part 
of the 25001, per annum formerly^ d|)pointed him^y 
this house.” To secure the fufl return of the stipulated 
income, it was further ordered, on the 31st of January, 
l64(i, ^^that Mr. Lisle «do hring in an ordinance the 
full granting unto and settling upon lieutenant-general 
Cromwell and his heirs, the manors of Abberston and 
Itchell, with the rights, members, and appurtenances 
thereof, in the county of Southampton, being the lands* 
of John, lord marquis of Winchester, a delinquent that* 
hath been in arms against the parliament and a papist.” 

Oliver St. John's letter, communicating to his great 
kinsman these accessions to his fortune, is too charac- 
teristic of what the writer r»ust have known to be 
pleasing to Cromwell to be omitted here. Deere 
sir,” he wrote, ‘‘ I have her^withall sente you the order 
of the house of commons, for settling 25001. per annum 
upon you and your heires, and the ordinance jof parlia- 
ment in pursuance thereof, in part, whereby the lands 
therein mentionc'd, being all the landcs of the earle of 
Worce^r in that county, are seltlJdjyjijp you. I have 
likewise sent you a rent-roll of the quit rents. The 
manors consist most of old rents. There are the advgw- 
sons. I am told by col. Norton and Mr. Wheeler, 
whoe know the lands, that they are accounted 100/. per 
annum. ... I endeavoured to panne thin for the prenent, 
rather than to have ntayed longer to make the whole, ^ 
Your patent wan npeedily prepared, and in this day pan^dT 
the great seal. I have not sente it downe, but.i^ll 
keepe it for you, until 1 receive your direction to wliom 
to deliver it. "I'he charges of passing the ordinances to 
the clerkes, and of the seale, n0 clerke of tlie patents 
hath satisfied ; you shall hereafter know wliat they, come 
to. I delivered a copy of the ordinance to Mr. Lide 

VOL. VI. Q 
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to send it to the comiriittee of sequestrations^ whoe hathi 
together with a letter* to them, desyred, that the seques- 
trators take care th|t no wrong be done to the lands. 
That which principally moved me to it was, because I 
heard there ^weare goodly woods^ and tho' much had 
been formerly cut, tliat for the future a stop might be 
ini^(}e. By the Oidiriance sent you, you will be aucto- 
i^^ed to send some baylitre of jour owne to husband the 
lands to your best advantage, which would be done 
speedilie. There is atjpther o^-der of the house for 
pre[iaringe an ordinance for a gooilly house and other 
lands in Hampshire, of the marquisse of Winchester’s. 
Wee had thought to have had them in the ordinance^ 
j{iireadg pas,sed, hat hg absence of some, when I hroaght 
ju the other, that fayled. Perhaps it is better as it is, 
and that the a^hlition might have stayed this. You 
kiio'w to whooine the marquise hath relation * ; and in 
regard that our commission for the scale ends with this 
month, I desyred i^ther/br the presente to passe this, 
than to hazard the delay. Mr. Lisle w is ordered to 
bring in tlie other ordinance ; it is not yet done. Sir, 
Mr, Wailffp, Mr, sir Thtnna^ Ciermuyne, Jwwe 

been rent friends to yon in this business, and heartily 
desire to have you seated, if possible, i;; ihetr eoantry. 
Remember by the next to take notice hereof by letter 
unto them.’' ,j/fhe patent alluded to in this letter by 
St. John is no douiit exjilaincd by a previous resolution 
of the iiouse djited the ist of December, lf)45, and to 
be Tound i.» these words on the Journals : — Resolved, 
that the title atid dignity of a baron of the kingdom of 
England, witli all rights, privileges, pre-eminencies, 
and precedences, to the said title and dignity belonging 
or appertaining, be conferred and settled on lieutenant- 
general Oliver (Jromwell, and the heirs male of his body ; 
and that his majesty be desired in these propositions 
(for a piece) to grant and confer the said title and 
dignity upon him, and ,the heirs male of his lx)dy ac- 
cordingly ; and that it be referred to the former com- 
* Wiiictieflter had married the half-siater of the earl of Essex. 
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mittee to consider of a fit way and^ manner for the per- 
fecting thereof/’ 

It does not fall within my purpose here to describe 
the long, the intricate and not very interesting struggles, 
which now took place ^hej;ween the presbyterians and 
independents for the custody of the j^erson of the king 
after the Scots had delivered h^i up,once more into ihe 
power of the English commissioners. The civil strengdi 
of the iridepcndants, increased by the elections of 1 reton, 
Ludlow, Sydney, Skippcm, llutdiiinson, and Hlake — the 
wily advantage taken by Cromwell in the oiganisation 
of the agitators — the scenes at Ware — and the seizure 
of the king by force - have alreaily received incidental 
notice in the discussion of Crom well’s character and* 
resources. 

It will be sufficient to observe that, while CVomwelJ 
and Fairfax held C-harles at Hampton C.ourt, a vast 
variety of negotiations were opened wi^Ji Cromwell by 
the king, and in the inanagemdlit of* all he acted with 
the close counsel and assistance of his son-in-law Ire- 
ton, That a treaty vras entered into by Charles with 
these generals — liaving for its basis his reinstaternlmt on 
the throne, his surremler of his chief friends^ his con- 
cession of every*jKipular right, his wide and universal 
toleration in all matters of conseieinje, wdth, among other 
incidental conditions, the earldom the garter, 

and the government of Ireland for ('romwell — is not 
disj)uteil by any one; whether with any sincere purpi^se 
on the part of (’romwell, admits of most serious tjues- 
tioii ; whether wdth any on the part of Charles certainly 
admits of none- IJeie, as in all matters where what 
he supposed tlie })rerogatives of his crc)fvn came in 
question — C'harles was hopelessly insincere. Mrs, Hut- 
chinson would have us suppose that Crom^vell and freton 
acted throughout in good faith, and were only turned 
against the king at last by the discovery of bad faith in 
him. To speak the truth,” she says, of all, Crom- 
well was at this jjeriod so uncorruptly faithful to his 
trust and to the people's in iciest, that he could not be 
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drawn into the practice of bis own usual and natural 
dissimulations in this occasion. His son-in-law Ireton, 
that was as faithful as he, was not so fully of the opi- 
nion (till he found the contrary) but that the king might 
be managed to comply with tfie.nublic good of his peo- 
ple after he could no longer uphold his own violent will ; 
but' upon some discourses, the king uttering these words 
to him^ ‘1 shall play iny game as well as I can/ 
Ireton replied, ^ If your majesty have a game to play, 
you must give us also tlfe liberty to play ours.* ” This 
would lead us to conclude, however, that Cromwell had 
never very favourably listened to the proyiosed treaty. 
Ominous symptoms of distrust in both Cromwell 
^and Ireton were sp(*edily detected by the king's attend- 
ants. Being commanded/’ says Ashburnham, “ by 
hia majesty desire from Cromwell anil Iieton that 
hee might remoove Stoake to one of his owno houses, 
they told nice (w^th verie severe con nt(‘i lancet) hoc should 
go if he pleased to Oat\ands ; but that they had mett 
with sufficient proof that the king had not only abetted 
and fomiMited the differences hetweene them and their 
enemies, by commanding all his partie to take conditions 
under the (then) parliament and citty, hut that likewise 
hee had (at that instant) a treatie witlf the Scots, when 
hee made greatest profession to close with thorn : for 
the justificatiiir™ which, they affirmed that they had 
both his and the queene’s letteis to make it good, 
wbjch were f/j-ratr fdlnyeff to their thoughts of sereeAug 
him^ and did verie much justi fie the gene rail nt?.\/ortum 
hee liiied under of havcing the. reputation of little faith 
in hia dealings^ And again, Ashburnham (whose in- 
tercourse wilfh both Cromwell and the king was more 
free and unreserved than that of the other royal attend- 
ant Berkeley) tells us that Cromw'ell, after the rejection 
of the proposals, professed himself still favourable to the 
king's restoration, but became more reserved and private; 
and that he and Ireton withdrew themselves by degrees 
from the freedom of their wonted discourses of hia 
majesty’s recovery/' 
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Those proposals * — noble and liberal and tolerant 
as they were — have been amply described and illustrated 
in the memoir of Marten. After atheir rejection, no 
doubt, Cromwell avd I reton felt the pressure of th^ 
army. From the m^m^irs of Berkeley, indeed, we 
distinctly learn that now the lieutei^^ant-general abso- 
lutely affected to consider himself •in danger, andTre- 
quested that Berkeley and Ashburnham would ifdt 
repair so frequently and with so little disguise to his 
quarters. He still, iifdeed, dtclared his undiminished 
anxiety for au adjustment of all differences ; imprecat- 
ing on himself and his posterity the vengeance of heaven, 
if he were not sincere in his endeavours to serve the 
king in that particular ; but, at the same time, did noff 
conceal his apprehensions in regard to the inconf.tancy of 
tile army. Our former remarks on the^character of the 
future lord protector may jiossibly, in some sort, explain 
these apparent crafts and subtleties.^ • 

But now a decisive rnoveniAit approached, which is 
thus curiously accounted for in the memoir prefixed to 
the State Letters of Orrery •—better known by the name 
of lord Broghill. It is a tiuly remarkable piece of 
secret history. One time, particularly.* says the 
writers, tl^ year Ibd-fl, when lord Broghill was 
riding, with Cromwell on one sid*^ of him, and Ireton 
on the other, at the head of their they fell into 

discourse about the late king's death. Cromwell de- 
clared, that if the king had followed his own mind,)iand 
had had trusty servants about him, he had fooled them 

* I in.'iv inetitiori that during the negotiation of tlie “proposals,” Fair- 
fax oiitained, with nirticutiy, the roosciit ol the parliament that the king 
shouki l)c allowi'd to see his rhildien 'i’lu* dukes of Ywk and Olmieester, 
aged ri>pofUvely fiuirloen and seven, and the immess Khzabetli, twelve 
years, met their lather at M.ndNtoiie, and passed two days witli him at. 
Cavershain. “ The interview was ao .ifteetiiig, that Cromwell, who was 
present, is '•aid to have shed tears in desenbing it, and to have deiiared 
his ronversion to the most implicit taith in the goodness ot the k.ng.” 
Cromncll’s te.ir^, as we ln.ve seen, were on every occasion ready and bcr- 
vireabU*, and it is not po'^siblc to suppose real emotion here Oui niasttrly 
painter, Machse, has hit the truer thought in ins noble expression, ujioii 
the f.iC<‘ of t romwell, ot held and resolute sagacity touched with a forecast 
of the future, in his recent fine treatment ot this extraordinary scene, 

Q 3 
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all. And further said, that once they had a mind to 
have closed with him ; but upon something that hap- 
pened, they fell offl from their design again. My lord, 
finding Cronjwell and Ireton in good humour, and no 
other person being within hearing, asked them if he 
might be so bold^as to desire an account, Ist. Why they 
ontvj would have closed with the king ? and 2dly. Why 
tti?y did not? Cromwell very freely told him he 
would satisfy him in both his queries. The reason, 
says he, why we would fence have closed with the king, 
was this ; we found that the Scots and the presbyterians 
began to be more powerful than we ; and if tiiey had 
made up matters with the king, we should have been 
deft in the lurch ; therefore, we thought it best to pre- 
vent them, by offering first to come in upon any reason- 
able conditions.'' But while we were busied with these 
thoughts, there came a letter from one of our sj)ies, who 
was of the king’s^ bed-chaml)erj' which acquainted us 
that on that day our doo\Vi was decreed ; that he could 
not possibly tell what it was, but we might find it out, 
if we could intercept a lett(5i' from the king to the queen, 
wherem he declared what he would do. The letter, he 
said, was '.u'wed up in the skirt of a saddle, and the 
heaier of it would come with the saddle upon his head 
about ten o’clock that night to the Blue Boar inn in 
Holbom, for tlSrri L he was to take horse and go to Dover 
with it. This messenger knew nothing of the letter in 
thewsaddle, but some persons in Dover did, Wc were 
at Windsor when wc received the letter ; and imme- 
diately upon the receipt of it, Jreton and I resolved to 
take one trusty fellow wdth us, and with troopers’ habits 
to go to the iifn in llolborn ; which accordingly we did, 
and set our man at the gate of the inn, where the wicket 
only was open, to let people in and out. Our man 
was to give us notice when a person came there 
with a saddle, while we, in the disguise of com- 
mon troopers, called for canft of beer, and conthmed 
drinkhiij till about ten o* clock : the centinel at the gate 
then gave notice that the man with the saddle was come 
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in. Upon this we immediately rose^ and^ as the man 
was leading out his horse saddled^ came up to him with 
drAwn swords, and told him we were there to search 
all that went in aivd out there ; but as jie looked like 
an honest man, wc v^pi^d only search his saddle, and 
so dismiss him. Upon that we ungirt the saddle, and 
carried it into the stall whei^ we.had been drinkrng, 
and left the horseman with our centinel; then, ripping 
up one of the skirts of the saddle, we there found the 
letter of which we hadT been informed ; and having got 
it into our hands, we delivered the safldle again to the 
man, telling him he was an honest man, and bidding 
him go about his business. The man not knowing 
w'hat had been done, went away to Dover. As soon as 
we had the letter we opened it ; in which we found the 
king had acquainted the queen that he%as now courted 
by both factions, the Scotch presbyterians and the army, 
and which bid fairesfe.for him should have him ; hut he 
thought he should close with fhe Scots sooner than the 
other, &c. llpoii this, added Cromwell, w^e took horse, 
and w^ent to Windsor ; anA, finding we were not likely 
to have any tolerable terms from the king, we* imme- 
diately, from that time forward, resolved hia ruin,” 

This fatal letter, which, if this account is believed, 
may be said to have decided Chaijes’s fate, is thus curi- 
ously described to us by the authfwwwf a work called 
llichardsoniaiia. Lord Bolingbroke,” he says, told 
us [Mr. Pope, lord Marchraont, and himself] that Jord 
Oxford had often told him that he bad seen, and had in 
his hands, an original letter that king Charles I. wrote 
to the queen, in answer to one of hers that had been 
intercepted, and tlien forwarded to hinrt; wherein she 
had reproached him for having made those villains too 
great concessions (viz. that Cromwell should be lord 
lieutenant of Ireland for life without account ; that that 
kingdom should be in the hands of the party, with an 
army there kept which should know no head but the 
lieutenant ; that Cromwell should have a garter, &c.). 
u 4 
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That in this letter of the king's it was said that she 
should leave him to manage^ who was better informed 
of all circurastancer than she could be ; but she might 
be entirely ejisy as to whatever concessions he should 
make them ; for that he should J:now in due time how 
to deal with the rogues, who, instead of a silken garter, 
shsuld be fitted wjth hempen cord. So the letter 
eo/led : which answer, as they waited for, so they inter- 
cepted accordingly — and it determined his fate. This 
letter lord Oxford said had offered 500/. for.” 

Whatever the actuating motives may have been — 
and perhaps, after all that has been said, the reader will 
have little difficulty in forming his conclusions of them 

it is certain that affairs now took a gloomy turn for the 
king. Influenced by their own ilespair of Charles, or 
by tlie formidable attitude of the agitators (encouraged 
secretly, however, in their commencement by Crom- 
well), the great, lieutenant-gcneml and his son-in-law 
embarked with the extreine lepublicanisin of the army. 
Ashburnham has noted it do%vn, as a memorable cir- 
cumstance, that, at this tiinevH was, Cromwell discoursed 
earnestly and elaborately with colonel Rich of the hap- 
piness whvjh would be the loc of the people of Kngland 
with such a government as the Netheriand states-general 
— and no doubt wij|,h such a protector, or j)rim‘e of 
Orange, as lieitlir' jnt-general C’romwell himself could 
have furnished ! 

Charles’s last fatal step was his flight to Carisbrooke. 
But let h'rn not be censured too harshly for this, since 
there is strong ground for supposing that (yromwell 
secretly instigated him to a movement of some kind. 
Theie is no doubt the flight was made in consequence 
of a letter be received hinting that his life was in danger 
from the army agitators; and that Cromwell had written 
to the officer in command at Hampton Court, is manifest 
from what transpired during the examination of the 
latter at the bar of the house of commons. Addressing 
the speaker, colonel Whaley says, ‘‘ You demand of me 
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'what that letter was that I showed the kiop; the day he 
went away. The letter I shall show you ; but, with 
your leave^ I shall first acquaint you with the author, 
and the ground of iny showing it to tjie king. The 
author is lieutenant^g^eral Cromwell ; the ground 
of my showing it was this ; the letter intimates some 
murderous design, or at leagt some fear of it, agtdnst 
his majesty. When 1 read the letter, I was n^wh 
astonished, abhorring that such a thing should be done, 
or so much as thought of by%iny that bear the name of 
Christians. When I had shown the letter to his ma- 
jesty, I told him I was sent to safeguard him, and not 
to murther him ; I wished him to be confident no such 
thing should be done ; I would first die at his feet in 
his defence ; and therefore 1 showed it to him that he 
might be assured, though menacing sfpeeches came fre- 
quently to his ear, our general officers abhorred so 
bloody and so villainous an act.” • 

While this is admitted, however, let us add that there 
is no reason for supposing Hammond in any way sub- 
orned by (Iromwell or Areton to the part he played 
with his royal pris<)nerJ^though when they fouTid their 
kinsman in possession of sucli a prize it sifems certain 
they resolved % make the best of it. Ashburnham has 
given a very curious letter from JtVomwell to Colonel 
Robert Hammond,” evidently dflir^;«ij>.*d to overweigh 
some objections entertained by the latter, to the justice 
of any resistance on the part of the army to the ’iower 
of the majority in parliament. The wily lieutenant- 
general resorts to Ins stronghold of providence and the 
providential, and justifies such a resistance in a parti- 
cular case. W^as there not,” he asksj^^' a little of this 
[the providential] when Robert Hammond, through 
€lissatisfaction too, desired retirement from the army, 
and thought of quiet in the Isle of M^ight ? ” He pro- 
ceeds: — You say; * God had appointed authorities 
among the nations, to which active or passive obedience 
is to be yielded. This resides in England in the par- 
liament. Therefore, active or passive, See/ Authorities 
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and powers are the ordinance of God. This or that 
species is of human institution^ and limited, some with 
larger, others with jr^ricter bonds, each one according to 
its coiistitutiop. I do not, therefore^ think the author- 
ities may do any thing, and yet^^such obedience due; 
hut all agree, there are cases, in which it is lawful to re- 
sist.-^ If so, your ground fails, and so likewise the in- 
ference. Indeed, dear Robin, not to multiply words, 
the query is, whether ours be such a case ? This in- 
genuously is the true qiiestion, * To this I shall say 
nothing, though 1 could say very much ; but only de- 
sire thee to see what thou findest in thy own heart as 
to two or three plain considerations : 1st, Whether sa- 
lus populi be a sound position ? Sdly, Whether, in the 
way in hand, really and before the Lord, before whom 
conscience must’^tand, this be provided for ; or the 
whole' fruit of the war like to be frustrated, and all 
most like to turn to what it was, and worse. And this 
contrary to engagements, declarations, im])licit covenants 
with those who ventured their lives upon those cove- 
nants and engagomentvS, without whom, perhaps, in 
equity, Relaxation ought not to#)c. 3dly. Whether this 
army be not a lawful power, called by God to oppose 
and tight againat the Mug upon some sthted gronndft ; 
and being in power to» sucli ends, may not oj)pose me 
7mme of authorWf* those ends as well as another ? 
tile outward authority, that called them, not by their 
power making the quarrel lawful ; hat it being so in itself. 
If so, it may acting will be justified in foro humano.*’ 
Hear Ri) bin's scruples however were likely to be 
better satisfied by a succeeding letter, announcing 
glorious news,^ind every way most characteristic of the 
writer. Dekrest Robin, — Now (blessed be God) 1 
can write, and thou receave freely. I never in my life sawe 
more deepe sense, and less will to shewe itt unchrist- 
ianly, than in that w«*^ thou diddest^ write to us at Wind- 
sor, and though in the middest of thy tentation, w^^ 
indeed (by what wee understood of itt) was a great one, 
and occasioned the greater by the letter the generall 
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sent thee, of thou wast not mistaken, when thow 
dideH challenge mee to he the penner. How good has 
God beene to dispose all to mercy^and although ittwas 
trouble for the prgsent, yett Glory is come out of itt, 
for wc‘* we pray fie thj Lord with thee, alld for thee; and 
truly thy carriage has lijiene such, as occasions much 
honour to the name of God,^nd ^o*religion. Go» onn 
in the strength of the Lord, and the Lord bee still jaith 
thee. But (decre Robin) this bnsinesse hath heene (I 
trust) a mightye jDro^^dence ^ this poore Kingdom, and 
too us all. The House of (’omoris is very sensible of 
the K8& dealings, and of ourBrethrens, in this late trans- 
action. You should do well {if you have any thing 
that may ducover juglinge) to search itt out and lettgis 
kriowe itt ; itt may bee of admirable VM at this tyme ; 
because we. shall (1 hope) instantly gw? upon businesses 
in relation to them, teiidinge to prevent danger. The 
House of C'omoiis has this day votet^as follows. First, 
that they will make no mofe aclTlresses to the K. 2. 
None shall applye to him w^^out leave of the two 
houses, upon paine. of ^\a*ingc guilty of high treason. 
3dly. They will receive, nothinge from the Kmge, nor 
shall any other bringc any tliinge to thenj from him, 
nor receave tny thinge from the Kinge. Lastly, the 
Members of both houses, who were of the Committee 
of both Kingdoms, are established^vp^w'dl that power in 
themselves for England, and Ireland, w^=*‘ they had to 
act with both Kingdoms, and Sr. John Evelin of^V^ilts 
is added in the room of Mr. Recorder, and Rath. F. 
Fiennis in the roome of Sir Phillip Stapleton, and my 
Lord of Kent, in the roome of the Earl of Essex. I 
think it good you take notice of this, the^ooner the better, 

. . . Lett us knowe how its with you in point of strength, 
and what you neede from us ; some of us thinke the 
Kinge well with you, and that itt concerns us to keep 
that Island in great securitye, because of the French, 
(&c. And if soe, where can the king be betttir ? If you 
have more force, you will suer of full provision for 
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them. The Lord blesse thee: pray for thy deart 
friend and servant, Q. Cromwell.” 

The debate referral to here had been a momentous 
one indeed, declaring openly the purpose of a republic^ 
and the fate 'that impended ovgr the king. Ireton 
spoke with a calm and deadly resolution. He said, 
“ thc\ king had denlecj the protection to the people which 
wa^i^the condition of obedience to him ; that after long 
patience they should now at last show themselves reso- 
lute ; that they should noti^desert the ^brave men — ^ the 
many thousand godly men — who had fought for 
them beyond all possibility of retreat or forgiveness, and 
who would never forsake the parliament — unless the 
parliament first forsook them.’* After some further 
debate,'* says the author who has recorded these 
speeches, Cron. well brought up the rear. It was 
time, he said, to answer the public expectation, that 
they were nhU (DifJ resolved to govern and defend the 
kingdom bg their own pKwer ; and teach the people 
theij had nothing to hope from a man whoi^c heart God 
hardened in obstinacy f oot,” said he — after 

giving a* flattering character of the army, whose valour 
and godliness he extolled in the highest degree, — ‘Met 
the army think themselves betrayed to 'the rage and 
malice of an irreconcilable enemy, whom they have 
subdued for you 4 (^sg);e, from w'hom they shonhl meet 
revenge and justice — do not drive them to despair, 
lest they seek safety by other means than adhering to 
you, who will not stick to yourselves — and (laying hitf 
hand on his sword) how destructive such^ resolution in 
them will be to you all, I tremble to think, and leave you 
to judge.” „ 

The resolutions for holding no more treaties with the 
king — in other words, for establishing a republic in 
England — passed by a majority of 141 to 92- 

The immediate effect of this outside the house was 
startling, and considerable agitation appeared in various 
quarters. An alarming tumult in the city, in which the 
apprentices forced the guard, and ventured to engage 
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the military under the command of the general^ was 
quickly followed by similar disturbances in Norwich^ Can* 
ierbury, Exeter, and several other places. At the same 
time, petitions from different public bodies poured into 
the two houses, all concurring in the safhe prayer, that 
the army should be dilbanded, and the king brought back. 
Even now some project of a despotiftn seemed dr^aaded. 
Cromwell and his friends, aware that it would not y«in 
their power to control the city while their forces were 
employed in the field, withdrew their ofiposition in the 
lower chamber so far, as to permit the presbyterian 
party to carry a vote, that no change should be made in 
the fundamental government of the realm by king, 
lords, and commons : and on this ground the citizcgis * 
declared themselves engaged to live and to die with the 
parliament.* • 

The “ men of Kent,” under Hales and Goring, had, 
meanwhile, encouraged by these citj tumults, flown to 
arms, and engaged tlie troqis ccflnmanded by Fairfax 
and major-general Skippon. They were defeated, but 
the resolution with whijji they fought at Maidstone 
startled ('romwell into prrsonal exertion once«again on 
the field of battle. The Welsh had, at tljie same time, 
assembled urrtler the banners of their chiefs ; and colonel 
Poyer, the governor of Pembroke Castle, an officer in 
the service of the parliament, colonels Lang- 

home and Powell, had proclaimed Cijaiies. and defied his 
enemies. ^ 

Several towns followed the example with which they 
were thus supplied ; and in some skirmishes w^hich fol- 
lowed, the advantage was on the side of the royalists. 
But the approach of Cromwell at th^head of a few 
regiments of veterans crushed the hopes of the insurgents. 
Having driven them within their walls, the lieutenant- 
general immediately invested Pembroke, resolved to carry 
the fortress in his usual manner by a spiiited assault. 
His men, cheered by the presence of their invincible 
leader, and inflamed by the fanatical discourses of Hugh 

* Lingard, vol. x. 
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Peters^ dashed into the ditch^ ascended the ramparti^; 
and were about to throw themselves upon the garrison,” 
whom they had hop^d to find unprepared, when, on a 
sudden, they were attacked with the utmost fury, and, 
after a sanguin^^y conflict amidst the darkness and con- 
fusion of night, compelled to returli to their camp, con- 
sider^ly diminished# in number. For two months the 
castle held out, and then' surrendered under circum- 
stances which left no hope of mercy. Yet Cromwell 
was not unmerciful. Lajpghorney Poyer, and Powell 
were condemned to death as traitors. After several 
months’ imprisonment it was ordered that otie only, to 
be determined by lot, should suffer. I'he lot fell upon 
Pgyer, and he was executed, 

Cromwell’s amazingly watchful activity at this time 
may be Avell illustrated by a letter of his (in the Bri- 
tish Museum), addressed to some officers in the Welsh 
counties. It tolls its own story: — I send,’' he 
says, this enclosed by it#.elfe, because it’s of greater 
moment. The other you may communicate to Mr, 
Ruinsey as far as you thinke fitt, and 1 have written. 
I would tfot liave liim or other honest meji bee discou- 
raged that 1 thinke itt not fitt at ])res(*nt to enter into 
contests, itt will ho good to yeeild a littlo*- for publicke 
advantage, and truly that is my end, wherein I desire 
you to satisfie therj^-^i have sent as my letter mentions, 
to have you remove out of Brccknoksheire, indeed into 
that part of Clamorgansheire, lycth next Mun- 
inoutnsheire for this end. . .Wee have plaine discoveries 
that Sir Trevor W^illiams of J^angevie about two miles 
from Uskc in the countye of Munmouth was very deepe 
in the plott of l|f^trayinge Chepstowe castle, soe that wee 
are out of doubt of his guiltynesse thereof. . . 1 doe here- 
by authorize you to seize him, as also the high sheriffe 
of Munmouth Mr. Morgan, whoc was in the same plott. 
. . . But because Sir Trevor Williams is the more dan- 
gerous man by farr, I would have you to seize him first, 
and the other will easily e bee had. To the end you 
may not be frustrated, and that you bee not deceaved, I 
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thinke fitt to give you some caracters of the man, and 
some intimations how things stand. Hee is a man 
I am informed) full of craft and subtiltye, very bould 
and resolute, hath a house at Lange^ie well stoied with 
armes, and very strhnge, his neighbours about him very 
malignant and much far him, who are apt to rescue him 
if apprehended, much more to disc^r any thinge^wc*' 
may prevent itt. Hee is ful? of ifialosie, partly out of 
guilt, butt much more because hee doubts some that 
were in the businessc h|ive discovered him, which indeed 
they have, and alsoe because fiee knows that his servant 
is brought hither, and a minister to bee examined here, 
whoe are able to discover the whole plott. liF you 
should march directly into that countye and neere him, 
itts odds hee either fortefyea his house, or gives you the 
slij>, soe alsoe if you should goc to hi^ house and not 
finde him there, nr if you attempt to take him and misse 
to effect itt, or if you make any knowen enquirye after 
him, itt wil he discovered. . .^WhejefRre to the first you 
have a faire pretence of goeinge out of Brecknoksheire to 
quarter about Newport and ("arleoii, which is not above 
1- or 5 miles from Ifis You may send to Col. 

IlerlxTt, whose house lyeth in jSIunmouthsheire, whoe 
will certaiiilie^cquainte you where hee is^. You are 
alsoe to send to ('apt. Nicolas, whoe is at (Uiepstoe, to 
require him to assiste you if ht* should gett into his 
house, and stand upon his guard, *Harh Jones, whoe is 
quartering to Col. Herbert’s troupe, wil be very assistinge 
to you if you send to him to meete you att your quarft^rs; 
both by leLtinge you know w here hee is, and alsoe in all 
matters of intelligence If theire shal be neetle ("apt. 
Burge his troupe now quarteringe in Glarmorgansheire 
shal be directed to receave orders from )^u. You per- 
ceave by all this, that wee arc (it may hee) a little too 
much sollicitous in this businesse; it’s our fault; and in- 
deed such a temper causeth us often to overact businesse, 
wherefore without more adoe wee leave itt to you, and 
you to the guidance of God herein, and rest yours, 
O. Cromwell. . . If you seize him bring lett him bee 
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brought with a stxonge guard to mee. If Capt. Nicolas 
should light on fiim at Chepstowe, doe you strengthen 
him with a good guard to Mng him. . . If you seize his 
person, Aiisarme hi^ house, but lett not his armes bee 
imbeziled. . . you need Capt. Burge his troupe, it 
quarters betweene Newport and Carditfe.” 

'!(J|hen followed presbyterian invasion by the cove- 
nanters' array of the Scots, and the regular commence, 
ment of the second civil war. Cromwell, atlvised of 
this, at once put his forces in motion to join Lambert 
in the north, and give the covenanters battle. He did 
this, it may be supposed, with especial zeal, and the 
battle of Preston, fought August 17th, l648, threw 
both kingdoms into the hands of the republicans, 'fhe 
Scots, who found some difficulty in comprehending 
that Cromwell v^,as not btill in Wales ” (with such ra- 
pidity had he approached), even by this their decisive 
overthrow in Lancashire, were commanded by duke 
Hamilton ; the Lnglish yk'ho sided with them by the 
same sir Marinaduke Langdale, whom Cromwell had 
beaten at Naseby. Their armies together numbered 
21,00Q,: the foice under C.wmwell, including Lam- 
bert’s, which had effectctl a junction with him on his 
approach, did not in all, accortling to ^^hitelocke, ex- 
ceed 8,600. Nothing but the event, could have justi- 
fied the instant assault of the royalists with this vast 
disparity of force. But the bigotry of the Scots gave 
Cromwell an advantage which he had no (loubt well 
calculated on : their sectarian hatred of the cavalier 
army, notwithstanding their engagement in the same 
cause, leading them to withhold their support from 
their English ^allies, when the latter were separately 
attacked*;’' and their own perfect overthrow justly 

• This iH alleged in various auihonties The rape of the cavaliers knew 
DO bounds, as uiav be seen in the tollowing cxirael from the Tarliament 
Porter : — ^ Noihinp i.s lieanl now ainonpst the brethren but triumph and 
}oy, singinp and mirth for tlieir happy sui'cess Jhatiks to the devil jint^ 
and ru'jef to Soil Cromwell's none) against the Seots, whom they vaunt 
they have beaten to dust . the truth is, even duUe Hamilton himself was 
cornijited with inonev ; why ehe did he deliver 5000 foot and 2000 
horse unto the command of major-gen Bady, a sworn servant of the 
Kirkmen of Scotland^ who sw rendered them all up tnU> the hands qf 
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and most retributively followed. to t^e nortb- 

countrymen under sir Marmaduke Langdale^ Cromwell 
confessed that never had he seen fpot fight so despe- 
rately as they.” ^But nothing could withstand the 
ftirious charges of Cromwell and his old gallant Iron- 
sides. Two thousancfmen were slain in the battle, and 
as many prisoners taken by tj^e republicans (including 
the duke of Hamilton himself, the leader of the conl^^ 
derates) as exceeded in number their own entire army. 
On the 20th of August, Cromwell wrote to the speaker 
of the house of commons a most striking dispatch of this 
battle. ‘‘ After the conjunction of that party,*' he be- 
gins, “ which I brought with me out of Wales, with the 
northern forces about Knardteborough and Wetherby, . 
hearing that the enemy was advanced wdth their army 
into Lancashire, we came the 6‘tlj inStant to Hodder 
Bridge, over Kibble, where we had a council of war, and 
upon advertisement the enemy intended southward, and 
since confirmed that they r<Jfeolvefi for London itself, 
•and information that the Irish forces, under Munro, 
lately come out of J[rclaij|l, which consisted of 1200 
horse and 1500 foot, were on their march towards 
Lancaster, to join with them, — it was thought that to 
engage the enttny to fight W'as our business, and accord- 
ingly we marched over the bridge that night, quartered 
the whole army in the fields. Next#'"'‘’:ning we marched 
towards Prestop, having intelligence that the enemy was 


Cromwrll, without .\trtktnp one stroke? the truJh is, the Srots nriny is 
totally routed (so great .ire our iiiia, and so fierce is the wrath ot the 
Almighty againiit us). Duke Ifainilton being besiegi^l in the roun of 
Utfoxetcr, wa.s i'orued to yield Imnseli and tlie small handful with him j 
and as if the devil had gut to bimsell the* solo sway of mundane aftairs, 
the most valiant and heioic knight, sir MaTinaduke^Mtas uiiluekiJy sur> 
prised, with some other worthy loyalists, as i hey were sitting in a blind 
ale-house, whcie they supposed themselves -jccure, and earned (r-soners to 
Nottingham Castle But Monro, one ol the best soldiers iii Christendom, 
ih couuug on with a powerful army, to give Nol Cromwell another field 
fight ; he hath sent to the estates or hootland, imploring them for a recruit 
bulii of mc'u and money, winch they have oidered him: the renowned 
earl of Calender with some troops ul horse, is escaped to him, with whom 
he hath united his remnant i L'rwnwcU eon shatter ihts nrvtf/ also, /tc 
wilt pt ove himselj one oj the Tnost /ortunate vtUams that cfvr acted mis-^ 
cittef: he will find hard play here, lor these will not be laugh't out of their 
loyalty, or frightened out ol themselves, with the blazing of hts beuoun 
ritwe ” — Park Porter, Aug. 2S to Sept ■! li)4S. 
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drawing together thereabouts, from all his out quarters; 
We drew out a forlorn of about 200 horse and 400 foot 
— ^ these gallantly engaged the enemy a scouts and out* 
guards, until we had opportunity to bring up our whole 
army. So sooA as our foot and horse were come up, we 
resolved that night to engage thfem if we could, and 
therefore advancing with pur forlorns, and putting the 
rest of the army into as good a posture as the ground 
would bear (which was totally inconvenient for our 
horse, being all inclosure,< and miry ground), we pressed 
u})on them through a lane, forced them from their ground 
after four hours dispute, until we came to the town, 
into which four troopff of my regiment firet entered, and 
being well seconded by coL* Harrison^s regiment, charged 
the enemy in the town, and cleared the streets. At the 
last the enemy Was put into disonlcr, many men slain, 
many prisoners taken, the duke with most of the Scots 
horse and fodt retreated over the bridge, where, after a 
very hot dispute betArixt Iflie Lancashire regiments, part 
of my lord general' a and them being at puhU of pike ^ they 
were beaten from the bridge, and^ our horse and foot 
following them, killed many, and took divers prisoners, 
and we posfsessed the bridge over Barwent, and a few 
houses there; — the enemy being drawn up within musket 
shot of us, where we lay that night, we not being able 
to attempt furtlnuiar on the enemy, the night preventing 
us. In this posture did the enemy and |ve lie the most 
parf of that night. Upon our entering the town, many 
of the enemy's horse fled towards Lancaster, in the chase 
of whom went divers of our horse, wdio pursued them 
near ten mile.-, and had execution of them, and took 
about 500 horf'^e, and many prisoners. We possessed 
in the fight very much of the enemy's ammunition. I 
believe they lost 4 or 5000 arras ; the number of slain 
we judge to be about 1000, the prisoners we took 
were about 4000. In the night they marched away 
7 or 8000 foot, and about 4000 horse ; we folio w’ed 
them with about 5000 foot, and about 2500 horse 
and dragoons; and in this prosecution, that worthy gen- 
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tleman, col. Thoi^nhaugh, pressing too boldly, was slain, 
being run into the bcnly, and thigh, and head, by the ene- 
iny's launcers. Our horse still presented the enemy, kill- 
ing and taking div^ra all the way ; but bv that time our 
army was come up, recovered Wiggon, before we 
could attempt any thing upon them.^ We lay that night 
in the field, close by the en^my,* 66 *i/i (7 very dirtjf and 
weary, where we had some skirmishing, &c. We tnbk 
major-gen. Van Druske, col. Hurrey, and lieut.-col. 
Ennis. The next meaning the enemy marched towards 
Warrington, made a stand at a pass near Winwick, we 
held them in some dispute until our army was come up, 
they maintaining the pass with great resolution for many 
hours, hut our men, by the blessing of God, chargM 
very home upon them^ beat them from their standing, 
^ where we killed about 1000 of them,%nd took (as we 
believe) about 2000 prisoners, and prosecuted them 
home to "Warrington town, wiiere they "possessed the 
bridge. As soon as we came thither, I received a mes- 
sage from lieut.-gen. llaily, desiring some capitulation, 
to which I yielded^ lihn these terms : That he 
should surrender hiinselfand all his officers and ^irisoii- 
ers of war, with all his arms and ammiiniiion>and horses, 
upon quarter fbr life, which accordingly is done. Here 
we took about 4000 complete arpis, and as many pri- 
soners, and thus you have their inlLniry mined. The 
duke is marched with his remaining horse, which are 
about 0000, towards Namptwhich, where the geutle»ien 
of the country have taken about 500 of them ; the 
country will scarce suffer any of my men to pass, but 
bring them in and kill divers, as they light upon tliera. 
I have sent post to my lord Grey, to siWIenry Chol- 
meley and sir Edward Hoads, to gather all together with 
speed for their prosecution. Monro is about Cumlier- 
land, with the horse that ran away, and his Irish horse 
and foot, but I have left a considerable strength I hope 
to make resistance ’till we can come up to them. Thus 
you have the narrative of the particulars of the success. 

R 2 
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/ could hardly tell how to soy less, there being so much of 
God, and I was not willing to say more^ least there should 
seem to be any thing^of man. Only give me leave to 
add one woid. shewing the desparify of the forces on 
both sides, that so you may see, and all the world ac- 
knowledge, the great hand of God in this business. The 
Scons army could *npt less then 12,000 foot, well 
ai\¥ed, and 5000 horse ; Langdale not less -than 2500 
foot and *1500 horse; in all 21,000. Ours, in all, 
about 8600. And by computatmn about 2000 of the 
enemy slain, betwdxt 8000 and 9000 prisoners, besides 
what are lurking in hedges and piivate places, which 
the country daily bring in or destroy ! The force, pre- 
oision, and graphic beauty of this description could not 
possibly be excelled. 

And now C'nfinwell, following up his blow, marched 
on for Scotland* to. extinguish all traces of Hamilton’s 
party, and on his, inarch preserved such remarkable dis- 
cipline that never, 'according to the Scotch, had they 


" • On the cv<* of marching fiom Berwick, he wrote again to the hou^o : 
— ** A letter was thib da v read iii the*.,, <•., mi heiit-gen. Cromwell, 
out of Sefttlai.d, the mom material part wt* wiU give you as lolloweth : — 
‘ l/pou Frui.'iy, Scpl, raine an order from the Karl of Lanorirk, and 
divers Lords ott-his parlv, requiring the (lovcrnour of Berwick to march 
cut of the 'i’own, which accordingly he did on Sate rday, Sept, an, at 
which time I entered, having placeii a garrison there for your use, the 
Croveniour would fain have capitular ed lor the Knglihli, hut wee h,iving 
thih advantage upon Inin, wo^.Ci nor hear of it, so that thev arc snhniitted 
to your inercv, .uid ai^mrst.V r the couxicleratiuii of Sir Arthur Haslengge, 
who (I believe) will give vou a good accouii: o| them, and who hath 
already turned out the m^ilignant Major, and put an honest man in hia 
room, 1 have also received an Order for Cat lisle, and have heiit Col. 
Bright, with Horae and Foot, to receive it, Sir Andrew Car, and Col. 
Scot being gone with him to require an observance of the Order, there 
having been a treaiv, aiul an agreement, betwijkt tlie two parlies in Scot- 
land, to d'j>bai]d all ferees, exi'ept fifteen bunded horse .ind foot, under ihe 
JSarl of Leven, which are to be kept to see all remaining Itirces tijubanded ; 
and having aome oHier thing to desire from the Coinniittee of estate^ at 
Edinburgh, for sei vice, I am.myselle going thitherward this day, and 
io soon as I shall he able to give you a further Aecnmpt thereof, I shall do 
it. In the mean time I make it'iny desire, that the Ganaori of Berwick 
(into which 1 have placed a Uegiinent of loot, anil shall be attended also 
by a Kegiment of Horse) may be provided for; and that Sir Arthur Ha- 
•lerig may receive coromaiids to siipplv it with guns and ammunition from 
Newcastle and b<‘ otherwise cnable»l by you to tuniish this Garrison with 
all other necessHries, according aa a place of that importance will require. 
Desiring that the.se mercies may beget trust and thaiiktuJnesso to God, the 
only Author of them, and an iioprovcmcnt of them to his glory and the 
GfHHl of thi« poor Kingdom, I rest, your most humble Si*rvdiit, (). CkoM’' 
WJiUL ” Berwick, il October, IfifS Vtui. Oct. 9-l(i Ib'LS. 
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seen such a civil people in all their days.*' Better 
evidence of this, however, will not be asked than what 
is offered by the following truly ^admirable proclam- 
ation ; — “ Wheraas we are marching with the Parlia^ 
ment’s Army into the Jii|igdom of Scotland, in pursuance 
of the remaining part of the Enemyj^who lately invaded 
the Kingdom of England, ai^ foR the recovery of the 
Garizons of Berwick and Carlisle, these are to deckfre, 
that if any officer or souMier und4^r my Command^ shall 
take, or demand any fnoney, %r shall violently fake any 
horses, goods, or victuall, without Order, or shall abuse 
the People in any sort. He shall be tryed by a C'oundll 
of War, and the said persoti so offending, shall be 
punished according to tlie Articles of \i'‘ar, made fer 
the Government of the Army in the Kingdom of Eng- 
land, which is death. Each Colonef, or other chief 
Officer in every Regiment, is to transcribe the Copie of 
this, and to cause the same to be*delivered to each 
Captain of his regiment ; Ind every said Captain of 
each respective troop and company, is to publish the 
same to his Trooj^or ^mpany, and to take a strict 
course that nothing be done contrary liereunto.* Given 
under my hand this 20 Sept. 16*5S, CiiOMWKLL.’* 
Arrived at ^5d inburgh, the victorious general w^s re- 
ceived with enthusiasm and evei^ called the deliverer 
of the kirk.’* He conferred wiHl commissioners, had 
visits from the provost and Scottish nobles, and received 
gorgeous entertainments at the public cost, Gtmeral 
Leven, the lord Argyle, and several other noblemen, 
invited him and his suite to a sumptuous banquet in 
the castle, just before his departure : and, adds White- 
locke, when he left the place, the majestiwfortress saluted 
him with its great guns, and numerous lords convoyed 
him beyond the city precincts. 

Cromwell’s return to the capital settled the fate of 
Charles. Yet he had not returned without one fright- 
ful dash of gloom pervading all his glory. Tn one of 
the closing skirmishes of the campaign he had lost his 
n 5 
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eldest son, Oliver*, who held a oornTnission of captaiii 
in the regiment of horse commanded by Harrison* 
This young man api^^ars to have possessed, with Henry, 
the greatest share of his father's respect and confidence 
— all his children had his love, — j and was remembered 
by him in his dying hour, when his mind seemed 
wandering for the pr,otect«»rate's successor. 

• •'llichard was now Cromwell's eldest son. He was 
not in the army, though he accepted a nominal com- 
mission under the protect6»!rate. FF it is within the limit 
of probability that the triumphant soldier meditated, 
even thus early, any seizure of the supreme power, it 
must have added to his grief in losing tlie first-born of 
bis children, to reflect that his heir now w'as an idle 
youth, given to somewhat dissolute gaieties, suspected 
moreover of royAlist prejudices, and without a particle 
of vigour or firmness about him. 

A negotiation for the marriage of Richard with the 
daughter of a Ifir. JV!lajor\the representative of an old 
and wealthy family of Hampshire, and himself high 
sheriff of that county in been broken off, 

for some unexplafhed reason, before the campaign of the 


• ** This young man/' says Noble, in Ins Moitioirs*\if the I'rcteetoral 
House, wd>, at tlie breaking out ol the civil war, about nini'tei n, soon 
alter which, bv his father’s interest, he proi-urea a rommission in the parle- 
inent army, and it is certciAI that Oliver was a cuptam so early as 
April KU?, for a soldier I’virog to burn a relating to the antiquities ol* 
Peterborough, where ♦he soldiers, under his father, were making great 
rievast.itioii, especially in the painted glass in the cathedral, at which the 
eldercOhver assit-ftKl, Mr Hustin redeemed the MS lor ten bhilliiigs, and 
pcraUiided the soldier to write the following acknowledgment : ‘ 1 pray let 
this scripture book alone, for he hath paid me for it ; and iherelore 1 would 
desire you to let d alone, by me Henry Topclyde souldier under captain 
Cromw* il, colonel ( romwcll’s son, therefore I pray lot it alone, lletiry 
Topc'yffh, April ‘JiJ, Asa further proot of this, Lilburne, thrfactwus, 

accuses Oliver, his father, in Hi+7, with having several relations in the 
-irmy ; and amongsrothers, two of his own sons, one a captain of the gene- 
Tarslhte<-guard, the otli(‘r a eaptain of a troop of horse, in cnl. Harrison’s 
regiment , both, says Lilburne, raw and unexperienced soldiers. It is well 
known, that Rich his then second son, was not designed for the sword, 
but the bur, and Ivid no coinunssion in the army, until Jong after hisfatlier 
had been oeclarod protector, so that the sons of Oliver, then in the army 
must be this gentleman, and Henry his brother : but it is obscrvablei that 
Henry, who eertninly was captain of the hfe-guard, is mentioned first, 
ficarre any author notices this son Oliver at all, and none, that 1 know of, 
has given us any account of what bceainc of him. He was killed in July, 
ItHH, in attempting to repulse the Scotch army that invaded Kngland under 
thedukeof liamiitoti, at which time col. Harrison was wounded: the latter 
Circumstance clearly evinces that it was him who was killed, as he is just 
above mentioned as being a captain in Harnsoirs regiment/' 
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second civil war^ resumed after its dose^ again broken 
off on a question of pecuniary settlement^ and again 
within a year of the present tin^ renewed. I have 
found Cromwell’s «own letters relating to it^ and they 
exhibit this extraordinary man in so stiiking and cha- 
racteristic an attitude among his family, that it is diffi- 
cult to understand why tbey^houy*hitherto have «been 
so strangely neglected by his biographers. 

The first of these letters is dated the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, l64r7, and addressed!* to a friend, idle Dick 
Norton,” a colonel in his army, and a man evidently 
endeared to him by many affectionate ties, notnlth- 
standing idleness and apparently reckless habits. — 

Deere Nonxox, — 1 have sent my sonn over to thoe, 
beinge willinge to answere providence, and although 
I confesse / Aat'e had an offer of u vefy great projmU 
tion from a father of his daughter, yett truly 1 rather 
encline to this in niy thoughts, hecay^e though the other 
hee very farr greater, yett Psee different tyes^ and not 
that assuranee of godlynes.se, yett indeed fairness. I 
confesse that whicj^s muld mee concerning the estate of 
Mr. M. is more then lean looke for as thiuges now 
stand. ... If God please to bring itt about, jlic consider- 
ation of piet)^ in the parents, and such hopes of the 
gentle woeman in that respect, make the biisinesseto mee 
a great mercye, concerninge w®*»*Wesier to waite upon 
God. ... I am confident of thy love, and desier thinges 
may be carried with privacie. I'he Lord doe his, will, 
thats best, to w^*' submi Hinge I rest your humble servant, 
O. Cromwell.” 

This refers to the opening of the negotialion. Mr. 
Major appears to have broken it off, hcwpcver, for some 
secret reason of objection. A year after overtures be- 
gan again — f Mr. Robinson a preacher at Southamp- 
ton,” having been apparently selected for the purpose, 
either by the still love-sick Richard, or by the second and 
wiser thoughts of Mr. Major himself. To Mr. Robin- 
son, Cromwell thus writes on the Jst of February, l648. 

— I thaiike you for. your kinde letter. As to the 
R 4? 
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businesse you mention I desire to use this playennesse 
with you. When the last overture was betweene mee 
and Mr. Major, by tjhe mediation of Cbll. Norton, after 
the meetinge 1 had with Mr. Majc^r att Famharo, 1 
desired the Col\. (findinge as 1 t|iiOUght some scruples and 
hesitation in Mr. Major) to knowe of him whether his 
minde was free to flie thii^ge or not. Coll. Norton gave 
me 4 this account, that Mr, Major, by reason of some 
matters as they then stood, was not very free thereunto, 
whereupon 1 did acquiesce«submitflnge to the providence 
of God. Upon your revivinge of tlie biisinesse to mee, 
& your letter, 1 thinke fitt to returne you this answare, 
& to say in plainnesse of spirit to you, That upon your 
testimonie of the gentlewoeman’s worth & the common 
reporte of the pyetye of the familye I shall be willinge 
to entertayne thV; renewinge of the motion upon such 
considerations as may bee to mutuall satisfaction, only 
I thinke that a spe|?dye resolution will be very convenient 
to both partes. The Lord direct all to his glory. I desier 
your prayers therein, and rest your very affectionate 
friend, ^ ^ O. Cromwkll.” 

And*- eleven days after, J find the following letter 
written to Afr. Major himself, describing passages of the 
interval. — I receavcd some intirnafions formerly, 

^ by the last returne from Southampton a letter from Mr, 
llobinson, concernynne the reviveinge the last y care’s 
motion touchinge my sonne and your daughter. Mr. 
Jlobtjpson was alsoc pleased to send inclosed in his a 
letter from you to him, hearing date the 5^'* of this iu*^ 
stant February, wherein 1 finde your willingenesse to 
entertaine any good meanes for the corapleatinge of that 
busincsse. Fwm whence I take encoragment to send 
my sonn to wayte upon you & by him to lett you knowe 
that my desires are (if providence soe dispose) very full 
& free to the thinge, if upon an interview theire prove 
alsoe a freedom in the younge persons thereunto. What 
liberty you will give heerein I wholly submit to you. I 
thought fitt in iny letter to Mr. Robinson to mention 
somewhat of expedition, becawse indeed I knowe not how 
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»oone I may he called into the feild, or other occasions ' 
may remove me from hence, havingc for the present some 
liberty of stay in London. The Lqj'd direct all to his 
glorye. I rest S*" very humble servant O. Crom- 
well.'' ^ ^ ‘ 

Againj to his very worthie friency* Mr. Major, on 
the 26th of February, the lieutenant-general writes yet 
more characteristically. S% — I receaved yours by- 
Mr. Stapleton together with an account of the kinde 
reception & the many*\jivilitflBs afforded them, espe- 
cilly to iny sonn in the- libertye given him to waite 
upon your worthye daughter, the report of whose 
vertue and godlynesse has soe great a place in my 
hart that I think litt not to neglect any thinge on my* 
part which may conduce to consummate a close of the 
businesse, if God please to dispose thS younge Ones 
harts thereunto & other suiteable orderinge affaires 
towards mutuall satisfaction appeare in*the dispensation 
of providence. For which pui^ose and to the end mat- 
ters may be brought to as ncere an issue as they are 
capable off (not bciia<|fcatjibertye by reason of publicke 
occasions to waite upon you, nor, as I understand your 
health permittinge) I thought fitt to send tkis gentle- 
man Mr. Stapldton instructed with ray miride to see 
how iieevc wee may come to an lyiderstandinge one of 
another therein, & although I couitl have wished the 
consideration of thinges had beene betweene us tw'O itt 
bcinge of so neere concernement, yet providence for fclie 
present not allowinge, 1 desier you to give him credence 
on my behalfe. S*‘ all thinges which yourselfe & I had 
in conference att Farnham doe not occur to my raeniorie 
thorough multiplicitye of businesse intervaftinge, I hope 
T shall with r very free hart testifie my readiriesse to 
that which may bee expected from mee. I have noe 
more at present but desirrnge the Lord to order this af- 
fair to his glory & the comfort of his servants. ■ 1 rest 
S'* your humble servant, O. Cromwell.’* 

Negotiations thicken, and Cromwell appears some^ 
what shrewd and calculating, and conveniently forget- 
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ful, in hi$ KHext missive^ dated the 8th of March l648> 
to his wortliie friend,” Mr. Major. 

S% — Yours l^have receaved, & have given further 
instructions to this bearer Mr. Stapleton to treate with 
you about foe businesse in^ agitation betweene your 
daughter and ray sonne. 1 am ingag’d to you for all 
your civility’s, & respects already manifested. I trust 
^re will bee a right understanding betweene us and a 
good conclusion : and though I cannot particularly re- 
member the thiiiges sp<5ken off* at Farnham, to which 
yoor letter seemes to referre race ; yet I doubt not but 
I have sent the offer of such thinges now, which will 
give mutuall satisfaction to us both. My attendance 
•upon publique affairs will not give mee leave to come 
downe unto you myselfe. 1 have sent unto you this 
gentleman with my mind. I salute M*** Major, though 
unknowiie, with the rest of your family. I commit you, 
with the progressc of the businessc to the Lord. And 
rest Sr, your assured fi ierftl to serve you, ( >. Cromwell.” 

The next letter, after an interval of eight days, is a 
long one, and shows that^iejieutenant-general ar- 
ranged a marriage for his son as he would have manmu- 
vred a battle for the commonwealth. 1 1 is scrawled over, 
in what seems to be Mr, Major’s haiuld^riting, L. G. 
Crom well's letter of exceptions,” and truly very for- 
midable exceptions#; they are, and put with an air of 
probably unconscious egotism, as thoiigli his conve- 
nifnces should, as a matter of course, be paramount. 

S“. — 1 receaved your paper by the haudcs of Mr. 
Stapleton- I dealer your leave to r^turne my dissatis- 
faction therewith. I shall not neede to premise how 
much I hav«i;desired (I hope upon the best groundgs) 
to match with you, the same desier still continuees in 
me, if providence see itt fftt. But 1 may not be soe 
much wan tinge to myselfe nor familye as not to have 
some equallitye of consideration towards it, I have two 
younge daughters to bestowe if God give them life and 
opportunitye,* Accordinge to your offer I have nothinge 

* His second dauglitcr, Elizabeth, had recently married Claypole, a man 
of royalist prepossessions. 
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for them^ nothing at all in band. If my sonne dye, 
what consideration is there to mee ? And yet a jounc- 
ture parted with, if shee dye there jjs little, if you have 
an heir male then halt 3000/. without tyme assertained. 
But for theise thinges,^! ^^ouht not but ilne enterview 
hetweene you and my selfe they migfit bee accommo^ 
dated to mutual satisfaction, aftd in* relation to theise I ^ 
thinke wee should hardly part, or have many worikfi, 
so much doe I desier a cloasure with you. But to 
deale freely with you* the seftlinge of the manner of 
Hursley as you propose itt stickes so much with mee 
that either 1 understand you not, or else it much failes 
my expectation. As you offer itt here is 400/* per annum 
charged upon itt. For the 150/. to your lady for a life 
as jouncture I stick nott att that, but the 250/. per 
annum untill Mr. Ludlowis lease expi?es, the teanurc 
whereof 1 knowe not, and soe much of the 2.50/. per 
annum as exceedes tl)at lease in aniiai value for some 
tyme alsoe .after the cxpiratioi:?of the lease gives such 
a inairne to the mannor of Hursley, as indeed renders the 
rest of the mannor ziM^y Considerable, S^, it I concurr 
to den ye my selfe in point of present monies as aflsoe in 
the other thinges mentioned as aforesaid, I ^may and 1 
doe expect the^iannorof llursley to be settled without 
any charge upon itt after your decease, savin gu your 
ladye's jouncture of 1.50/. per aiUmm, which if you 
should thinkc fitt to encrease I should nott stand upon 
itt. Your own estate is best known to you, but suevlye 
your personall estate bcinge free for you to dispose, will 
with some sttiale matter of addition begitt a neerenesse 
of eqiiallitye, if I heere well from others, and if the 
difference in that were not very considei^le 1 should 
not ini^ist upon itt. What you demand of me is very 
liigh in all pointes- I am willinge to settle as you desier 
in every thinge—savinge for present maintenanc<’ 400/. 
per annum. 300/. per annum I would have somewhat 
free to be thanked by them for. The 300/. per annum 
of my ould land, for a jouncture after my wives decease, 

I shall settle, and in the meane tyme, out of other 
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landes att your election, and trulye Sr., if that bee not 
good, nor will any landes 1 doubt. 1 doe not much dis-. 
trust your principlfs in other thinges have acted you 
towards confidence. You demand in case my^onn have 
none issue mile but only daurjhjers, then the lands in 
Hantsheire, Monpiouth, and GloucestersheireHo descend 
to the daughters, or* a peice. The first woud bee 

most unequall, the latter is too high. They will be well 
provided for by beinge inheritrixes to their mother, and 
I am willinge to 20()0/.‘h peice to bee charged upon 
those landes. Sr. I cannot but with very many thankes 
acknowledge your good opinion of rnee and of my sonn, 
as alsoe your great civilities towards him, and your 
H:iaughter*s good respects (whose goodnesse though known 
to mee only at such a distance by the report of others) 
1 much vale w,‘ and indeed that causeth mee soe cheer* 
fully to denye myselfe as I doe in the point of monies, 
and soe williiiglye to complye in other thinges. But if 1 
should not insist as befort, I should in a greater measure 
denye both my owne reason and the advise of my 
freindes then were meete; wki/'h^'j^'»iay not doe. Indeed 
S'*, I have not chased with a farr yreater offf*r of estate, 
hut rather *diose to fix heere, 1 hope I have not beene 
waiitinge to providence in this. I have made myselfe 
plaiiie to you, desiring you will make my sonn the 
inessinger of your ^ pleasure and resolution herein as 
speed ilye as with coiivenicncy you may. 1 take leave 
and rest, your affectionate servant, O. Cromwele. — 
1 desier my service may be presented to your lady and 
daughters.’' 

The interview followed — Mr. Major no doubt 
supposing tlTfct anything w'ould be preferable to let- 
ters of this sort. The interview seems to have been 
only partially satisfactory, however, and in the next 
letter of the series, to his friend Norton, there 
is a curious allusion to some personal objections to 
himself which Mri Major would appear to have 
urged. The date of this is the 28th of March, l648. 

Deere Dick, — Itt had beene a favour indeed to 
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havemett you heelre at Famham, but I heere you are st 
man of great b^isinesse ! . . . Therefore I say noe more* 
If it be a favor to the house of commons to enjoy you, 
what is itt to me ? But in good earnest when wi * . . 
you and ybur brotlfer Russel be a lit . . ^ • honest and 
attend your charge suarly so . . . expect itt, especially 
the good fellowes wh . . . chose you.®. . . I have mett 
-vjrth ]v|r Maior, wee spent tWb or* 3 howers together 
last night. I perceave the gentleman is very w?se 
and honest, and inde(yl muc}j to be valewed. Some 
thingcs of common fame did a little sticke. I glad lie 
heard his doubts, and gave such answare as was nejct aft 
hand. 1 beleive to some satisfaction. Never the ksse 
I exceedingly liked the gentlemans plainnesse, and free^ 
dealt nge mee, I knowe (xod has becoe above all 

ill reports, and will in his owne tyme vh\dicate mee, I 
have noe cause to cumploiue. I see nothinge but that 
this particular businesse betwcene him and rnee may go 
onn. The Lords will be doniij For hewes out of the 
north there is little, only the Mai. partye is prevailinge 
in the par^^t of S. They are earnest for a warr, the 
ministers op])Ose, . Mr. Marshall is retprned, 

whoe sayis soe. And soe doe many of our letters. I’hcir 
great committee*, of dangers have 2 malig. for one right. 
Its sayd they have \oted an armie of 40000 in 
soe some of y(’st(*rdayes letters. Htft I account my newe? 
ill bestowed been use upon an idle person. . , 1 shall take 
speedy course in the business concerninge my tenants, 
for w‘=l‘ thankes, my service to your lady, I am really 
your affectionate servant, C). t’noMvrnLL.*’ 

A second letter to Norton, dated the ;>d of April, 
1(>I8, put a second period to these labo^ous negocia- 
tions. A supplementary interview, less successful than 
the first, is here described, with various points of an 
extremely interesting kind. Never surely did the 
ministers of a crowned head look so carefully about 
them in diplon^atising an affair of marriage. There 
is again in this letter a* tone of strong personal exaction , of 
which the writer might or might not have been conscious. 
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D^ere Norton, — I could not in tny la«t give you 
a perfect account of what passed betweenil mee and Mr. 
M. because wee were to have a conclusion of our speed 
that morninge aftci*'! wrote my letter to you,jvhich wee 
had, and hav^joge had .a full enterview of one anothers 
mindes, wee parted with this,^htit both would consider 
with our relations) and accordinge to satisfactions given 
tliere, acquaint each* othef with our mindes. . . 1 cannot 
tellf how better to doe itt, to receave or give satisfaction, 
then by you, whoe (as I remember) in your last, sayd 
that if thinges did stick betweene us, you would use 
your endeavor towards a close. . . The thinges insisted 
upon were theise, (as I take itt). Mr. Mnior desired 
400 p, 'annum of inheritance lyinge in C'ainbridge sheire, 
and Norfolkc, to bee presently settled, and to be for 
maintenance, wjierein I desired to l>ee advised by my 
wife, . . 1 ottered the land in Hampshire, for present 
maintenance, I dare say with copses and or<iinaire 
fells will be communibiifi 500 ‘ p. annum, besides 

,000 ‘ per annum, in tennants handes houldinge but for 
one life, and about 300’* p. aim. some for two lives, 
some for three lives. But as ft the latter hep not 

liked off, 1 shall bee willing a farther conference bee had 
in the ttrst.*^. . In point of jouncture I shall give satis- 
faction. And as to the settlement of landes given mee 
by the parish satisfa^rfon to be given in like manner, ac- 
cordinge as wee discoursed. . . In what else was de- 
manded of mee I am willing (so farr as I remember any 
deidand was) to give satisfaction. . . Only I havinge 
beene enformed by Mr. Robinson that Mr. Maior did 
upon a former match oHer to settle the mannor wherein 
hee lived, an^ to give ^000' in monie, 1 did insist upon 
that, and doe desire itt may not hee with difficultye. 
The mome I shall neede for my two little wenches, and 
therby I shall free my sonn from heinge charged with 
them. Mr. Maior parts w^** nothing in prsesent but that 
monie, savinge their board, w^ii 1 shoulde not bee un- 
willinge to give them to enjoy the comfort of their 
society w®** itts reason hee smarte for, if he will rohh tnee 
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altogetlir of them. Truly the land to bee settled, bod/ 
what the par'«t gives mee, and my owne, is very little 
lesse then 3000^^ per annum all thinges consider^, if f 
bee rightly informed. And a lawyer of Lincoln's Inn 
haveinge searched aH the marques of Worcester's writ- 
inges, >v7ere taken «t 4lagland and sent for by the 
and this gentleman appointed fcy the committee 
to search the sayd writinges, Ibsure!; mee, there is noe 
scruple concerninge the title, and itt soe fell out that tBis 
gentleman whoe searched was^/t^ owne lawyer, a very 
godly able man, and my deem friend, I reckon noe 
smale mercy. He is also possest of the writinges for 
mee. . . 1 thought fitt to give you this account, dosiringe 
you to make such use of itt as God shall direct you, and 
I doubt not but you will doe the part of a friend be- 
tweene two friendes. I account myselfe pne, and I have 
heard you say Mr. Mai or was entirely soe to you. What 
the good pleasure of God is I sludl waite, there is only 
rest. Praisent iny service to yogr latky, fo Mr. Maior, et. 

I rest your affectionate servant, O. Cromwell. I de- 
sier you to carrie this business with. all privacie. I be* 
seech you to doe sofl^Wlove mee. Lett mee §ntreat 
you not to loose a day herein, that 1 way kiiowe Mr. 
Maior’s minde, Jbr I thinke I may be att le*izure for a 
weeke to attende this businesse to give and take satisfac- 
tion, from w'^i' perhaps 1 may beiP^hutt up afterwards 
by imployment. 7 ktww thou art an idle fellowe, but 
prethee neglect mee not now. Delay may bee very incon- 
venient to rnec. I much rely upon you. Lett me heere 
from you in two or 3’ days. 1 confesse the principall 
consideration as to mee is the absolute settlement of the 


inannor where he lives, he would doe Jljjit condition- 
ally in case he prove to have noe sonn, and but S0()0*^ 
in case he have a sonn. J|^ut as to this 1 hope farther 
reason may work him to more.” 

But now, on the return from the second civil war, the 
young people appear to have lost none of their liking 
for each other, and jAr. Major has opened negociations 
once more. Cromwell answers on tlie 23 th of March, 
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V* and though his words are fair, not less distressingly 
minute than ever does Mr. Major find him in the realities« 

8*, — You will pardon the brevitye of theise lines, 
the haste 1 am in reason of businesses occasions it. 
To testifye the earnest desier I have to see a happy 
period to this treaty e betweene uis, I give you to under- 
stand that I agree, to 150/. pr. annum out of the 300/. 
pr. annum of my ould land, for your daughters 
johneture oyer the 150/. where you please. . . 400/. pr. 
annum, for present maintenance^where you shall choose 
either in Hantsheire, Gloucester or Monmouthsheire. . . 
Those lands settled upon my son and his heites males 
by your daughter, and in case of daughters only 2000/, 
a peice charged upon those landes. . . 400/. per annum 
^free to ram) portionf! for my two daughtm. I expect 
the manor of Ilursley to be settled upon your eldest 
daughter and her lieires, *the heires of her body. . , 
Your lady a jouncture of 150/. per annum out of ill. . . 
For compensation tf?. your younger daughter 1 agree to 
leave itt in your power after your decease to charge itt 
with as much as will buye inn the leise of the Farrne 
at Allington by a just computaiL'hjTr.' C . 1 expect soe long 
as they live with you their diet as you expressed, or in 
case of voiuntarie partinge 150/. pr. ai?^iun), 3000/. in 
case you have a sorin to bee payed in two yeares next 
folldwinge. . . Jn caso your daughter die without issue 
1 000/. within six months. S'" if this satisfie 1 desier a 
speedye resolution, I should the rather desier soe because 
of *what your kinsman can satisfie you in. The Lord 
blesse you and your familye tO whome I desier my 
affections anti service may bee presented. I rest your 
humble servant, O. Cromwi^ul.’' 

On the Mr. Major solicits an alteration 

in one- point. On the 3Qth Cromwell refuses it. 

S*', — I reccaved yours of the 28^^* instant. I de- 
sier the matter of compensation may bee as in my last 
to you ; you propose another way, which trulye seemes 
to mee very inconvenient, I have agreed to all other 
thinges as you take mee (and that rightly) repeating 
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in your paper. The Lord dispo^ this great 
businesse { 0 rmt betweene you mee) for good. You 
mention to send by the post or ^Tuesday. I shaM 
Bpeede thinges heera as I may^ 1 am desired for Ire* 
iMd^ which will be spe|dxp, I should beS very glad to 
see thinges settled before I goe, if th^ Lofd will. My 
service to all your familye. I rest sir your affectionate 
Oliver Cromwell.” • 

Some hope for the poor young lovers appears at last, 
and they do not seem, Trom tlfhs pretty allusion in the 
lord lieutenant’s letter (for Qromwell was now lord 
lieutenant of Ireland) to have been quite tired out with 
waiting for it. The date is April the 6th, J64‘9* 
— 1 receaved your papers inclosed in your letter* 
although I knowe not howe to make soe good use of 
them, as otherwise might have heene to fiave saved ex- 
pence of tyme, if the arrest of your lawyer had not fallen 
out at this tyme. I conceave a draught to your satis- 
faction by your owne lawyer ’^ould* have saved much 
tyme, which to mee is precious. I hope you will send 
some up perfectlye ir^iitmoted. I shall endeavour to 
speed what, is to be donn on my part, not knowinjf how 
soone I may bee sent downe towards my charge for Ire- 
land. And I ho|fe to perform punctually with you. S**, 
my Bonn had a great desier to comedown & waits upon 
your daughter. I perceave hee min(B- that more then to 
attend bus^ineeses heere, I should bee glad to see him 
settled and al thinges finished before I goe. I trust nftt 
to bee wantinge therein^ The Lord direct all our hartes 
into his good pleasure. I rest S'*, your affectionate ser- 
vant, O. Cromwell. . . . My service to your lady & 
family.” • ^ 

Most characteristically, however, does one letter of 
exception more close this Very singular series! It is 
addressed to Mr. Major, nine clays later than the last. 
— S", — Yoiir kindsman Mr. Barton and myselfe re- 
pay ringe to our councelVfor the peifectinge tins businesae 
soe much concerninge us, did upon Saturday this 1.5^ 
of April drawe o^r councell to a meetinge whereupon 
VOL, vi.^ » 
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consideration) had of my letter to yonrselfe expressinge 
my consent to particulars which Mr. Barton brotxght to 
your counoell, Mr^. Hales of Lincolnes Inn. Upon the 
reiidinge that which expresseth the way of your setlinge 
Hursley, your kindsman expr^f^ssed a sence of yours con- 
tratie to the paper under my hand as alsoe to that under 
your band of the'28‘‘*4of March which was the same 
M^th mine, as to that perticular, and I knowe nothinge 
of doubt in that which / am to doe Imt doe agree itt all 
to your kindsman his sa'iisfaction. Nor is there much 
materiall difference save^tn this, wherein both my paper 
sent by you to your councell and yours of the 28*^ doe 
in all literall and all equitable construction agree, viz, to 
' settle an estate in fee simple upon your daughter after 
your decease, which Mr. Barton afhrmes not to be your 
meaninge, although hee has not (as to me) formerlye 
made this any objection, nor can the words beare itt, nor 
have I any thinge more considerable in lewe of what I 
part with then this. And I have appealed to yours or 
any counsel in England whether it bee not just and 
equal that 1 insist thercupon.j.4F.;? this misunderstand- 
ing(? (if it bee yours as it is your kindsman'sj putt a 
stop to the businesse, so that our counsel could not pro- 
ceed untill your pleasure herein were known, wherefore 
itt was thought fitt to desier Mr. Barton to have recourse 
to you to knowe ybur niinde, hee alledginge hee had iioe 
authoritye to understand that expression soe, but the 
dontraric, which was thought not a little strange even by 
your own councell. I confesae I ’did apprehend wee 
should bee incident to mistakes treatinge att such a dis- 
tance, although I may take the boldnesse to say there is 
nothinge expected from niee, but 1 agree itt to youi^l 
kindsman’s sense to a tittle. Sr. I desired to knowe 
what commission your kindsman had to helpe this doubt 
by an expedient, who denied to ha'^’ any, but did think 
it were better for you to part with some monie, and keepe 
the power in your ow^e handesy as to the land, to dis- 
pose thereof as you should see cause. Whereupon an 
overture was made and himself and yoijir councell desired 
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to drawe itt up ; the effect whereof this enclosed paper 
conteynes ; and although I should not like change of 
agreements^ yet to shew how much { desier the perfect- 
ing of this businessei if you like tliereof (though this bee 
farr the worse bargain^ I^hall submitt tlilreunto : your 
councell thinkinge that thinges may b^e settled this way 
with more clearnesse Si lease intricasie. There is men- 
tion made of 900/. pr. annum to bee reserved, butiitt 
comes to but about 800/. My landes in Glamorgan sheire 
being but little above *400/. annum, and the 400/. 
pr. annum out my manour in.Gloucest^ Sc Munmouth 
sheire. 1 wish a cleere understandinge may bee be- 
tweene us. Truly 1 would not willinglye mistake, de- 
siringe to waite upon providence in this businesse. T 
rest S'", your affectionate friend & servant, O. Crom- 
well. ... I desier my service may bee presented to 
your lady & daughters.” 

Very probably Mr. Major now conceded every thing 
without further dispute, for in ^fortnight after, on the Ist 
of May, 1649 i Richard Cromwejl was married to 
Dorothy Major, in church, Hampshire. She 

was a modest, unobtrusive, kind-hearted womafl, and 
bore her husband nine iihildren.**^ • 

The reader might suppose, from the charactet* of 
these most elaborate arrangement^, that Cromwell had 

• 

• In article (B.) of the Appendix I have ftketchod the lineal desrend- 
ants of Cromwell to the present time. Of ItiehHrcl’o witc Mr Noble ob> 
fierves ; — “ It is extraordinary that we know so little of her, corisidevng 
that she was, at one tinu', the second fierson m the kingdom; there is 
every reason to suppose that sire was scarce over at court during Oliver’s 
protecrorate. She felt the rcverhc ot lortune in the inobt poignant manner, 
and wanted the comforts <if the clergv tu reconcile iier to wiiat she Judged 
the greatest misfortune. Amungsiall the illiberall things that were levelled 
against the protectorate hou-e ot Cromwell, her ch.inmter is almost the 
jj,tonly one that scandal has left untouched ; she never (it TiTnost reasoiiabie 
to think) saw her huclMiid alter he retired to France, in KifiO, she oied 
Jan 5, lh7.*i-0, In the forty-ninth year of her age, and was buried in the 
chancel of Hurslcv ehurcli 'I'he only character of her that J have ever 
met with, IS that given by Mr John Maidstone, who says, ‘she was a pru- 
dent, godly, practical Chr^Kin.’ She was certainly once at court during the 
goveriirneiit of her fathtiPln-law, from the following item in Mr. Major, 
her father's memorandum book, sf ill preserveif, May i?L daughter 

Cromwell went to London,’ l^it os she had a child baptised at Hursley in 
Sept following, her stay inu.st have been short: and from an item of her 
father’s discarded reeve, it apja-ar!-, slie wa.*. at Whitehall when her hus- 
band Ipot his iiower, after which she retired to * Hursley lodge, and lived 
upon her own lands.’ ” 
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i^een a 'family man ” with mnoh time on his handa, 
and no business save what he could ingeniously^ and 
with much pains^ fa^ion out of his private affkirs to 
attend to. Yet in the interval ..comprised by these 
letters what ntighty events he had created and controlled ! 

The trial and execution o^ Cfharles with all their 
attendant circumstancesg, and their vast result in the 
establishment of the comm on wealthy have been treated 
in the life of Henry Marten. Cromwell did not 
appear more openly in^-them than any of the other 
statesmen or officers — perhaps he was even less seen 
in them than any — but it was well known that the 
majority of the men concerned in the deed confessed 
<to his extraordinary infiu#>nce and control — while he, 
in his turn, if bishop Burnet may be believed, was not 
without his cofitroller also. Ireton/' says the bishop, 
was the person that drove it on : for Cromwell was 
all the while in some suspense about it. Iretan had the 
principles and the tamper of a Cassius in him : he stuck 
at nothing that might have turned England to a com- 
monwealth.’^ The scurrilous^ ji 4 j[if*hood 8 of the period, 
contained in that disgusting hook which goes by the 
name of ^^Jl'he Trials of Regicides,” are scouted now by 
all .well-informed persons, but two anecdotes of the time 
personally relating to Cromwell may properly find a 
place here. t 

I know nothing in particular,” says bishop Bur- 
net, of tlie sequel of the war, nor of all tlie confusions 
that happened till the murder of king Charles the first; 
only one passage I had from lieutenant-general Drum- 
mopd, after w'ards lord Strathallan. He served on the 
king’s side v hut he had many friends among those who 
were for the covenant : so the king’s afiairs being now 
ruined, he was recommended to Cromwell, being then 
in a treaty with the Spanish andjassador, who was 
negotiating for some regiments to*e levied and sent 
over from Scotland to Flanders^: he happened to be 
with Cromwell when the conmii»eion,ers sent from &oot^ 
and to protest against the putting the king to death 
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come to argue the matter with him, Cromwell biide 
Drummond stay and hear their conference^ which he 
did. They began in a hea^y languid style to lay indeed 
great load on the king : but they still insisted on that 
clause in the covenant, Jby^ which theyswofe they would 
be faithful in the preservation of his jnajesty's person. 
With this they showed upon avhat •terms Scottand, as 
well as the two houses, had engaged in the war ; and 
what solemn declarations of their zeal and duty to die 
king they all along publfshed ; ^hich would now appear, 
to the scandal and reproach gf the Christian name^ to 
have been ftilae pretences, if, when the king was in 
their power, they should proceed to extremities. Upon 
this Cromwell entered into n long diacourse on the nature 
of the regal power, according to the princi|de&of Mariana 
and Buchanan : he thought a breach of trust in a king 
ought to be punished more than any other crime what- 
soever : he said as to their covenant, they swore to the 
preservation of the king’s perst)n in defence of the true 
religion : if then it appeared that the settlement of the 
true religion was olvyiwited by the king, so that they 
could not come at it hut by putting him out df the 
way, then their oath could not bind them to the pre- 
serving him any longer. He said also, their coveiftmt 
did bind them to bring all maligii^ts. incendiaries, and 
enemies to the cause, to condign punishment ; and was 
not this to be executed impartially ? ' What were all 
those on whom public justice had been done, especiirlly 
those who suffered for joining with Montrose but small 
offenders, acting by commission from the king, who 
was, therefore, the principal, and so the most guilty ? 
Drummond said, Cromwell had plainly th^ fktter of them 
'at their own weapon, and upon their own principles. 
At this time presbytery was at its height in Scotland.” 

The other an^dote has reference to a cousin of 
Cromwelfs, who, on the eve of Charles I.’s execution. 
Was commissioned td grant any conditions which the 
Henten ant- general might demand, if he would consent 
to preserve the life of Charles. ColonelJohn Cromwell 

6 3 
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IS said to have been encouraged to undertake this 
sion, by the recollection of an assurance given to him 
some time before by, bis gteat cousin^ that he would 
rather draw bis sword in favour of ,.the king than allow 
the republicalis to make an^ attempt on his person. 
Upon his arrival in the metropolis, however, he found 
that his kinsman had shvt himself up so closely in his 
cb^.mber, and issued such strict orders that no one 
should be admitted to him, that it was not without 
some difficulty he obtained an interview. The envoy 
haring performed his mijjsion with undaunted zeal and 
earnestness, Cromwell, says Heath, Ml to his old shifts, 
telling him that it was not he but the army who were 
about to inflict justice on the king; that it is true he 
did once use such words as those which the colonel had 
repeated, hut t'lmcs were now altered, and Providence 
seemed to dispose things otherwise. He added, that 
he had prayed and fasted for the king, but no return 
that way was yet* mafie to him. Upon \hin the 
visitor fastened the door, which till then had con- 
tinued open, and going close ji ^ to Cromwell, said. 
Cousin, it is no time to dally with words in this 
matter ; la'jk you here** — showing his credentials and 
a carte blanche with which he had been' supplied — '4t 
is in your power not only to make yourself, but your 
posterity, family, relations hiippy and honourable 
for ever •. otherwise, as they have changed their name 
before from Williams to C’romwell, so now they must 
be forced to change it again ; for this fact will bring 
such an ignominy upon the whole generation of them, 
that no time will be able to wipe it away.'* Here 
Cromwell sAuiied to be shaken in his resolution, and to 
ponder on the communication which had just been made 
to him. After a little space, he replied, Cousin, I 
desire you will give me till night to consider of it : and 
do you go to your inn, but go not to bed till you hear 
from me : I will confer and consider farther about the 
business.” The colonel did so ; and about one o'clock, 
a messenger came to him and told him he might go to 
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be4» And expect no other answer to carry to the prince^ 
for the council of officers had been seeking God, as 
Cromwell himself had also done, and it was resolved by 
(hem all that tlie king must die."’ * 

The execution followed. Some ha^e said that 
Cromwell was praying«wHen the axe fell, and some that 
he was indulging an ill-considered iRrt of buffoonery. 
It is hard to say which was most likely. It seems to 
be confessed, however, that he sought from the guird 
to whom the body was.entrusj^d, permission to view it 
as it lay. Bowtell, a private soldier, who stood by at 
tlie time, said, that Cromirell could not open the 
coffin with his 'staff, but taking the other’s sword, 
effected it with the hilt of it.” He then stood and 
gazed at it steadily, till, Bowtell aski*jg him what 
government they should have mow, he said hastily, 
turning round, The same that then was,” and 
turning again to the body of the king, calmly ob- 
^rvedjpthat it appeared soi^nd well made for 
a long life. 

The commonwealth liad scarcely been established, 
and the levellers, with^*Lilburne, temporarily quelled by 
Cromwell, when the council of state offered him the 
lord lieutenancy of Ireland. The affairs of that king- 
dom were now in such a miserable c()n»litf-un of rebel- 
lion and disorder, that in no serxiges but liis could they 
entertain the slightest hope of retrieving them, Ormonde 
had proclaimed Charles II., and that prince was about 
to start for Dublin. * 

Cromwell was prepared for the offer, yet on pre- 
senting himself in the house of commons to accept his 
new office, affected surprise at the ijpgiinaiion, and 
made his acknowledgments with much hesitation and 
perplexity. He spoke of his great unworthiness, and 
even of his inability to undertake so weiglity a charge ; 
but yet he professed that the difficulty which ap- 
peared in the expj&dition, was his chief motive for 
engaging in it ; ” and that though he could hardly 
ex.pect to prevail over the rebels, he hoped, nevertheless, 
s 4 
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\d preserve to the commonwealth some footing in that 
kingdom. We have it further, on the authority of 
Whitelocke and the Journals, that when the appoint- 
ment was offered Vo Cromwell, he, he^tated, and re^ 
quested that fwo officers from each corps might meet 
him at AV hitehall, and seek tHe Lord in prayer. After 
a delay of two v.*e^ks, he condescended to submit bis 
shoulders to the burthen, because he had learned it was 
the will of heaven. 

He next made his demand for'-men and means. He 
asked from the house 12,000 horse and foot, se- 
lected by himself from ‘those veterans whom he had 
taught to conquer every enemy ; a plentiful supply of 
provisions and ammunition; and a military chest con- 
taining 100,000Z. in ready money. He received, in 
the name of outfit, ^,30001. ; 10/. a day as general 
while he remained in England ; and 2000/. per quarter 
in Ireland, hesiejes his pay in his new office. He 
demanded also that I. etoni/ should accompany Hlh with 
the second command. His title was lord lieutenant 
general and general governor of Ir^dand. 

In tl^e morning of the 10th oTJuly, a large number 
of his friends were assembled at ^VhitehalL and three 

a ^ ' 

ministers invoked a blessinii on his banViers, as about 
to fight the I5attl(‘ of the Lord against the blinded Ho- 
man Catholics of Ir^Aland. These* functionaries were 
succeeded by throe officers, Goff*, Harrison, and Grom- 
wtll himself, who expounded the Scriptures excel- 
lentfy well, and pertinently to the occasion.'’ This 
strange scene over, the lieutenant general mounted his 
splendid carriage drawn by six Flanders mares of 
whitish grey*.’\ He was accompanied by the great 
officers of state and of the army. His life-guard, 
consisting of eighty young men, all of quality, and 
several of them holding commissions as majors and 
colonels, surprised the spectators by their splendid uni- 
forms and gallant lieanng. The streets of the metro- 
polis resounded, as he drove towards Windsor, with 
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the acclamations of the populace, and the clangor Hi 
military music. ^ 

He was met at Bristol with g* ** eat pomp and cere- 
mony, but found time, when the fatigue of his recep- 
tion was over, to write a very delightful letter to the father 
of Richard’s wife, with whom, by the arrangement of 
the marriage, the young coi^le were now domiciled. 

Lovinoe Brother, — I receaved your Letter *by 
Major Longe, and doe in answare thereunto accordinge 
to rny best understandtnge, a due coimdemthn of 
thofie Gentlemen whoe have ah^d the brunt of the service, 
I am very glad to heere of your welfare, and that our 
Children have so goo<l leisure to make a journie to eate 
cherries. Its very excuseable in my daughter, I hope 
she may have a very good pretence for it. I assure you 
Sr. I wish her very well, and I Ijfelieve llie knowes itt. 
I pray you tell her from mee, / expect she writes often 
to wee, by which I shall understand bow all your Fiu 
inilye dith, and she will be lA‘pt ih some exercise. I 
have delivered my sonn up to you, and. I hope you will 
councell him. He p^'^i^eede itt, Xnd indeed 1 believe 
he likes well what you say, and will be advist'd by you. 
I wish he may he serious, the tyrnes reqvier itt. 1 hope 
my Sister is in health, to whom 1 des re my very heartye’ 
affections and service may be presented, as also to my 
Cozen Aiin't’, to whom. I wish a gt0d husband, 1 desire 
my affc*ctions may be presented to all your Familve to 
which 1 wish a blessinge from the Loide. I ho|*e I 


* Whitelocke An extract from a journal of the clay is very grajthir • — 

** 'I'his evciiing (July 10.) about fi\eol the clock, the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland botian h is journey l»y the w.iy of Wind.sor and no to Biibtul, he 
went forili in that atate and equipage as the like ha#i JIardly been iseen, 
hini.''e>f 11 ) a coach with bix gallant MandcrK mares, w hitioh grey, divers 
coaehc.s acronipanying him, and very many great oltieers ol the army j 
Ills Idt*. guard consisting of eighty gallant men, the meanest whereol a 
eomtnandcr or esquire in stately habit, with truinpoth sounding almost to 
the shaking of ('haring Cross had it been now Htaiuiing; of his life-guard 
many are colonelh, and believe it, it’s such a guard ab is hardly to to 

E arallelted m ihe world ; end now have at you my lord of Onnond, yon will 
ave men ol gallantry to encounter, who lo o\ ereome will be honor suf- 
ficient, and to be beaten bv fliein wdl be no great blemibh to their repuU 
atioii, if vou say, Caesar or' nothing; they saj, a republick or nothing. The 
lord lieuleiiant’B colours are white."— il/orf. Intel. July 5— IQ. 1649. 
f Mcb. Richard Cromwell’s younger sister. 
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9 W 1 have your prayers in the businesGe to which 1 am 
caller!. My Wife I trust wil be with you before itt he 
longo, in her way towards Bristol). S** discompose not 
your.tlwughts mr elftate for tohut yoj^ are to pay mee* 

• . . Lett me knowe tvherein I may complye with your 
occasions and minde, and be cotifident you will fiiide 
roe to you as your oy^ne heart, Wishinge your 
prqsperitye and contentment very synceerlye, with the 
remembrance of my love 1 rest your affectionate brother 
and servant, o O. Ckomwell.’* 

In this letter (dated July 19 th, 1649), begin a series 
of entreaties re^pecting Richard, which may afford 
curious matter for consideration. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it was somewhat too late to have set this 
married young gentleman to his studies again, yet if a 
certain new necessity had risen in Cromwells mind, it 
was even ' now not yet too late, for at least an effort, 
to infuse some sjoirit and energy and knowledge into 
the mind of Richard* Cromwell. At all events,* it was 
worth the trial. A year ago, Oliver would have suc- 
ceeded to whatever tVusts he mi djl h ave it in his power 
to bcqu'cath, blit, now, in the ordinary course of things, 
it roust be Richard. And what a trust be might possi- 
bly have to bequeath to him ! 

Among lord Nugent’s manuscripts, I have found a 
letter written just before his entrance into Dublin to this 
same Mr. Major. It suggests these considerations again, 
with more shapeand likelihood. How striking is that pas- 
sage, wherein having implored his brother-in-law to lay 
down certain rules of study for his son, he adds that these 
fitt for public services for which a man is bornef The 
letter is date^ ^'the 13th of August, lf)49, from aboard 
the John,’’ and runs thus. ^^I could not satisfie myselfe 
to omitt this opportunitye by my Sonii of writinge to you, 
especially there beinge soe late and great an occasion of 
acquaintinge you with the happy newes I receaved from 
L"* Gen' Jones yesterday. Thet- Marquis of Ormond 
besieged Dublin, with I 9 OOO men or therabouts. 7000 
Scotts and 3000 more were cominge to that worke. 
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Jones issued out of Dublin 4000 foote and 12<fo 
horse, hath routed bis whole annie killed about 4000 
upon the place, and taken 251 J Prisoners aboue SCO 
Officers^ some of g/eat qualitye. 'fim ia an astonMinge 
mercie so great and seasonable, as indeed we are like 
them that dreamed. fVfiat can wee say ? The Lord 611 
our souls with thankfulnesse ^hat aur mouths may bee 
full of his praise, and our liues too, and graunt ^wee 
neuer forgett his goodnessc to vs. Theise tbinges 
seeme to strengthen Our fay fit and loue, against more 
difficult tymes. pray fjr mee that 1 may walke 
worthy of the Lord in all that Hee hath called me vnto* 

I have committed my Sonn to you, pray give hint advise, ^ 
I envye him not his contents, but 1 feat e hee fthoidd 
hee tarnllowed vp of them, I wouUl have him mhide and 
vuderfitand hmineeftCy reade a Utth h^Horye^ tttudy the 
mathemaiickftyandcoemoffrafie; ikeiee are good eubordi^ 
nation to the thingee of God; better they idleneseey or more 
outward worldly eonivnU, t/idfee fft for publick eeruicee 
for a man in home* Paidon this trouble, I am 
thus bould becausq ^ knowe you loue me as indeed 1 
doe you, and yours. Tviy loue to my deere Sister and my 
Cozen Ann your Daughter and all friends. * I rest, S*‘, 
youre louingtf Brother, O. Cbomwkw-.. Aug. JMth, 
1649 , from aboard the John. S'", I desire you not to 
discomodate your selfe because of^he monie due to mee, 
lett not that trouble you, your welfare is as mine, and 
therfore lett me knowe from tyme to tyme, wha^ will 
conveniencye you in any forbearance, I shall answare 
you in itt, and bee readye to acornodate you, and ther- 
fore doe your other businesse, let not this hinder.” 

The same packet, too, which convoy-Al that letter, 
conveyed another with the same date to his be* 
loved daughter Dorothy Cromwell at Hursley,” emi- 
nently characteristic of the writer. My d££bj% 
Daughter, — Your letter was very welcome to mee. 

I like to see anythinge from your hand, because in- 
deed 1 slick not to say I doe intyrelye love you, and 
therefore 1 hope a word of advise will not be un- 
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wVicom nor unacceptable to thee. I desire you both 
to make itt above all thinges yoiir business to seeke the 
Lord^ to be frequently* calling upon him that Hee would 
manifest himselfe to you in his Soniv and bee li^tning^ 
what returnesf Hee makes to you, for Hee will be 
speakinge in your eare and in youV heart, if you attend 
thereunto. I desire yoU(- to provoake your Husband 
likeprise thereunto. As for the pleasures of this life 
and outward businesse lett that bee upon the by. Bee 
above all these thinges by fayth inf Christ and then you 
shall have the treue use anjl comfort of them, and not 
otherwise. I have much satisfaction in hope your spirit 
is this way sett, and I desire you may growe in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and that 1 may heere thereof. 7'he Lord is very 
near ; wee seV by his wonderfiill workes; and there- 
fore Hee lookes that wee of this generation draw neere 
him. This late «great mercye of Ireland is a great 
manifestation thereof^ Ybur Husband will acquaint 
you with itt. Wee should bee much stirred up in our 
spirits to thankfullnesse. Wee qyiftK need the spirit of 
Christ t» enable us to prayse God for so admirable a 
mercye, TUe Lord bless thee my deere daughter. I 
rest thy lovinge father, O, Ckomwei.l. . I httere 
thou didst lately misrarrie; prithee take heede of a roaeh 
by all mearies; horrmMhy father s nagy when thou 
tendest to goe abroad'' 

Of the same character, and suggestive of the same 
thoughts, is a note to Mr. Major, written exactly three 
months afterwards ; but which, as it completes my col- 
lection of his private letters from Ireland, may be in- 
serted, thougif ^mewhat prematurely, here. Deere 
Brother, — I am not often at leisure, nor now^ 
to salute my friendes, yet unwillinglye to loose this op- 
^ortunitye, 1 take itt only to lett you knowe that you 
and your familye are often in my prayers. I wish the 
younge ones well, though they isouclAiafe not to write to 
mee. As for Dick, I doe not much ejepect itt from him^ 
knowinge his idlenesse; but I am angry with my daughter 
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as promise breaker. Pray you tell her soe, but I h<^e 
she will redeeine herselfe. ... It has pleased the Lord to 
*give us (since the taking of Wex^rd and Rosse) a good 
intere^l in Munste^ by the access of Cork and Youghall^ 
which are both submitted. Their Conimissioners are 
now with mee. Divefse* other lesser garrisons are come 
in alsoe. The Lord is wondgrful in* these thinges, it's 
his hand aloune does them. O that all the praise m^ht 
be ascribed to him. I have been craasie in my health, 
but the Lord is pleased to suttaine mee, 1 begg your 
prayers, 1 desire you to call upon my Sonn to minde the 
thinges of God more and nfore ; Alas ] what profit is 
there in the thinges of this World ? except they bee . 
enjoyed in Christ, they are snares. I wish he may 
enjoy his Wife soe, and shee him ; I wish I may enjoy 
them both soe. My service to my dc^re Sister, Cozen 
Ann, iny blessinge to my ('hildren, and love to my Cozen 
Barton and the rest. Sir I am your affectionate Brother 
and Seivant, • • O. Chomwell.^' 

On tlie 15th of August Cromwell reached Dublin. 
He allowed his men two weeks to prepare for the labours 
of the campaign. Three-fourths of the island acknow- 
ledged at this time Ormond’s sway. Ir^ the course 
of tjje carnpSign of the past year, he had reduced 
Drogheda, Dundalk, Newry, Carlingfoid, and Trim, 
and had expelled Monk out of^dreland. Dublin, the 
capital, and Den yin the north, held out against him 
alone. For his first object of attack, Cromwell selected 
Drogheda. 

Ormond had placed it in a good state of defence, and 
furnished it with a garrison of two or three thousand 
of his best troops. On the 3d of Septfmber, Crom- 
well had completed his batteries. On the 10th, he sent 
in a summons to the governor to surrender. It was 
rejected. The next day he effected a breach, and se^ 
about taking the place by storm. This was on the lOth 
of September. Twice CVomweirs forces mounted the 
breach, and twice they were repelled. Observing this, he 
led himself the tliird assault, and was victorious. The 
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e^my had thrown nj) three intrench ments within the 
walls. They defended every inch of gronud^ an<^ 
fought bravely and dfaperately at the corner of every 
street. The blood Recoils frotn the horror that ^mains 
to be told. The reader would disbelieve it, unless he 
heard it, as it were, from Cromwlbirs own lips. 

Let him take it, then, from them. After describ- 
ing^ in a despatch written on the spot, the desperate 
resistance of the enemy, admitting that through the 
advantages of the placed and the courage God was 
pleased to give the defenij^ers, our men were forced to 
retreat quite out of the breach, not without some con- 
siderable loss;” — he adds that, his veterans were in- 
duced to make a second attempt, vrherein,” says he, 
“ (rod was pleased to animate them so, that they got 
ground of the erfemy, and by the goodness of God forc- 
ed him to quit his intrenchments , and after a very hot 
dispute, the enemy having both horse and foot, and we 
foot only within the Walls,^ the enemy gave ground, and 
our men became masters.*’ Then he adds, having ef- 
fected a passage for his cavalry jiitq the town, ‘‘ the 
enemy letreated, diverse into the Mill-Mount, a place 
very strong, .and of difficult access, being exceeding high, 
having a good graft, and strongly palisahoed ; the go- 
vernor, Sir Arthur Ashton, ami diverse considerable 
officers being there, (Rir men getting up to them, were 
ordered by me to put them all to the sword ; and in- 
deed, being in the heat of action, I forbade, them to 
upare any chat were in arms in the town, and I think that 
night they pui to the sword about two thousand mm. 
Diverse of the officers and soldiers being fled over the 
bridge into tlh; tuber part of the town, where about one 
hundred of them possessed St Peter’s church steeple, 
some the west gate, and others a strong round tower 
Upcxt the gate, called St. Sunday, — theise being summon- 
ed to yield to mercy, refused ; whereupon I ordered 
the steeple of St Peter’s church to be fired. The next 
day the other two towers were summoned, in one of 
which was about six or seven score, but they refused to 
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yield themselves ; and we, knowing that hunger miiit 
compel them, set only good guards to secure them from 
running away, till their stoma(|}i6 were come down. 
From one of the ^ said towers, nBtwithstanding their 
ecmdition, they killed and wounded sont^ of our men ; 
when they submitted, officer4t were knocked on the 
heady and every tenth man of^tfte sqWers killed^ and the 
rmt shipped for the Barhadoes ; tlie soldier^an the othmr 
tower w'ere all spafed, as to their lives only, and Slip- 
ped likewitte for the Barhadoms. I believe all the friars 
were knocked, on the head promiscuously hut two, the one 
of w'hich was Father Peter 'faaf, brother to the Lord 
Taaf, whom the soldiers took the ne^'t day and made an 
end of ; the other was taken in the round tower, und^ 
the repute of lieutenant, and when he understood that 
the oificers in that town had no quarter* he confessed he 
was a friar, hut that did not save himf 

In a subsequent passage of the i^me dispatch, he 
offers in apparent extenuatio« oF 'diia horrible deed, the 
fact that the barbarous wretches whom he put to the 
sword, had imbrued their handSi in much innocent 
blood, alluding to the inassacie which disgriwjed the 
insurrection of J()4l. But had infant^ or women 
done this ? ft)r infants and women perished neyv in 
Drogheda. Nor is it true that the defenders of Drog- 
heda were chiefly Irish. LiidIo%(, on the contrary as- 
sures us, that when C’romwell arrived at Dublin, the 
royalists put most of their army into their garri- 
sons ; having placed three or four thousand of the best 
of their men, being mostly English, in the town of Tre- 
dagh, [so Drogheda was then called], and made Sir 
Arthur Ashton governor thereof.'’ The# same author 
mentions, that when the place was taken, the slaugh- 
ter continued all that day and the next ; which extraor- 
dinary severity, I presume, was used to discourage other^ 
from making opposition f 

This was the real secret of Cromwell’s present po- 
licy. It had no relation to the future condition of Ire- 
land, as a civil state, but purely and solely to a matter 
of convenience of liis own. lie wished to reduce the 
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dliuntry with all posaihle dispatch^ utmeceaftciy 

dek) 6 and trouble, and get back as soon as lie could to 
his great designs in jp^ngland. * 

In a subsequent ^letter on the sanje subject indeed he 
confesses thi^ I am persuaded/* he says, that 
this is a righteous judgment W'God, upon these bar- 
barous wretches ^l^o have embrued their hands in so 
much inno^nt blood, and that it will tend to prevent the 
effheion of blood for the future; which aie the satis- 
factory giounds to such actions which otherwise cannot 
but work remorse and regret. And nov give me leave 
to say how it comes to pa^s that this wmrk is wrought. 
It was set upon some of our hearts that a great thing 
should be done, not by power or might, but by the epirit 
of God ; and is it not clearly that which caused your 
men to storm sc^ courageouidy ? It was the spirit of (rod 
who gave your men courage and took it away again, 
and gave the enepiy courage and took it away again, 
and gave your men tourai^re again, and therewith this 
happy success ; and therefore ft good that God alone 
have all tfu^ ghryf 'Well had it been for Cromwell and 
his fame, if, of such deeds as these, he could have 
handed o\cr^from himself th* glory! 

H^s anticipations were well fountled a^ to the result. 
He ])asse(l on from tower to castle ni a species of grim 
and bloody tiiumph. «*Each and all opening their gates 
before him. At last he reached Wexford, and here 
opposition having Oeen offered, anotlier deluge of blood • 
was offered up to the convenience of the governor, and 
the barbarous anti-catholic yiassions of his soldiers. 
In his dispatch he reckons, that there were lost of 
the enemy njtb many less than 2000 while of the 
besiegers not twenty were killed. “ This,” he adds^ 
is not without cause deeply set to our hearts, we 

* The Bamc rule precisely was followed here ns at Drogheda. No dis- 
tinction was in ide between the armed f>oldicr and the detenctitss towns- 
man Even women were put to the edge of the sword. Three hundred 
of the latter flocked round the great cross whicl. stood in the street, hop- 
ing that Christian soldiers would be far sotttned by sight of that 
♦ mWemof nieriy as to spare the lives W unreshting women, but the 
victors, enraged at such superstition, and regarding it perhaps as a proof 
that they were Unman catholics, and therefore lit objects ol military Airy, 
rushed forward and put them all to death. 
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4Qtcu^*«.bleiter to this place than so greal^a 
•ruin,” From Wexford he passed to Rosse, which 
surrendered to him after three ^days.* Cork, Kin- 
laale, and Youghal Jiad sunrendered^to his officers. On 
the tc^th of November,- he set himselS down before 
Waterford, but on thft Sighth day found himself ob- 
liged to break up the siege. ,He more successful 
at Dungarvan ; but at this place had the ndsfortuna to 
lose by sudden sickness his lieutenant-gCncral, Mi* 
chael Jones, to whom 4reton,awdth admirable modesty, 
« had given way , on observing his greater knowledge of 
the country and the service.* The manner in which 
Cromwell expresses himself on this occasion is worthy 
of record. “ The noble lieutenant-general, whose fingev^ 
to our kuomlegef never ached in all these ejppeditiom, 
fell sick, upon a cold taken in our late Vet march, and 
ill accommodation, arid went to Dungarvan, where, 
struggling some four or five days witl^a fever, he died, 
having run his course with m mdch honour, courage 
and fidelity, as his actions better speak, than my pen. 
What Kngland lost hereby is above* me to speak; 1 am 
sure I lost a noble friend and companion in labours. 
You see how (rod mingles out the cup to usc*' 

Cromwell diH not enter winter quarters in Ireland 
till late, and he left them early. At the end of January 
he reopened the campaign. Its kiorroTS have no in. 
terest, and can* teach no lesson. Suffice it to say, that 
Fethard, Callen, Gowran, and Kilkenny, surrendered*!!! 
quick succession. Ills last undertaking was against 
Clonmel, and here he met with a gallant resistance.t 
Eager, however, to return to England, be listened to a 

• • 

* A circuuifitance claimR our notice in the terms of this surrender, 
which proves how thoroughly Cromwell had now entered Into reheanmi 
for the protectorate. He consented to give up the town on conditkin of 
being permitted to march out with the honours of war, and to assure the 
inhabitants that their private property would be rea|>ected. An attempt 
was made to secure the free exercise of religion, on the usual plea of 
liberty of conscience. Cromwell replied, 1 meddle not with any man's 
conscience; but if by Uberty^qf conscience- you mean a lilterty to ‘e*er<^e 
the masSy I judge it best to use plain dealing, and to let you know, where 
the parliament of England have po^er. that will not be allowed o£** 
t An eminent commander, who assisted in the actioo, reported : '* We 
VOL, VI, ^ T 
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granted an honourable capitulation, appointed 
1 reton lord^deputy, and saOed for England. 

Some extracts fropa Cromweirs ^spatches will fitly 
close this brief 6ketl*h of tliis terrible Irisli government. 
They are, in ^the main, masterly documents, and should 
not be lost sight of in any att2;m]^t to illustrate his cha- 
racter. ' r 

thus describes the march from Dublin to Wex- 
ford : — The army marched from Dublin, about the 
83d of September, intocthe county of Wicklo, where 
the enemy had a garrison about fourteen miles from# 
Dublin, called Killingk^rick, which they quitting, a 
company' of the army was put therein. From thence 
4he army marched through almost a desolated country, 
up til it came to a passage over the river Doro, about 
a mile above *ihe castle of Arckio, the first seat and 
honour of the Marquessc of Ormond’s family, which 
bee had strongly, fortified, but was upon the approach of 
the army quitted. 41ersfn we left another company of 
foot. From thence the army marched towards Wex- 
ford, where in the "way was a strong and large castle, 
at a «town called Limerick, ?ne aiitienl seat of the 
Esmond’s,, where the enemy had a strong garrison, 
which they burnt and quitted the day<hefore our com- 
ming thither. From thence we marched towards Ferns, 
an episcopal seat, ^here was a castle, to which I sent 
Col, Reynolds with a party to summon it, whicli ac. 
COfdingly he did, and it was surrendeked to him ; where 
we having put a company advanced the army to a pas- 
sage over tile river Slane, which runs down to Wexford, 
and that night marched into the fields of a village called 
Eniscorfy, belonging to Mr. Robert Wallip, where wai 
a strong castle very well manned and provided for by 
dae enemy, and close under it a very fair house belong- 
ing to the same worthy person. A monastery of Fran- 


foitnd in Clonmel the stoutett enemv that oar army haa encountered in 
Ireland ; and it ia ray Opinion, and that of many more, that no atorm of 
60 long eontmuance. and lo gallantly contended, has been seen in these 
wars, either lo England or Ireland.*' 
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ciscan Fryars, the conaidetablest in all freland, 
away the night before we came. We summoned tbe 
castle, and they refused to yields at the first, but upon 
better consideratiqp, they were willing to deliver the 
place to us, which accordingly they dkV, leaving their 
guns, arms, ammunitlbn* and provisions behind them/* 
The siege and massacre of \yexforcf are given under his 
strong and rough hand, thus. After repeating the den^and 
for surrender and the governor s refusal, the despatch pro- 
ceeds : — Whilst these papeta were passing between us, 

I sent the lieut.-gen. with a party of dragoons^ horse and 
foot, to indeavour to reduce ftieir fort, which lay at tbe 
mouth of their harbour, about ten miles dislante from , 
us, to which he sent a troupe of dragoons; but the ene- 
my quit their fort, leaving behind them about seven 
great guns, betook themselves by the UMp of their boot 
to a frigot of 12 guns lying i# the harbour, within ca- 
non ^ot of the fort. The dragoons possessed the fort, 
and some seamen belonging yoifr fleet comraing hap., 
pily in at the same time, they bent their guns at the 
frigot, and she immediately yieldecl to mercy both her- 
selfe, the soldiers thatliad been in the fort, and the sea- 
men that manned her : and whilst our men»were in her, 
the towne not tnowing what had happened, sent another, 
veseell to her, which our men also tooke. The governor 
of the towne having obtained frofti me a safe conduct 
for the four persons (mentioned in one of the papers) to 
come and treat with me about the surrender of ihe towne, 

1 expected they should have done so ; but in stead 
thereof, the earl of Castlehaven brought to their relief on 
the north side of the river, about five hundreed foot, 
which occasioned their Tefusall to send <»uf any to treat, 
and caused me to revoke my safe conduct, not thinking 
it fit to leave it for them to make use of it when they 
pleased. Our canon being landed, and we having re- 
-XDOved all our quarters to the soutli east end of the town 
near tbe castle ; it was generally agreed that we shotdd 
bend the whole strength of our artillery upon the castle, 
being persuaded that if we got the castle, the town 

T 2 
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wbuld easily follow. Upon Thursday the 11 instant 
(our batteries being finished the night before) we beg^ 
to play betimes in the^naorning, and having spent near 
a hundred shot, the governor s stonu^ck came down, and 
he sent to me fo give leave for four persons intrusted by 
him, to come unto me, and ofF^ terms of surrender, 
which 1 condescending t(\ tw'o field officers with an al- 
derman of the town, and the captain of the castle, 
brought out the propositions inclosed, which for their 
abominableness, manifestffig also* the impudency of the 
men, I thought fit to present to your view, together 
with my answer, which indeed had no effect : — for whilst 
I was preparing of it, studying to preserve the town 
iVom plunder, that it might be of the more nse to you 
and your army, the captain who was one of the com- 
missioners, beinj; fairly treated, yielded vp the cmtle to 
va : upon the top of whith our men no sooner appeared, 
but the enemy qwtted the walls of the town, which our 
men perceiving, raua^iolefitly upon the town with their 
ladders, and stormed it. And when they were come 
into the market place, the eneni^ making a stiff resist- 
ance, dur forces brake them, mid then put aU to the 
eu'ord that eejue in their way. Two hoatfalh of the enemy 
attetiejdiny to escape, hemg overprest with9i ambers, sunk, 
whereby were drowned near three hundred of tfiem, I 
believe in all there wu? lost of the enemy not many less 
than two thousand, and I believe not twenty of yours 
killed from first to last of the siege ; and indeed it hath 
not wilhoui cause been deeply set upon our hearts, that 
we intending better to this place than so great a ruin, 
hoping the town might he of more use to you and your 
army ; yet GhxP would not have if so, but by an unex- 
pected providence, in his righteous justice, brought a 
just judgment upon them, causing them to become a 
prey to the souldier, who in their pyracies had made 
prayes of so many families, and made with their bloods 
to answer the cruelties which they**had exercised upon 
the lives of divers poore protestants, two of which I 
have been lately acquainted with. About seven or eight 
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score poor protestants were by them put into an M 
v^sel, which being as some say bulged by them, the 
vessell sunke, and they were all presently drowned ia 
the harbor. The c^her was thus : tliey put divers poor 
protestants into a Chappcl, which since Jjhey have used 
for a masse house ancP A which one or more of their 
priests were now killed, whe^ they *were famished to 
death. . . . The souldiers got a very good booty in this 
place, and had they had opportunity to carry their 
goods over the river, • whilst#we besiep;ed it, it would 
have been much more. 1 could have wished for their 
own good, and the good of tlte garrison, they had been 
more moderate. Some things which vrere hot easily 
portable, we hope we shall make use of to your behoof 
There are great quantities of iron, hides, tallow, sj^lt, 
pipe, and barrell staves, which are unde? comnussioner’s 
hands to be secured. We believe there are neer a 
hundred cannon in the fort, and qlsewhere ia and 
about the town : here is likewise very good ship- 

ping ; here are three vessells, one of them of 34 guns, 
which a week’s time would fit to s^a ; there is another 
of about guns, very near ready likewise ; and one 
other frigot of guns, upon the stocks, madq for sailing, 

which is built 'Ap to the u]»permost deck ; for her h|ind- 
somenesse sake, I have appointed the workmen to finish 
her, here being niatetialls to do itjrdf you or the council 
of state shall approve thereof. The frigot also taken by 
the fort, is a most excellent vessell for sailing, besides 
divers other ships and vessells in the harbour. This 
town is now so in your iiow'er, that the former inhahiu 
ants, I believe scarce one in twenty, can challenge any 
property in their houses. Most of then© arc run away, 
and many of them killed in this service ; and ii were to 
he wuhedj that an honest people would come and plant 
Ji£re,vdtereare very good houses and other accommodations 
fitted to their hands, and may by your favor he made of 
encouragement to tfunrn ; as also a scale of good trader 
both inward and outward, and of marvellous great ad» 
vantage in the point of the herring and other fishing^ 
T 3 
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Thfe town is pkasa^ly seated and stt^ng^ having a 
rampart of earth whin the wall^ near fifteen fo#t 
thick. Thus it hath pleased God to give into your 
hands this other mercy, for which, as for all, we pray, 
God may have^all the glory, ^ndeed your instruments 
are poor and weak, and can io*" nothing hut through 
believing, and that io the (pft of God also.’* 

that despatch we see some glimpses of CroniweD’s 
wiser policy — but the mind revolts from the price at 
which he would have pur^ased the advantages of such 
a scheme. In the follow'^’ng he describes very forcibly 
the rare occurrence of an incidental engagement with the 
enemy. — Wee having left diverse sicke men, both 
horse and foote, at Dublin, hearing many of them were 
recovered, sent them orders to march fip to us, which 
accordingly they did. Comming to Arcklo on Munday 
the first of this instant, being about 350 horse and about 
800 foote, the enemy hearing of them (through tlie great 
advantage they havt* in' point of intelligence), drew 
together a body of horse an<l foot, ncarc S,000, which 
Inchequeen commanded There^ went also with this 
party S?ir Tho^ Armstrong, Gol. Tievor, and most of 
their great llantors. We sent 15 or l(i Troops to their 
rescue near eight houres too late. It pleased God we 
sent them word by a ^nearer way, to march close, and 
Ije circumspect, aiid^to make what haste they could 
to Wexford, by the Sea side. They had marghed near 
18 cniles, and were come within 7 miles df Wexford 
(the foot being miserably wearyed), when the Enemy 
-gave the scouts of the rear guard an alarum : whereupon 
they immediately drew up in the best order they could 
upon the san*d^; the sea on the one hand, and the rocks 
on the other; where the enemy made a very furious 
charge, overbearing our horse with their numbers, (which, 
as some of their Prisoners confesso, w^as 1500 of their 
best horse,) and forcing them in some disorder backe to 
the foote. Our foote stood, forbearihg their firing till the 
enemy was come almost within pistoll shot, and then let 
fly very full in the faces of them, whereby some of them 
began to tumble, the rest running oif in a very great 
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disorder^ and faced not about untill they got abopre 
mjiskett shot off. . Upon this our hbrse tooke incourage* 
ment, drawing up againe^ bnngi{|g up some foote^ tf 
flank them. And a Gentleman of oHrs, that had charged 
through before^ being amongst them undiscerned^ having 
put his si^all into his^hat^ as they did^ tooke his op- 
portunity and came off, letting ou^ tnen know that the 
enemy was in great confusion and disorder, and that if 
they could attempt another Charge, he was confident Jood 
might be done on thena. It pteased God to give our Men 
courage, they advanced, and falling upon the enemy, 
totally routed them, took twb colours and divers Pri- 
soners, and killed divers upon the place jAid in the 
pursuite. I do not hear that we have two Men kille^}, 
and but one mortally wounded, and not live that are 
taken prisoners.” ' 

In a subsequent letter, having described other over- 
whelming successes, the lord lieuten^pt, who had pro- 
bably, at the instant, a string tonception upon him 
of the purposes for which he already panted to be in 
England, subjoins these extraoulinary reflections: — 
Sir, what can be salU in these things ? Is it, an arme 
of flesh that hath done these things ? Js it the wis- 
dome, and ctwnsell, or strength of men ? It Ja the 
Lord onely. God will curse that man and his house 
that dares to think otherwise. 4vr, you see the worke 
is done by a divine leading. God yets into the hearts of 
mm and persuades them to come unto you, I teUyou 
a considerable part of your army is fitter for an hospital, 
than the field : if the enemy did not know it, I shouM 
have held it impoliticke to have writ this ; they know it, 
yet they know not what to doe, I hunjbJy beg leave to 
offer a word two. 1 beg of those that are faithful that 
they give Glory to God. 1 wish it may have influence 
upon the hearts and spirits of all those that are now in 
place of government,, in the greatest trust, that they 
may all in heart draw neare to God ; giving him glory 
by bolinesse of life and conversation ; that these un- 
speakable mercies may teach dissenting Brethren on all 
T 4 
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to agree, at least in praising God. And if the 
Father of the Family be so kind, why should there he 
mch jarring^, and heaift-burnings amongst the Children ? 
And if it will not bt received that tl)e8e are the seales 
of God’s apprcjJ^ation of your great change of Govern- 
ment, v)hich indrf'd vuts no *7ntro yoiint^ than thoae 
vi^orieft and snrce^s{>fi arc^mnty — yet let them wdth us 
say (even the most unsatisf jI heart amongst them) 
thar both are the righteous judgements and mighty 
worhes of God ; that he It^th puUed the mighty from 
his seat, who calls to arx accmint innocent blood; that 
he thus breakes the cnemitVs of his (’huveh in )»ieces ; 
and let th^in not Ixi sullen, but praise the Lord, and 
tljirike of us as they please, and we shall be satisfied ; 
and pray for them and wait, pon our God ; ami we 
hope we shall setke the welfare and peace of our native 
country : and the Lord give them liearts to do so too. 
Indeed Sir, 1 was^, con strained in my Howells to wiitc 
this much.’’ • i 

Our last extract shall be taken from a very elaborate 
dispatch descriptive of some of the laler incidents in the 
campaigii ; — “I marched from /ioghill Castle over the 
Sheiver with^very much difficully, and from thence to 
Fethajfd, almost in the heart of tlie eonnty*'of Tipp.erary, 
where was a garrison of the enemy. I’hc town is most 
pleasantly seated, lur.i^g a very good wail with round 
and square bulwarks, after the old manner of forti- 
fications, \V^* came thither in the nigJit, and indeed 
were very much distressed by sore and tempestuous 
wind and raino. After a long march, we knew not veil 
how' to dispose of ourselves, but finding an old ahby in 
the suburbs, am^ ^ome eabbins, and poore. houses, we 
got into them, and had opportunity to send them a 
summons. They shot at my Trumpet, and would not 
listen to him for an bourns space ; but having some 
officers in our party which they knew, I sent them, to 
let them Icnow I was there with a. good part of the 
army. We shot not a shot at them, but they were very 
angry, anrf fired very earnestly upon us, telling us, that 
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it was not a time of night to send a summons : but 
in the end, the governor was willing to send out two 
commissioners, I think rather to sfe whether there waH 
a force sufficient to, force him, thcff to any other end. 
After almost a whole ni^jht silent in treaty, the towne 
was delivered to mefhe next morning upon terms, 
which we usually call hono|^ble,» which 1 was ^ 
wilUngcr to give, because 1 had little? alK)Vc 200 fjot, 
and needier ladders nor guns, nor any thing else to 
force them that night, ^fhercbling about seventeen com- 
panies of the Ulster foot in (’asbel, above five miles 
from thence, they (j nit it in* some disorder, f ul the 
soverigne and the aldermen since sent to me ^ petition, 
desiring that 1 would ])rotect them, wdiieh 1 have als(» 
made a quarter. IVorn thence 1 marched tosvar;!? 
('alien, hearing tluil ('ol. Keynolds ivas*ther(' ujlh the 
party before mentioned ; wdien J came tbither I found he 
had falleuupon the enemy s horse, and routed them, heirig 
about 100, with his tbriorne, *)ok fti\ Lord of OssoryV 
capt -lieiitc'nanl , and another lieutenant of horse, pri- 
soners ; and one of tJiose \vho betrayeil our garrison of 
Kniscorfy, wdioin we hanged. 7'he enemy had jic^sessed 
thieo castles in the town, one of them heb>r' 4 >ing to one 
Butler, v(Ty ctflisiderable, the other two had ab(mUl(X> 
or 120 men in them, winch he attiinpted, and they 
refusing conditions seasonably ofNred, were put all to 
the sword. Indeed some of your soldiers did attempt 
very notably in this seivice, I doe not hear there V 4 ere 
() men of ours lost. Butler’s castle was delivered upon 
conditions for all to march away, leaving their aiim^ 
hehiiide them ; wherein I have placed a company of 
foot, and a troop of horse, under the ccRmnand of iny 
lord C'olvil, the place being six miles from Kilkenny. 
Urom hence col, Reynolds was sent with his regiment to 
remove a garrison of the enemies from Knocktofer 
(being the w'ay of our communication to Ross^, which 
accordingly he did. •We marched back with tft rest of 
the body to Fethard and Cashel, where we are i^w quar- 
tered, having good plenty both of horse meat aud.mau’s 
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miet for a time ; and being* indeed, we may say, even 
almost in the heart and bowells of the enemy, ready to 
attempt what God shfdl next direct And blessed be his 
name only for this* good successe ; and for this, that 
wee doe not hpde that our men are at all considerably 
sicke upon this expedition, thdu^i indeed it hath been 
Y My blustering wither. 

I had almost forgot one businesse. The major- 
genWal was very desirous to gaine a passe over the 
Shewer, where indeed wtJ had ‘none but by boat, or 
when the weather served ; wherefore on Saturday in 
the evening, he marched '^ith a party of horse and foot 
to Arsinufn, where was a bridge, and at the foot of it a 
strong castle, which he, about four o’clock the next 
morning, attempted, killed about thirteen of the enemies 
outguard, lost hfiit two men, and eight or ten wounded. 
The enemy yeelded the place to him, and nre are pos- 
sessed of it, beii^g a very considerable passe, and the 
nearest to our passe at Ca^)poquin over the Black-water, 
whither we can bring guns, ammunition, or other things 
from Youghall by Water, and over this passe to the 
army. The county of Tipperary have submitted to 1500/. 
a month contribution, although, they have six or seven of 
the ejiemies garrisons yet upon them. . Sir, I desire 
the charge of England as to this war may be abated as 
much as may be, and*as we know you do desire out of 
your care to the commonwealth ; but if you expect 
yoty: worke to be done, (if the marching army be not 
constantly paid, and the course taken that hath been 
humbly represented,) indeed it will not be for the thrift 
of England, as far as England is concerned in the 
speedy reduction of Ireland,, The mony we raise upon 
the counties maintains the garrison forces, and hardly 
that ; if the active force be not maintained, and all 
contingencies defrayed, how can you expect but to have 
a lingering businesse of it ? Surely we desire not to 
spend 4|lihilling of your treasury, wherein our con- 
sciences ^o not prompt us. We serve you, we are 
willing^ TO be out of our trade of war, and shall hasten 
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(by God^s assistance and grace) to the end of mr 
worke^ as the laborer doth to be at his rest. This makes 
us bold to be earnest with you ^r necessary supplies^ 
that of money is, one ; and tnfte be some other 
things which inde^ 1 do not thinke fm your service 
to speak of publicklf^ Vhich I shall humbly repre* 
sent to the councell of state^ wh^^^ith 1 desire 
may be accommodated. Sir^ the lord who doth all 
these things,, gives hopes of a speedy issue to this 
businesses and I am persuaded will graciously appear 
in it ; and truly there is no feare of the strength and 
combination of enemies rounfl about^ nor of slanderous 
tongues at home : God hath hitherto fenced against 
all those, to wonder and amazement ; they are tokena 
of your prosperity and successe ; onely it will be good 
for you, and us that serve you, to f^r the Lord, to 
fear unbeleef, self seeking, confidence in an arm of 
flesh, and opinion of any instruments that they are 
other than as dry bones.” » » 

Cromwell is nowin England once more. On his arrival 
the last obstacle to his mighty hdpes was removed by 
Fairfax’s ill-fated surrender of tlie command* of the 
army ; he was appointed general in chief ; and at the 
same instant dtrccted to proceed to Scotland to induce 
rebellion there. 

Now again was seen a singular Vliange in his manner, 
such as has been noticed in die course of this work at* 
various momentous periods of his history. The conj^ift- 
mation of all his hopes and aims was at last approaching. 

1 have already observed upon the alterations of look and 
manner noticed by Ludlow. Others noticed them with 
deeper sympathy than that enthusiast! cwepublican, and 
listened, as to one indeed inspired, when he stated his 
conviction, that it was the design of the Lord, in their 
days, to deliver%is people from every burden, and that 
he was now bringing to pass what was prof^esied in 
the hundred and te#th psalm ; from the consyiktion of 
which he was often encouraged to promote bjfBtmlf the 
accomplishment of those ends which were inmeated by 
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tiK fiiiger of Providence. It was to this psalm Ludlow 
listened impatiently. Butima^^ine Harrison and Crom- 
well expounding thesp passa|ps together ! The Lord 
at thy right hand sfiiall strike through kings in the day 
of his wrath^. . . He shall fill the places with the dead 
bodies ; he shall wound the h*eads over many countries 
... The Lord shall ^end ,the rod of thy strength out of 
his Zion ; ride thou in the midM of thine erteniies . . . . 
Thi people shall be willing in the day of thy power ; 
thou art a priest for ever « 

On the 2^1d of July, Cromwell entered Scotland with 
11,000 horse and foot, coAimanded under him by gene- 
rals FleetWood, Lambert, and Whalley, colonels Pride, 
Overton, and Monk, lie found before him solitude 
and devastation.'' The Scotch clergy had described the 
English as inonAtcrs, delighting in the murder or muti- 
lation of women and children ; and ihe j>easantry 
having destroyed ^whAt they must have left, fled with 
whatever they could sremooe. CroinweH's proclamations 
and severe discipline soon re-adjusted their notions, and 
tliey either returned to their habitations or waited his 
approach.* 

The enemy made the first attack — with a parly of 
800 — on the head quarters iieaf* Musselburgh. 

After some sharp fighting, these ^^ere repulsed with 
much loss. “ Tlie tvfeiny came on,” said Cromwell in 
’a despatch to the president of the council, Avith a great 
deal of resolution, beat in our guards^ and put a regi- 
ment of horse in some disorder ; but our men speedily 
taking the alarm, charged the enemy, routed them, took 
many prisoners, killed a great many of them, and did 
execution within a quarter of a mile of Edinburgh. 
Indeed, this is a sweet beginning of your businosse, or 
rather of the Lord’s, and I believe it is not very satis- 
factory to the enemy, especially to th#Kirk party : — 
and I trust this work which is the Lord's, will prosper 
in the of his servants.*’ ^ 

Daviitteslie, a gallant and highly accomplished sol- 

* History frons Macintosh, vol vi. p 148. 
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dier, was the commander-in.chief of the Scottish army. 
No man of that day, perhaps, could have been so well 
matched against Oromwe^ Thu the latter general 
soon felt and acknojivledge^ Leslie, in a strong posi- 
tion between Edinburgh and Leith, and^with an army 
double that of Cromw^llJ harassed him, withdrew from 
the districts attempted on hi^ marflf, all possibility of 
procuring corn or cattle for his soldiery, and in fact^ by 
a series of skilful movements, obliged him at last to fall 
back upon Dunbar. A variety of movements succeeded 
this, the object of which, on the part of Cromwell, was 
to bring on a battle, which Leslie had resolved if pos- 
sible to avoid, while he meanwhile protected Edinburgh 
and destroyed Crom well's resources. At one place whera 
the small river Leith separated the camps, the English 
pushed on their lines with the intentidh of making an 
attack. The word given out was Rise, Lord !” The 
body of foot advanced within ,S0Q yards, when they 
discovered such a bog on both iheii* wings of horse that 
they could not pass over. ‘^^Thus,*' says Hodgson, 
who was there, by this very une3f[)ected hand of Pro- 
vidence were we preverfted, and had only liberty <to play 
with our cannon that evening and part ^f the next 
morning, whit4i did good execution, as we believe, 
upon them. We had very strange and remarkable 
deliverances from theirs, thou^ they played very 
hard upon us, and that with much art ; but the Lord 
suffered them not to do us much hurt ; we had ,ndt 
slain and wounded above five-and- twenty men." Crom- 
well was present in person on this occasion. He even 
headed the advanced party, and approached so near to 
the Scottish lines, that one of the enem}» fired a carbine 
at him, with the view of checking his progress. Crom- 
well upon this shouted out in sport to ^e trooper, “ that 
if he were one of his soldiers, he would cashier him 
for discharging his piece at such a distance.'* The 
man, who had formerly served in England u4br lieu- 
tenant-general Lesley, instantly recognised th^leader of 
the Ironsides, and spread the information that tne officer 
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whom he had aimed was no other than Cromwell 
himself, whom he had often seen in company with Lord 
Leven when the army was i|| Yorkshire.* 

Again Cromwell^ retreatST to Musselburgh, and had 
nearly approached that place when a body of Leslie’s 
cavalry fell upon his rear, and Ifrft him only a narrow 
outlet of escape. ' /‘By the time," wrote Cromwell, 
we had got the van-brigade of our horse, and our foot 
anti train into their quarters, the enemy was marched 
with that expedition, tha/ they fsll upon the rear for- 
lorn of our horse, and put it in some disorder ; and, 
indeed, had like to have ^engaged our rear-brigade of 
horse, with their whole army, had not the Lord, by hU 
jyrovidence, put a cloud over the moon, thereby giving 
us an opportunity to draw off those horse to the rest of 
the army, wdiich accordingly was done without any loss.” 

Leslie, thus far, had achieved an unquestionable suc- 
cess. Cromwell, again defeated in his great object of 
the campaign, once i<iore«feU back upon Dunbar, which 
he entered on the 1st of September. 

Nothing, under the circumstances, could have been 
more dangerous than this position. Dunbar, a seaport 
town, lies ip a valley surrounded on three sides by an 
amphitheatre of bills, in which there two narrow 
openings ; oue on the north, the other on the south, 
where the road pas^ from Berwick to Edinburgh. 
Of these hills, as well as of both the passes, the Scots 
were in actual possession ; and the labour of a few 
hours would have sufficed to throw up such works, as, 
with their ituperior numbers, might have defied the 
utmost exertions of their enemies.t Instead of this, 
however, Lesli^yielded, as it is said, to the fanaticism of 
the ministers in his camp, who being apprehensive lest 
the soctaries should escape from their hands, are siud 
to have compelled the general to descend from the high 
ground of which he had taken possession, in order to 
intercepts their retreat atong the coast. Cromwell him. 

# Dr, Husseirs able Life of Cromwell, 
t Lives of Eminent Commanders, vol. I. p. 382. 
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self, in his after despatch^ jastifies this statement. 
hear^'’ he ivrote^ that when the enemy marched last up 
to US; the ministers pressed their army to interpose be- 
tween us and home ; th*chief ottcers desiring rather 
that we should have way made, though it were by a 
golden bridge ^ but thactergy's oounsel pft vailed to their ^ 
no great comfort, through the goodness of God/’ 

While these fatal counsels were ^ing urged in the 
Scottish campj Cromwell in deep anxiety had his meA all 
under arms, ready to t^e advantage of the slighted move 
in Leslie's position. His own feelings, at the moment, 
he has himself described: — Their Qhe Soot^] whole 
army was in march after us : and indeed our drawing 
back in this manner, with the addition of three ney 
regiments added to them, did much heighten their 
confidence, if not presumption and urogancy. The 
enemy that night we perceived gathered towards the 
hills, labouring to make a perfect interposition between 
us and Berwick ; and (havii^ ituthis posture a great 
advantage, through his l^'tter knowledge of the country) 
which he effected by , sending a considerable parly to.the 
strait pass at Coppejapath ; where ten men to, hinder 
are better than forty to make their way, ^ And truly 
this was an ex'>gent to us, whereby the enemy rcprc^ched 
us with that condition the parliament’s army was in 
when it made its hard conditii^s with the king in 
Cornwall. By some reports that have come to us, they 
had disposed of us and of their business, in sufficient 
revenge and wrath towards our persons, and had swal- 
lowed up the poor interest of England, believing that 
their array and their king would have marched to 
London without any interruption, it b^ng told us, we 
know not how truly, by a prisoner we took die night 
before the fight, that their king was very suddenly to 
come amongst them, with those English they allowed to 
be about him. But in what diey were thus lifted 
the Lord was abov^ them. The enemy lying in tl^ 
posture before mentioned, having diose advantages, fee 
lay very near Ai/n, being seneibk ef our dimivantagee^ 
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having some weahuj^ss of fleshy hut ybt consolatim 
support from the Lord himself, to our podr pedk^ faifk, 
wherein I believe not a few amongst vs ^kdrett, that 6e- 
cause of their nuKk'^rs, hSbause of their advantages, 
because of their confidence^ hecausb of otif weakness, 
bemuse of our\itrait, wr werei^n^'iib mount, and jn the 
mo'mt the Lord vxmUl be seen, and that he would find 
out a way of delwcrande and salvation for vs j and 
indeed we had our consolations and our hopes.” 

On^the night of the Sd^ Cromwell held a council of 
war. Here various schemes were urged which showed 
the extremity more than ^ught else could. The pro- 
priety of f'embarking the foot, and striving to force a 
passage for the horse, was debated ; but, the wind being 
boisterous, and tlie surf running high, the project was 
pronounced altogether inadmissible. It was next sug- 
gested, as a sort of forlorn hope, that a strong recon- 
noissance should be pushed a little before dawn, in the 
direction of the righ^j; ap/i that according to the result 
of this movement future operations should *be guided. 
This masterly thought was of course the suggestion of 
Cromwell. He had, in the conisc of the afternoon, 
observed the Scottish general bring his main strength of 
horse and artillery towards his right wing, and, witli 
the wonderful foresight that almost justified the in- 
spiration attributed tcj<him, he at once anticipated some 
false movement by which they might be able to '^at- 
tempt” the enemy. We could not well imagine,” he 
wrote, nut that tlie enemy intended to attempt upon 
us, or to place themselves in a more exact condition of 
interposition. Major-general Lambert and myself coming 
to the earl of ^Jloxburgh’s house and observing this 
posture, 1 told him 1 thought it did give us an oppor- 
tunity and advantage to attempt upon the enemy; to 
which he immediately replied, that he had thought to 
have said the same thing to me. So that it pleased the 
Lord to set this apprehension upo^ our hearts at the 
same moment. We called for colonel Monk, and showed 
him the thing ; and, coming to our quarters at night. 
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ftRcl demonstrating our apprehensions to some of 
colonels, they also cheerfully concurred.** 

' At three o'clock on the mornii^ of the 8d of Sep- 
tember, Cromwell ^was examining flosely with his glass 
every ^larler of the enemy’s position, wijh a view to the 
resolution he had takefi. * Suddenly he saw a column in 
motion down the southern pas% and,^f the instant, tossing 
his arms in the air, exclaimed with phrenzied joy — 

Lord hath delivered them ij?to our hands! 

He gave the word 4,o his ^en, and the armies met 
midway between the hills and the sea, not far from Rox- 
burgh-house. The word issued by Leslie was the 
Covenant that on the side of the parliafiientarians 
was the Lord of Hosts.** The conflict, which hegati 
with the horse, was obstinate and bloody — a fltjjce 
and terrible dispute at the point of the s^^ord. The first 
division of the English foot was overpowered and driven 
back, when Cromwell ordered up his own regiment, 
under lieu ten ant- colonel Gofi* ’.#ho iTiade their way against 
all opposition. At the point of pike,*’ wrote Crom- 
well proudly, they did repell the*stoutest regiment the 
enemy had there, inertly with the courage the Lord was 
pleased to give ;* which prorM a great (ijnaLvmenf to the 
residue of thoh- foot,'* I'he cavalry followed up this 
advantage, charged the infantry who were already out- 
flanked and deprived of their usuSft support, and carried 
confusion into the whole line. Hodgson says, one 
of the Scots brigades of foot would not yield, though at 
point of pike and hutt-end of the musket, until a troop 
of our horse charged from the one end to the other of 
them, and so left them to the mercy of the foot.** In 
truth, after the right wing was broken, tlie Scots, to 
use the language of the same writer, routed one 
another,’* and fell into the most shameful disorder."^ 
The cause of this was obvious enough. Their supe- 
riority of numbers had now changed from a gain to a 
grievous loss. Theii> front once broken, the fugitives^ ia 

• Uusscll’s Life of Cromwell. 

VOL. VI. U 
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m;l)ing over the uneven ground, trampled down tlie men 
that would in other circumstances have supported them. 

A thick fog had hitherto enveloped the scene of action. 

was just before fhe moment of victory, that the sun 
suddenly appesned upon the sea, and the voice of Cromwell 
was heard in the accent and wjth^tbe manner of one in* 
deed inspired — inspired liy the thought of a triumph 
BO ^ighty and resistless — Now let the Lori> arise 

AND HIS ENEMIES SHALL BE SCATTEHED !* 

At this a shout broke ftrth from the English soldiers 
which seemed to rend the sky, and the rout of the 
enemy was complete and fldghtful. “ The horse, says 
Hodgson,'* fled what way they could get, ours pursued 
towards Haddington; avd the General made a halt nud 
fturig the hmidred avd neecnteenth psalm ; and by the 
time they had done, their party was inci eased and ad- 
vancing ; the Scots ran and ivcro no more heard of that 
fight. The commander of our army was busy in secur- 
ing prisoners and tiie v hole bag and baggage ; and 
afterwards we returned to bless Ged in our tents like 
Issachar, for the grea\ salvation aftbrded to us that day.*' 

Cromwell, in his dispatch, written the day after 
the fight, estimated the amount of killed on , the part 
of h,’s antagonists at 3000. The prisoners were rated 
at 10,000 ; while the whole baggage and train, all 
the artillery amonnti'Yig to thirty guns, 200 colours, 
with 1.0,000 stand of arms, which fell into the 
Kacds of the English, contributed to attest the ex- 
tent of their triumph. Cromw^ell boasted also, that 
his soldiers liad the “ chace and execution'’ of the 
fugitives near eight miles; and there is little doubt 
that more niAi were slain in the flight than in tlie 


* This anecdote is fold bv captain Hodfrson. — ITif FInglish cavalry had 
charged and chaken the Scots j when “ the general himself rontea in the 
rear of our regiment, and C'lmmaiids to incline ro the left, that is, to take 
more ground to be clear of all liodien • and we did ao ; and horse and foot 
WGie engaged ail over the field, and the Scots iftil in conlusiun. And the 
sun iipncanng upon the sea, I heard Knoll sa;', * Now let t?od arise, and 
hiK uneinies stiaUhe scattered ; ’ and he followiiig us, as we slowly marched, 
1 heard lurn say, ‘ 1 profess they run/ and there was the Scots army all in 
disorder and running, buth iight wing and left, and main battle.” 
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brief struggle of the battle. This, dispatch partook 
of the extraordinary excitement of the writer after 
this memorable battle, and closA^ith a sort of spi- 
ritual admonition "to the parliament, well calculated 
to advance his aims. it please ^u/* he said, 

** to give me the leave of a few words : it is easie to 
say the Lord hath done this? it it'ould do you good 
to see and hear our poor foot go up and down niaWng 
their boast of God; But, sin it is in your hands, and 
by these eminent mercies God puts it more into 
your hands, to give glory tg him, to improve your 
power and his blessings to Ins praise. We Uiat serve 
you, heg of you not to own hot God alonv : w^ 
j)ray you own his people more and more, for they are 
the chariots and horsemen of Israel. l)is#wii yourselvd’s, 
but own your authority, and improve it to curb the 
proud and the insolent, bueli as would disturb the tran- 
quillity of England, though under^wlTat specious pre- 
tences so-ever. Reliere the oppres^sedf hear the groana of 
poor prison era in England ; he pleased’ to reform the 
nhnses of all professions • and if there be any one that 
iiiahrs many poor to niahe a few rie/i, that suits not a 
vonimonwmifth. ^ Since we came into Scotlaml, it hath 
been our desire and longing to have avoided bloo3 in. 
this biisinesse, by reason that God»bath a people her 
fearing his name, though deceivetr; and to that end 
have we oflered much love unto such in the bowels oft 
(lirist, and concerning the truth of our hearts therein 
have we appealed unto the Lord. The ministers of 
Scotland have hindered the passage of these things to 
the hearts of those to whom we intended tlj^m ; and now 
we hear that not only the deceived people, but some of 
the ministers are also fallen in the battle. This is the 
great hand of the Lord, and worthy of the consideration 
of all those who, taking into their hands the instru-. 
ments of a foolish shepherd, to wit, meddling with 
worldly policies and mixtures of earthly power, to setup 
that which they call the kingdom of Christ — which is 
neither it, nor if it were, would such means be found 
u 2 
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erfectual to that ^end — neglect or trust not to the 
word of God, the sword of the spirit, which is alone 
powerful and able fpy* the setting up of that kingdom ; 
and when trusted to, will be found effectually able for 
that end, and^.will also do it.^ This is humbly offered 
for their sakes, who have lately \oo much turned aside, 
that they might return again to preach Jesus Christ 
according to the simplicity of the Gospel, and then, no 
doubt, they ivill discover and find your protection and 
encouragement.” ' 

It was in a different and more pleasing spirit he 
wrote, op^ the same day as to the parliament, to 
his lovinge brother Tlichard IVIajor at IlUrsley.*' 
Deere Broth eu, — Havinge soc good an occasion 
as- the impartinge soc great a mercie as the Lord hath 
voutchsafed unto us in Scotland, I w’ould not omitt the 
impartiiige thereof to you, though I bee full of businesse. 
Upon AV'ednesd.'wee fought the Scottish Armic. 'J'hey 
were in number, acc(»rdHige to all computation, above 
twentyc thousand, wee haully eleven thousand, havinge 
great sicknesses upon our Arn^h'. After much apeal- 
inge to (rod, the fight lasted above an bower. We 
killed (as itiost thiiike) three thousand, tooke meere ten 
thoifsand prisoners, all their traine, about thirtye gunns, 
great and smale. b^'sides bullet, match, and powder, 
very considerable ofiicers, about two liundred colors, 
above Um thousand armes. Lost not thirtye men. This 
is the Lord’s (hxnng, and it is marvelous in our eyes. 
Good Sb give God all the glory, stir up all yours, and 
all about you to doc soe ; pray for your affectionate 

Brother, O. Cromwell 1 desier my love may bee 

presented to my deere sister and to all your familie. I 
pray ivJl Doll I doe not foryet her ^lor her little hrntt ; 
ahe writes very eunninfflyc and coinplemen tally to mee ; 
I expect a letter of plaine dealinge from her. She is 
too modest to tell me whether she hrerdes or not. I wish 
a blessinge upon her and her husband. The Lord make 
them fruittfull in all that's good. They are att leisure to 
write ofterif hut indeed they are both idle and worthie of 
blame.** 
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Nor should the opportunity be lost of presentkig 
here, in connection with Cromweirs greatest triumph, 
and on the eve of his greatesl^ crime, some further 
evidence from th^se private souftes, of his gentle 
and affectionate 
mily. 

Shortly after the battle, h^ wife wrote to him thus* 
The allusions to the great officers of state whonr^she 
fears he is about to estrange himself from, possess much 
interest, and the entirti wordftig of the letter is in ac- 
cordance with the writer’s modest and amiable history. 

My Dbahibt, — I wonder®you should blame me for 
writing noe oftnir, ir/ien 1 have .vent thre Jftr one. !• 
canenot but think they are miscarid. Truly if 1 kne^ 
my one hart, 1 should ase soune neglect myself asg to 
. . . the least thought towards yon. In doing of it, I 
must doe it to myself. Jinf when I do irrtf, my dear, 
I ,sefdome have any .satis fa cl ore an,mmn, vduch makne me 
think my vjritirig is slitcd, af vwH it mae ; hut yett I 
cannot hat think your Jove cover, se, my wcaJenisis and 
infirrnetes. I should rojoyse to hear your desire in see- 
ing mee, hut I desire to submit to the providens of (iod, 
howping» tlie Lord, hone hath separated ms, and hath 
oftune brought^us together agaiie, will in heis good time 
bring us agane, to the pra.‘jse of bis name. Truly my 
lif is hut half a lif in your ab.seh%(*, — did not tbe Lord 
make it up in heiinsclf, which 1 must acknoleg to tbe 
prase of hcis grace. I would you would think Iff tucrit 
sometims to your dvare frend me Lord Chef JustCft, of 
horn I have oftune put yon in mind: a^id truly ^ my deare, 
if you would theuk of v'hat I put you in mind of sunie, 
it might he of asc much purpose asc*others, writtiug 
sumetimes a letter to the President^ and .sometims to the 
Spoiker. Indeid, my deare, you cannot think tbe rong 
you doe yourself in 'the wbant of a letter, though it 
wer but seldoine. I pray think of, and soe rest yours in 
all faitbfulnise. • Elizabeth Cuouiwell.” 

The same tender and gentle tone pervades Cromwell’s 
letters to her. Mv Dekhest, — I could nfot satisfie my- 
V 3 
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s^Ife to omitt this poast, although I have not much to 
write, yet indeed Hove towHtetomydeere, who is very much 
in my hart. It joys/ nee to heere thy soule prospereth; 
the Lord increase* his favors to thc^ more and more. 
The great goo^J thy soule can wish is that the Lord lift 
upon thee the light of his Count'enance, which is better 
than life. The Lo«id bl«sse all tby good councell and 
exajnple to those about thee, and heere all tby prayers, 
and accept thee alwayes. I am glad to heere thy Sonn 
and Daughter ar with th^e. I hope thou wilt have some 
good opportunitye of good ad visit to him. Present my 
duty to my mother, my live to all the Familye. Still 
pray for tliine, O. Cromwell.^’ 

' Other letters belong also to this date which, while 
they let in liglit upon the kindest and most private 
corner of Cromwe’t^^s heart, bring out into still more 
distinct shape the suggestion I have ventured concern- 
ing his son, 'I'ho first is to Richard hirnst-lf. 

“ Dick Cromwell, — ^ 1 take your letters kindlye. 
I like expressions when they come plain f ye from the heart j 
and are not sfrnijned nor affected,, I am persuadeti it’s 
the Lord's mercye to place you where you are ; 1 wish 
you may ov\ne itt and be thankefull, fulfillingfr all rela- 
tions*. to the Glory of- God. Seeke the Lord and his 
face continually, lett this bee the businesse of your life 
and stiength. And fett all thinges bee subservient and 
in order to this. You canott finde, nor behold the face 
of ^5od hut in Christ, tlierefore labor to knowe God in 
Christ, v’Cti the Scripture makes to bee the sum of all, 
even life externall. Because the true knowledge is not 
literall or speculative, but inward, transforniinge the 
minde to itt, it^. iinitinge to, and participatinge of the 
Divine nature (2 Pet. i. 4.). Its such a knowledge 
as Paul speakes off. (Philip, iii. 8, 9, 10.)' How 
little of this knowledge of Christ is there amongst us ! 
My weake prayers shal be for you. Take heede of an 
unactive vaine spirit. Recreate y Our self e v)* S Walter 
Raughleyes Historie ; its a hodye of historie, and will 
add much m&rc to your understandinge than fragments 
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o/ sforie» Intend to understand the estate 1 have settled : 
its your concernment to knowe itt all, and how it stands. 

I have hnretofore a^ffered much ^ too much trmtmgc 
others, I know Brother Maiw^il be lielpfull to you 
in all this. You will thinke (perhapft) I^need not advise 
you to love your The Lord teach you how to 

doe itt, or else itt will be c^pne ilfavouredly. Though 
Marrmge bee noe instituted Saeramefit, yott vsher^ the 
undefiknl bed is, and love, this Union aptly resembles 
Christ, and his Chmrch. €f you can truly love your 
Wife, what docth Christ beare to his Churcii and every 
poorc soule therein, whoe g#ve himselfe for itt and to 
itt. Commend mee to your Wife ; tell hef I entyrely 
love her, and rejoy ce in the goodnesse of the Lord "to 
her. J wish her every way fruitful!. I thanke iiei; for 
her lovingc letter. 1 have presenloif my love to my 
Sister and Cozen Ann, etc. in niy letter to iny Brother 
Maior. I would not have him alterjiis affaires because 
of my debt. My purse is am hi^, my present thoughts 
are hut to lodge such a sum for my two little gyrles : its 
in his hand m urll as any where, I shall not he 
wantinge to accomotlate him to his minde. I would not 
have hjpi sollicitous. Dick, the Lord blesse you every 
way. I rest, lovinge Father, CL C ’ROMiVKLL/' 
To Mr. Major he again writes in the old mingled strain. 

Dekre Brothkr, — The exAedinge croude of busi- 
nesse 1 liad att London is the best excuse I can make for 
my silence this way. Indeed, Sir, my heart beareth me 
witnesse, I want noe affection to you or yours ; you are 
all often in my poore prayers, 1 should bee glad to heere 
how the litth bratt doth, J could chide both father and 
motlier for theire neglects of mee: I lAiowe mg sonn i^ 
idle, but I had better thoughts of Doll ; I doubt now her 
husbdhd hath spoyled her, I pray tell her soe from mee. 
If I had as good leisure as they, I should write some-- 
times. If my daughter bee breeilinge, I will excuse 
her, but not for Iks* nurserie, the Lord blesse them. I 
hope you give my Sonn good councell, I believe hee needes 
,i£> Hee is in the dangerous time of his age, and its 
u 4 
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a M?ry vaine world. O how good itt is to close with 
Christ betimes, there is nothinge else worth the looking 
after. I beseech you i>all upon him : I hoi)e you will 
discharge my dutye^iid your owne Ipve : you see how 
I am employed^ I neede pittye. I knowe what I feele. 
Great place and businesse in \ht world is not worth 
the lookinge after ; ' I, shoi^d have no comfort in mine 
but that my hope is in the Lord’s presence. I have not 
sought time ihinges^ truly I have heene vailed to them hy 
the Lord ; and therefore «am not without some good 
assurance tliat hee will inable his poore worme, and 
weake servant, to doe his and to fulfill my genera- 
tion. In Ihis I begg your prayers : desireiiig to be 
lo'/inglye remeinbred to my deorc Sister, to our Sonn and 
Dai^ghter, my Co/on Anii, and the good familye. I rest 
your affectionate ’brother, O. Cromwem..” 

The last I shall quote, however, is the most striking and 
earnest of all. Dj^eue Brother, — 1 was glad to re- 
ccave a letter from you, foi* indeed any thinge that comes 
from you is very welcome to mec. 1 believe your expecta- 
tion of my sonn’s comiilg is deferred. I wish hee may see a 
happye dcliveryc of his wdfe first, for whom I frequently 
pray. ... I h^?ere my sonn hath exceeded his alJ^^wance, 
and is, in debt ; truly 1 cannot corn end' him therein, 
wisdom requireing hi.s livinge within compasse, and call- 
ing for it at his hauvlefet Atid in jny judgment, the re- 
putation aritting from tltenre would have been more real 
hoho\ 4 r than what is attained the other way. 1 believe 
vain men will speake well of him that does ill. I desier 
to he understood that I grudge him not laudable recre- 
ations, nor (in honoa7*able carriage of himselfe in them, 
nor is any matttr of charge like to fall, to my share a 
stick with mce. Truly I can finde in my heart to allow 
him not only a sufficiency, hut more for his goodjWbMt if 
pleasure and self-satisfaction bee made the businesse of a 
mans life, soe much cost layed out uppon it, soe much 
time spent in itt, as rather answert* appetite than the 
will of God, or is comely before his Saints, I scruple to 
feed this humour ^ and God forbid that his being my sonn 
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should be his allowance to live not pleasinglye to cvr 
heavenly Father, who hath raised me out of the dust to 
what I am, I desier your faith fufeesse (hee being alsoe 
your concernment well as minejfb advise him to ap- 
prove himselfe to the Lord in his course life, and to 
search his statutes for% fule to conscience, and to seeke 
grace from Christ to enable hip to jvalke therein. This 
hath life in itt, and will come to somewhat. Whatsis a 
poore creature without this ? This will not abridge of 
lawful pleasures, but teach siich an use of them as will 
have the peace of a good conscience goiiige alonge with 
it. S*", I write what is in m^ heart ; I pray you comu- 
nicate my mind herein to my sonn, and be hre Remem- 
brancer in these thinges. Truly I love him, hee is deet^ 
to me; soe is his IFife, and for their sakes doe 1 tl^us 
write. They shall not want comfort n>or encouragement 
from 7rie, so far as I may afford it; hut indeed I can- 
not thinke I doe well tofeed-e a roluptums humour in my 
sonn, if he she,uld make plensuws the businesse of his life 
in a time when some precious saincts are bleeding mid 
hreathinge out their last for the gobd and safetye of the 
rest. Memorable is tlie speech of llrijah to David, 
2 (-hroni^xi. 11. ... S*’, T beseech you believe I beere 
say not this to%ave 7ny purse, foi 1 shall willingl^fe do 
what is convenient to satisfye his occasions as I have 
opportunitye ; but as I pray heA may not walke in a 
course not pleasing to the Lord, so think itt lyeth upon 
me to give him (in love) the best Counsell 1 may, ^ind 
know not how better to conveigh it to him then by soe 
good a hand as yours. ... S’’, 1 pray you acquaint him 
with these thoughts of mine, and remember iny love to 
my daughter, for whose sake I shall hefinduced to doe 
any reasonable thinge. I pray for her happie deliver- 
ance frequently and earnestly. ... I am sorry to heere 
my baylye in Hantshire should doe to my sonn as is in- 
timated by your letter. I assure you I shall not allowc 
any such thinge. •If there bee any suspition of his 
abuse of the woode, I desier it may be looked after and 
inquired into, that soe if thinges appear true he may hee 
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removed, although indeed 1 must needs say he had the 
report of a godly man by diverse that knew him when 
I placed him there. Jt. . Sir, I desire my hartye affec- 
tion may be presenfecl to my Sister, ;iiy Cozen Ann and 
her husband though unknown. ... I praise the Lord 
I have obteyned much mercye’iii respect of my liealth ; 
the Lord give me‘a. truly^thankfull hart. I desier your 
prayers, and rest your very affectionate brother and ser- 
vant, O. Cromwell."* 

After the victory of Dti*nbar Ciomwell occupied Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh (in which latter city the castle soon 
submitted), and spent winter in polemical discus- 
sions, in Correspondence with various ministers, in re- 
gulating the affairs of the army, in rediu‘ing certain 
email fortresses on the shores of the Firth, and in 
attempts to gam over to his cause the more violent 
members of the Scottish assembly. Meanwhile the 
parliament pouroftl honours and favours on him, and 
1 observe a letter, Uith^Ane or two interesting touches 
in it, wherein he replies to their a})plication that 
he would suffer an artist to take a sketch of his head 
for a medal in honour of his last victory. The mo- 
dest request the general sends back was not,.,'it would 
seenii granted, since the Dunbar medil by the artist 
ill question presents a very fine face of Cromwell. 

— Gentl It wa#> not a little wonder to me to see 

that you should send Mr. Symonds so great a journey 
abewt a business importinge so little as far as it relates 
to me; whereas if my poore opinion may not be 
rejected by you, 1 have to offer to that w^** 1 thinke the 
most noble end — to witt the commemoracon of that 
great rnercie att? Dunbar, and the gratuitie to the Army 
— that itt might better be expressed upon the meddall 
by engraving, as on the one side the Parliam* (w'-'h I 
heare was intended and will do singularly w^ell), so on 
the other side an Army w‘h inscription over the 
head of it — ^^The Lord of Hosts /’’ — was Of word 

♦ John Dunch, esq, of Pusey, in Berkshire; \rhere the original of this 
tetter was found and transcribed by Horace Walpole. 
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that day. Wherefore, if I may beg it as a favor Horn 
you, I most earnestly beseech you, if I may tloe it 
w^^^out offence, that it may be ; and if you thinke 
nott fitt to bave it as 1 offer, you may alter it as you see 
cause ; only I doe thinke I may truly s|y it will be verie 
thartfcfally acknowledged by me, if\you will spare the 
having my effigies in it. . . Tht gentleman’s paynes 
and trouble hither have been very great • and I, shall 
make it iny second suite unto you, that you will please 
to conferr upon hirrf that flnploym^ in yo*' service 
Nicholas Briott had before liiin. Indeed the man is 
ingeMious, and, worth ie oj^ meournyem*. 1 may not 
presume much, but if at m^ request and for my sake* 
he may obteyu this favor, 1 shall put it upon the accon!pt 
of my obligacons, are not a few,^and I hope .Bhal 
be found rcadie giatefully to acknowledge, and to 
approve myself, Gcntl. most real! scrvt, O. (Jrom- 

WELL." • 

With the advance of winter afi attack of ague seized 
Cromw'cll, but after severe suffering he rallied, and in 
time for that ill-judgpd movement of the young king 
of Scots, which bi ought on the baitle of Worcesier. 

TheB^iresb^terian army, restored to a numerous and 
most effective force, now held a strong positimi near 
Stirling. Charles II, commanded it in person. Taught 
by the fatal experience of DunU&r, however, they kept 
acting on the defensive, and could not be drawn from 
their well selected ground. As a last effort with this 
view, Cromwell, with singular daring, transported his 
army into Fife, and proceeded towards Perth, which he 
captured after a siege of t^vo days. The stratagem suc- 
ceeded in one sense, but besides ifloving the Scots 
from their stronghold, it had also induced Charles to 
adopt the plan of marching into Kngland. It is said 
that in this he yieldecl to the advice of his English fol- 
lowers, who overruled the more prudent Argyle, looked 
with contempt upob the parliament, and counted upon 
the numerical majority of the English nation as unques. 
tionably in his favour. On the 31st of July he broke 
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np®his camp near the Torwood, and on the 6th of 
August reached Carlisle. 

Cromwell was en^j^ed in the superintendence of a 
new citadel by means of w'hich he»'designed to hold 
Perth in subjection, when thf news reached him of 
the movement of the presbyterians and the king. His 
spirit rose to that cri‘sis wHh a renewal of the excite- 
menti which men noted in him at Dunbar, He wTote 
at once to London to give all necessary courage and con- 
fidence to the council aiuf citizens. After informing 
them of the meditated invasion hanging over them, he ob- 
served that^it was not out^of choice on our part ; ” and 
did not conceal his fear that it would trouble some men's 
thoughts, and occasion some inconvenience. But, he 
addc, ‘‘ this is om»- comfort, that in simplicity of hearV 
as to God, we have done to the best of our judgments, 
knowing that, if some issue were not put to this busi- 
nesse, it would occasion anotlicr winter’s war, to the ruin 
of your soldiery, for whofti the Scots are too hard in 
respect of enduring tin,* winter difficulties of this country, 
and have been under the endless v'^pense of the treasury 
of England in prosecuting this war. It may be sup- 
posed, we might have kept the enemy J’rom*<’this by 
interposing between him and England, which truly I 
believe we might ; hu^ how to remorf him out of this 
place without doing what we have done, unlesse we had 
a commanding army on both sides of the river of Forth, 
is ntft clear to us, or how to answer the inconveniences 
afore mentumed, we understand not.” He then intreats 
that the council of state would collect w^hat forces they 
could without loss of time, to give the enemy some 
check, until he should be able to overtake them. Mean- 
time, he sent Lambert at the head of the cavalry, who, 
upon joining with Harrison, whose forces were at New- 
castle, was ordered to advance through the western parts 
of Northumberland, to intercept the Scots in their 
progress through Lancashire, to watch their motions, 
straiten their quarters, impede their progress in every 
way, but not to risk a battle. 
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Charles, meanwhile, with but sorry success Jiacl 
pushed on by Kendal and Preston to Warrington, 
where, at the bridge, he received a momentary check 
from Lambert an^ Harrison. It# still forced his way, 
summoned Shrewsbury in passing, but without effect, 
and at last made far Worcester, whefe he was pro- 
claimed, according to Clargndon^ ‘King of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland. 

London, anticipating his entry almost every hour, 
gave way to fearful ^alarms* Even Bradshaw hitnself, 
it is said, lion-hearted as he was, could not among his 
private friends conceal hisf fears. Some raged against 
Cromwell, and uttered dec^ suspicions of 4iis fidelity,^ 
No one could understand his intentions, nor where Jlie 
was, nor why he had allowed an enemy to enter the 
land, when there were no troops to oii5)ose them, Both 
the city and the country, says JVlrs. Hutchinson, (by 
the angry presbyters wavering in ,their constancy to 
them and the liberties the^ihad purchased,) were all 
amazed, and doubtful of their own and the common- 
wealth’s safety. Some could ntot hide very pale and 
unmanly fears, and ^9cre in such distraction of spirit as 
much rjisturbed tlieir counsels. , 

Yet truly fliere was little need. The genius of Crom- 
well had already saved them. He had collected a tre- 
mendous force — nearly ,SO,(K%) men — and on the 
28th of August had them all in position within two 
miles of Worcester. The presbyterian force was 
greatly inferior, but the almost impregnable site of the 
city of AYorcester was an ample set-off against that cir- 
cumstance. 

Built along the right bank of tluv Severn, it defied 
immediate assault, and Charles’s officers had of course 
done their best to ii! crease its already splendid resources 
of resistance and defence. Ciomwell found the bridges 
broken, above and below ; every boat removed ; not 
even a punt to be «cen ; and in the extensive line of 
fires above, saw bow strongly the heights of the place 
were occupied. But not for a moi»?ent did he hesitate. 
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Insj)irated oy the genius which had served him so 
often, and never failed him yet, he took the sudden and 
daring resolve of thro^’ing his army astride upon two 
rivers — of forcing their higher transits a passage 
across both the Severn and the Team — and of coming 
down at once ^ipon the encra5 f.*om the eastern and 
western heights overlooking VV'orcester ! 

The preparations for this daring exploit were com- 
pleted on the 2d of September, for Cromwell had, more- 
over, determined to fight 4hia derisive battle for the 
possession of three disputed kingdoms on what he called 
his FORTiTNATE DAY — his <Jay of Duiibar. Skirmishes 
meanwhile vlook place bets’een the out-posts on both 
sides of the river, and, before the morning of the 3d 
a desperate struggle had passed at the half-b»oken 
Uptdn Bridge, between Lambert and its gallant defeiuler 
Massey. Lambert carried it at last, repaired the broken 
arch, and conducte^l across 10,000 men, wdio took their 
ground along the course o^the Team. 

It was now the morning of the 3d. The preshy- 
terians had the day before, in alarm at Lambert's move- 
ment, destroyed every bridge U}Soii that river. Vet 
Cromwell — ijot caring to husband life at any ti|po, and 
still less now when his superior numbers^ gav. him so 
many lives to play with — sent out an order to Fleet- 
wood to force, at ary V^s, his detached corps across the 
Team. Cromwell at the same moment threw a bridge 
of boats over the Severn at Bunshill, near the confluence 
of the two rivers, and restored the communication that 
had been partially cut off’. A hot fire near l^wick — 
so siiiiden were these movements — was the first thing 
that attracted thei attention of C'harles, who, from one 
of the towers of the cathedral, w'as examining the posi- 
tions of the enemy ; when finding that an attack was 
begun in that quarter, he instantly dispatched a rein- 
forcement of horse and foot to the spot, and gave instruc- 
tions to the commanding officer to prevent, if possible, 
the formation of the bridge. But a similar addition 
had been made to the detachment under Fleetwood, who 
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again outnumbered his opponents, and pressed th^in 
with great vivacity towards Worcester, The Scots, in 
the hope that, by occupying so lat^e a force, they might 
afford to their countrymen, on th* other side of the 
Severn, an opportunity of break ing the regiments under 
Cromwell, maintained^ the most obstina^ resistance/' 
They disputed every inch of ground which presented 
the slightest advantage ; fou^t from hedge to hedge ; 
and frequently cliarged with the pike, to check •the 
advance of the enemy^ • 

For an instant this rolled the tide of battle back 
towards the Team — but fre|h battalion aftt^ battalion 
arrived to the support of Fleptwoofl, w^ho tlitm hoie the 
Scots by fair force of numbers even across the bridge.* 
Cromwell was meanwhile deciding the battle under 
the walls of the town — and here, or ont)oth sides of the 
river, from two o’clock in the morning till niglitfall, had 
this terrible contest raged w’ith nncCjasing fury. The 
main body of the enemy’s infa^^try.had advanced out of 
the city against the renowned chief of the Ironsides, 
and the conflict upon one spot in this quarter, Cromwell 
wrote in liis dispatch, Ihsted three hours. It was closed 
by the veteran regiment vhiclihad so oftt^ closed the 
battles oT the J^)arliament, and which now , for the last 
time, advanced at the word of Crom\j'elL The victory 
w^as complete — g;loriously complice, as the lord-gcnerai 
exultingly wrote, and gained after as stiff* a contest 
for many hours — including both sides of the river’^-^ 
as he had ever seen. The fort having been summoned, 
and colonel Drummond still refusing to surrender it, it 
was carried, in all the wild triumph of the victory, by 
a furious storm, wherein fifteen hundred men wore put 
to the sword. Charles, flying through the streets in 
piteous despair, in vain attempted to rally his troops, 
and finding they would no longer move, is said to have 
cried out with a burst of passionate tears, “ Then shoot 
me dead, rather thay let me live to see the sad conse- 
quences of this day ” A crown had vanished from, his 
grasp. 
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^On another man who still stood upon that field a 
crown was now descending. He stood there, some time 
after the day was won^ in a state of uncontrollable emo- 
tion. Then calling*^^leetvrood and Lambert to his side, 
he told them with a fit of boisterous laughter, that he 
would knight them, as heroes Ofcold were knighted (he 
did not say by kings) on the field where they had 
achieved their glory. T^he excitement subdued, he re- 
tirell to his tent, and there, at '' 10 o’clock at night,” 
weary and scarce able k? write,*’ he yet wrote to the 
parliament of England these memorable words. ‘‘ The 
dimenaions of thh mercy ^ire above my thoughts. It 
is for aught I know a croukiiug mercy 

A CROWNING MERCY indeed ! 
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Thb industry of Mr. NobW has *^^nal^y settled the point of 
Oliver CroinweH’s relationship to Cha^^es I., by the mother’s 
side. The result may be s^mrtly stated thus. He carries back 
the lineapje of William Steward, esq., the father of Mrs. Robert 
Cromwell, Alejander, the lord hijrh steward *of Scotland, 
from whose third son, Andrew', he proves liiin to have sjflrung. 
John Steward, the grandson of this Ait^rew, had accompanied 
the suite of the young prince Janies or Scotland, when on his 
way to France, to avoid his uncle’s ambition, he was driven oji 
the English coast, and detained prisoner by Henry IV. IVfore 
fortunate than his royal master, John Steward became one of 
the English king’s favourites ; received knighthood from him 
at a tournament held at Smithtield in the tenth year of his 
reign, and thenceforward settled in England. The pedigree, 
connecting him and his descendants with royal t}^ stands 
thus ; — 


▼OL. VI. 



ALEXANDER, LORD HIGH STEWARD OF SCOTLAND. 
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Elizabeth Steward= Robert Cromwell, Esq. fiir Thomas Steward. 

, CJ**® ®"*y brother of Mra. Robert 

OLI^ £R CROMWELH Cromwell, knighted by king James I. 

at 'Windsor, in 16G4. He 1^ for- 
tune to his illuatrums nephew.^ 
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From this, the reader will observe, Charles I. and CromwcH's 
mother were eighth cousins; James 1. and Oliver himself 
ninth cousins ; Oliver and Charles I. * ninth cousins one re- 
move; and the protector Richard, Oli^t's second son, tenth 
cousin to the ill-fated English king. MCp^Noble has not 
fiiiled to direct attention t« Ae fact, that “ the royal line so 
constantly marrying at a very earlg age,«had got one descent 
of the younger branch, from whom Mrs. Cromwell, Oliver’s 
mother, derived her birth ; a thing very common, owing to a 
cause too obvious to be mKntione^" 

These details, 1 may add, were not so satisfactorily made 
out during the life of the protetlbr as they have since been. 
His mother’s modest character ft^hade such assumptions on 
her part, and he was himself too proud of his self-achie\e(f 
authority to set up the miserable shadow of a fantastic family 
claim, which, if it established anything, should have bespoken 
pity for the kinsman he had sent to the block. His more 
servile admirers and dependants, however, did not fail to press 
for him his hereditary pretensions i fi thfc royal score ; but the 
way in which they urged it showed on how obscure a tradition 
it rested then. One “ H. Daiibenny^’ published, the year 
after Cromwell’s death, a duodecimo volume of 300 pages, en- 
titled “ His||^rie and Policic Reviewed, in the Hvroic Trans- 
actions of his Most Serene Highnesse, Oliver, late T.ord-«[*ro- 
tector, from his Cradle to his Tomb : declaring his steps to 
princely perfection ; as they are drawi'Blin lively parallels to 
the ascents of the great patriarch Moses, in thirty degrees to 
the height of Honour.” In which Mosaic parallel we fiwif 
this remark. ‘* I cannot say his late highnesse was extracted 
from so priestly a family [as Moses], hut altogether as princely, 
being lineally descended from the loyncs of our most ancient 
Briitish princes, and ty’d in near alliances to the blood of our 
later kings, as by that thrice noble family of the Barringtons, 
and divers others ; which to make a petigree of, would take 
up more paper than we intend for our volume, and make me 
appear more a herald than an historian. Nay, indeed, should 
1 but go about to prove his highnesse most illustrious house 
noble, I should commit a sacriledge in the temple of honour. 
And onely violate his most glorious family wdth a more solemn 
x 2 
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ixTamy. Ills highnesse is unquestionably known to have de- 
scended from such a stem of princely antecessors, that whole 
ages, which waste rockk, and wear out elements, have never 
altered to lessen, butf'/dther advance tbf honour of his great 
house. lie was derived from such a family, that we may 
better say of it than what was of^ tKe other, ex qua mscit aU^ 
quid mediocre trnsci, ,^rom ^whence nothing ordinary can pro- 
ce^ ; as is likewise made notoriously evident in those other 
most eminent persons of honor, now living, who are blest with 
a share of his incomparable^ blood ; t/ho have spread their glory 
abroad, so well as at home, and built themselves such trophies, 
in the hearts of their ver}^ .enemies, that eternity itself must 
celebrate; so no time can q»er be able to demolish, or reduce 
'into oblivion. And that 1 may not be thought to ilattcr so 
great a truth, 1 will be bold to hasten, and abruptly conclude 
this first point of our Mosaical parallel, with saying only, that 
this sublime person, his late most serene highnesse, our second, 
as the first great Moses, came into the world like a princely 
pearl, and made it appearf by the quality of his orient, that if 
nature pleased to equal his birth to the best of noble-men upon 
earth, he would equal his virtues to his extraction ; as we shall 
see more plainly, when we mount a little higher upon our 
Mosaical ajfeyents, and parallels ” ^ 

F*:om till which it appears that Mr. Dauticnny knew nothing 
of the real pedigree, but guessed it out from tradition — a.s- 
sisted by his hero’s ol/. Welch origin and his relationship to 
his uncle, sir Francis Harrington, who could trace his pedigree 
up to the Norman conquest. Lord Hailes was nearer the 
mark, when, in his Annals, he observed, that “at the fatal 
iMttle of Ilalidon, two Stuarts fought under tlie banner of 
their chief ; the one dlan of Dreghorn, tlie paternal ancestor 
of Charles 1. ; and the other, James of Kosyth, the maternal 
ancestor of Oliver Cromwell.” 
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* t- 

Tl^ Protecting Brewer. 

A brewer may be a burgess grave, 

And Cr'irry the matter sft fine anti so brave, 

That he the better may play the knave, 

( I Which nobody can deny. 

• 

A brewer may be a pari lament- man. 

For there th{' knavery first began, 

And brew most cunning plots he can, 

Whicli nobody can deny. 


A brewer may put on a Nabal face, 

And march to thc^ wars with such a grace, 

That he may get a captain’s p^ace, 

Which nobody can deny. 

t 

A brewer may speak so wondrous well 
That he may rise f^^trangc things to tell), 

And so be made a colonel, 

Which nobody can deny. 

A brewer may make his foes to flee, 

And raise Ids fortunes so tliat he 
Lieutenant-general may be. 

Which nobody can deny. 


A brewer may be all in all. 

And raise his powers both great jind small, 

That he may be a lord general. 

Which nobody can deny. 
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A brewer may be like a fux in a cub, 

And teach a lecture out of a tub, 

And give the wicked world a rub, 

Whicfviobody can deny. 


A brewer by his cxgisA and rate 
Will promise his army he knows what, 

And set upon the college gate. 

Which nobody can deny? 

• • 


Methinks I hear one say to me. 
Pray why may not a brew<w be 
Lord chancellor o' tli' uuivrBsitv ? 


^'hich nobody can deny. 


A brewer may be as bold as Hector, 

When he had drank his cup of nectar; 

And a brewer may be a lord protector, 

IJJhici^ nobody can deny. 

Now here remains the strangest 4hing, 

How this brewer ab<»ut his liquor did bring 
To be an emperor, or a king, 

^ • AVhich nobody ran deny. 

• 

A brewer may do what he will,^ 

And rob the church and state, to sell 
His soul unto the d — 1 in h — 11, 

Which nobody can deny.* 


X 4 
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(D.) 

« 

SIR OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Sir ^iLivER Cromwell, a wealthy and respectable old knight, 
knd a staunch cavalier, claimsi some notice from the biographer 
of his illustrious nephew. He had succeeded to the enormous 
estates of sir Henry, and clrcfly resided, of course, at the 
splendid fan^ily scat of IlincL inbrook. “ Sir Oliver Crom- 
w*j 11,” says ISohle, ‘‘ eldest son and heir of sir Henry, was a 
most popular and beloved character in his own county of Hunt- 
ingdon ; for which^he was returned one of the members in the 
parliaments called in the 31st, S.'ith, 39th, and 43d years of the 
reign of queen Elizalyeth ; and had the honour to receive knight- 
hood from her majesty in 1^08, in which year he M^as sheriff 
of the counties of Huntingdon and Cambridge.” 

Immediately after tbcMalter date, some enormous accessions 
appear to have fallen into his rent-rolls, — but sir Oliver was a 
true cavalier, ,fond of the present, careless of the fjiture, and 
with every new accession of fortune more recKiessly profuse of 
the old. His love of display was carried at all times to ridi- 
culous excess; but H wat!. not till the death of Elizabeth that 
the brilliant thought of his life occurred to him; namely, that, 
as llif new king must pass through Huntingdon in his journey 
from Edinburgh to London, it would reflect eternal glory on 
the Cromwells if a magnificent entertainment at llinchinbrook 
awaited the passage of the new sovereign ! Poor sir Oliver 
little knew what other and different glories an infant Oliver 
was then providing for the Cromweds — what other and dif- 
ferent entertainments for that Scotch dynasty of English kings ! 

The knight’s duteous invitation liaving been accepted by 
royalty, it became his next care to show off 'as much as pos- 
sible the family claims of the Cromwellsc: and so, according to 
Noble, “ he hastily made such improvements in his house as 
he judged" most proper ; and at this time he built that very 
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eieji^t l)ow window to the dining-room, in which are two 
fields of arms of bis family imp^ing, the olie his iirsf the 
• Other his second lady’s, painted upon the glass, with many 
quartcrings,*’ and surrounded by a p]|^ig1ous number of other 
shields Cromwellian. All preparations complete, king James 
arrived at Hinchinbre^keon the 27th of# April. 160.3, lord 
Southampton carrying before him the sword which the mayor 
of Huntingdon had offered to flie new sovereign. Sir Oliver 
received .lames at the gate of the great court, and conducted 
him up a walk, that tl^n imni^iatcly led to the principal en- 
trance of the house. 

“ His majesty,” we learn from various accounts, “ here met 
with a more magnificent reeepjoii than ho had ^er done since 
his leaving liis paternal kingdtm ; both for the plenty and^va- 
riety of the meats and wines- It is inconceivable \vith wbat 
pleasure the English received the king; ♦all strove to ]:flease, 
every one to see the new sovereign, who was to unite two jar- 
ring and valiant kingdoms, and to be the common monarch 
iKJtli. Sir Oliver gratified theij^ to^the full ; his doors were 
thrown wide open to receive all that chose to pay their respects 
to the new king, or even to see hirnij and each individual was 
welcomed with the choidbst viands and most costly wines : even 
the populace had free access to the cellars during the whole of 
his majesty's stlty. WJiilst the king was at iJinchinbrook, be 
received the heads of the university of (Vinibridge*in their 
robes, to congratulate him upon accession to the Englisli 
throne, which they did in a long Latin oration. His majesty 
remained with sir Oliver until he had breakfasted, on Aprik29: 
at liis leaving 11 inch inbrook, he was ple;ised to express the 
obligations he had received from him, and his lady ; to the 
former he said at parting, as he passed through the court, in 
his broad Scotch manner, * morry mon, thou hast treated me 
better than any one since I left Edenburglj ; ’ and it is more 
than probable, than ever that prince w'as entertained before, or 
after: for it is said, sir Oliver at this time gave tlie greatest 
feast that had been given to a king by a subject. His loyalty 
and regard to his prjnce, seems almost unbounded ; for when 
his majesty left Hinchinhrook he was presented by him with 
many things of great value ; amongst others, a large elegant 
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wrought standing cup of gold, goodly horses, deep-mouthed 
houAds, divers Hawks of excellent wing; and. at the remove, gave 
fifty pounds amongst the royal officers. So many and such^ 
great proofs of attaelim(r,yt, and those in a manner peculiarly 
agreeable to the taste of the prince, gained his regard ; which 
he took an early #pportunity of expressing, by creating him, 
with fifty-nine others, a knight of the bath, prior to his coro- 
nation. This ceremony was performed on Sunday, July 24., 
followiiig ; upon which day he, with the other gentlemen de- 
signed for that honour, rode ^ state ^rom St. James’s to the 
court ; and so, with their esquires and pages, about the Tilt- 
yard; and from thence to St.^ames’s park, where, alighting 
from their hor.scs, and going in, a body to the presence-gallery, 
th^V received their knighthood I’rom his majesty.” 

Happy sir Oliver ! We hardly recover breath after this de- 
scription to glance ftipidly at his remaining fortunes. 

He was, we find, a conspicuous member of the bouse of 
commons from 1604 to 1610, and also in 1614, 162fl, and 1624 ; 
during which years be ig pqjJiaps oftener named upon com- 
mittees than any other man. He is always a staunch courtier, 
add once or twice styled (fucen Anne’s attorney in tlie Journals 
of the bouse ; but be did not bold that place long, probably 
not many montlis. It is ))robabie that be sncceeded^sir Law- 
rence Tanfield in the office, in or about the year 1604. On 
the 10th* of May, 1605, be, with others, signed a certificate to 
tile privy council, that the^.ork of draining the fens in Lincoln- 
shire, &c., was feasible, and without any peril to any haven or 
county ; in this letter Robert joined him: and in 1606 he was 
naine^ in the act or bill for draining of the fens ; and was one 
of the adventurers who subscribed towards planting and culti- 
vating Virginia. His majesty king James L, we also find, 
gave sir Oliver, in 1608., 60CX)/., for liis relinquishing a grant 
of 200/., issuing yearly out of the royal lands, given to him as 
a free gift; and the family records tell us, that on May 2, 1622, 
he gave a grant in fee of certain lands in the manor of War- 
boys to his son and heir Henry, out of his affection to him, and 
for his better maintenance and living ; tb^* seizin was witnessed 
bv sir Phil. Cromwell and others. Meanwhile we may add, 
he had made enormous gaps in his fortune by his gorgeous 
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Style of living, and the royal entertainments he persisted in 
giving at intervals to the king; and which h| continue9 even 
after the accession of Charles to the throne. 

Sir Oliver, Mr. Noble tells ns, ‘^ya^in no less favour with 
king Charles 1. tHUn he had been with the late sovereign ; his 
name occurs in a comij^itiee in the first parl^ment of this reign; 
Aug. 12, in this year, and Feb. 23. following, he is named, 
amongst others, in a special cBmnii^ion directed to them, for 
‘ rulingc, govcrniiige, demiseing, and disposeing of oar asses* 
sisnane, and cuslomai^ lands ^ithin our dutchie of Cornwall ; ’ 
he was also named one in (he commission of peace by king 
Charles I., in 1625, and for the loan-money for the county of 
Huntingdon in the followingyear.” ^ 

It is not necessary here to^)ursue his fortunes in detaij, as 
they arc alluded to in the life of his nephew. He was not,” 
says the cautious Mr. Noble, “an idle .‘fxcUtor in tlie»dread- ^ 
ful civil war which the tyranny of king Cliarle.s I., and the am- 
bition of the popular leaders of the house of commons, luaik-^ 
involved this nation in ; but remembering the many obUgution.s 
he and his ancestors lay under^ tfie crown, he determined to 
.support the royal cause. For this^purpose, he not only (at a 
very heavy expense) n^sed men, and gave large sums of money, 
but obliged his sons to take up arms, and go with tlic royal 
army ;'^nd was of greater use to his majAty than any per- 
son in that part of the kingdom, by which he rciideftjd himself 
particularly obnoxious to tlie parl^inent.” 

Of his nephew’s visits to him at llain.sey mention eisc- 
wliere made. No claim or favour of relationship, no consider- 
ation for his sinking and nearly squandered fortiinA, could 
avail to move his faiilu “ Nothing,” pursues our authority, 

“ was able to shake .sir Oliver’s loyalty ; he supiiortcd the royal 
party to the last ; for which, like many others, he was .sen- 
tenced to have all his estates, both real anS personal, seques- 
tered ; but they were saved through the interposition, and 
for the sake of his nephew Oliver, then lieutenant-general : and 
the parliament, April 17. 1648, took off the sequestration, in 
which he is styled * sir Oliver Cromwell, of Hainsey- Moore, in 
the county of Huntingdon, knight of the bath.’ During the 
whole of the usurpation, as well by the commonwealth as under 
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tiic government of his relation Oliver, he followed the example 
of thfc’ grandee Royalists, in courting privacy and I'etirement; 
and it is pretty singular, tliat the colours which he and his sons 
took from the ))arliauikn^(|P'ccs continued displayed in Ramsey 
church during the whole of the grand rebefiion, and remained 
there until within ijthesc fifty years^, ^This fortitude in not 
courting the favour of the protector is the more observable and 
praise- worthy, as from the relocated losses he had sustained 
from hir» loyalty, his numerous family, and want of economy in 
both himself and bis sons, the oypning of his life was rendered 
very disagreeable upon pecuniary accounts ; he dying oppressed 
with a load of debts; although he had parted not only with 
most of his est^jles in Huntingd/pshire (to whom I know not), 
but^jf his other valuable manorl; since none of these came to 
his heirs, to whom it is reasonable to conjectuie he resigned up 
the whole of what he* had left : for in the decree of chancery 
for dividing the fens, ]iassed in 1652, his name is not mcn- 
«>«»ned; and his eldest son and heir-apparent is called lord of 
the manor of Ramsey, of ^wh^h he was actual owner at that 
time. His death happened Aug. 28. 1655, in the ninety-thied 
year of his age : he was buried the same right (to prevent, it 
is said, his body’s being seized by his cteditors^, in the church 
of Ramsey; but there is no memorial of him, or of his family, 
nor does there seem ever to have been any in that'.- churcli ; but 
upon souilding, 1 discovered tliat there is a vault just entering 
into the chancel, where the^'romwclls are said to be buried.” 

Fuller sketches, in his own tpiaint style, the character of sir 
Olivet, as one of the worthies of Huntingdonshire; and tells us 
he is rcmark:ihle to posterity on a fourfold account : “ First, for 
his hospiiabty, and prodigious entertainment of king James 
and his court: secondly, for his upright dealings in bargain 
and sale with all chapmen, so that no man whosoever that pur- 
chased land of him was put to the charge of three pence to 
make his title ; yet he sold excellent pennyworths, insomuch 
that sir John Lcaman (once lord-mayor of London), who 
bought the fair manor of Warboise, in this county, of him, 
affirmed, that it was the cheapest land that ewer he bought, and 
yet the dearest that ever sir Oliver Cromwell sold ; thirdly, 
for his loyalty, always beholding the usurpation and tyranny 
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of his nephew, god-son, and name-sake, with hatred slx ^ con- 
tempt : lastly, for his vivacity, who survivedr to be the oldest 
knight who was a gentleman; seeing sir George Dalston* 
younger in years (yet still alive), knighted some days be- 
fore him.*’ 

It will be only n^el^ry to add, that sir Oliver married 
twice : first, Elizabeth, daughter of^sir Thomas Bromley, lord 
chancellor of England, upon whom was settled Ramsey, War- 
boys, I linchinbrook, liigney, Broughton alias Brondton, and 
Little Ravelcy. After her death he married, July 7. IfiOl, (at 
Baherham in Cambridgeshire, the place of her late husband’s 
residence) Ann, daughter of .Egidius Hooftman, a gentleman 
of Antwerp, and widow of sil Horatio Palavidhi, a noble Ge- 
noese. Upon this latter lady nc settled the manors of Railtsey, 
rieigmongrove. Bury, Upwood, and Wistow Meers; except 
the rectories in each of them, and the parishes called the old 
and new parishes, aod the lands lying in those parishes; v iz., 
Ramsey, and the Chase, and the grcjiind called WyehwocST* 
She died at Hinchinbrook,and jn^siiuricd at All Saints’ church, 
in Huntingdon, April 26'. I G2(>. By lady Elizabeth sir Oliver 
had six children ; and by lady Anli four. 

• 


E. 


CROMWELL AND CHRISTINA. 

INTIIODUCTJON. 

After the dissolution of the long parliament and on the eve of 
the seizure of the protectorate, Cromwell resolved to send 
Whiteloeke as ambassador extraordinary to Sweden, to arrange 
a treaty with qiieoik Christina. Viscount Lisle, the other lord 
commissioner of the great seal, had been named for the office, 
but Lisle’s presence promised to prove as av.allable to Cromwell 
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in the; designs be now held, as the absence of the cautious and 
circumspect Whif*ilocke, who had, as in every other great event 
of the time, objected to the dissolution of the parliament before 
it occurred, and acquic^; d in it afterwards. Whitelockc, 
therefore, he was determined should go — and his conduct in 
achieving his point, Svas eminently char cteristic. 

"Whitelocke had grave reasons for declining the service ; and 
many long and tearful conversations passed with his wife (the 
third wlio had helped to increase Ins family), in which those 
reasons arc earnestly given. Tl'l* voyag': was a danger — the 
repulsive climate of Sweden was a danger — the health of 
lady Whitelocke, then on the ev#* of confinement, an imminent 
danger — but <.'‘orst and most ct'^igerous of all had it been to 
disobey the lord general. His wife, with a woman’s ready 
wit, endeavoured, hv a sort of half deserved compliment, to 
infuse some s])irit of resistance into him : — “ The lord general 
means no good to you,” she said, “ butt would be rid of you. ” 
— Why,” answered W’^hitelocke, “ sliould he desire to l>e rid 
of me, when I may be ser';c<^Me to him beer?” — The wife 
readily retorted; “ Though you are serviceable in some tilings, 
yet you are not thorough^ paced for them iv all which they 

would have you to doe ; you refusefd to ''act in the great busi- 
ness ; you opposed the breaking of the parliament, and other 
unjust things.*" — “But what further designes,'’ afterwards 
asks the simple lawyer, “ can he have ? Jle exercises more power 
than any hmg of Engluttd et^'r had or claymed." — “ His am- 
bition,” answers his wife, “ is higher than we can imagine ; 
and yOu have often declared yourself for the law and rights of 
the people ; which, if they stand in his way, he will lay tlicm, or 
you, or any thing aside.” Similar language to this, — but with 


• Here, no doubt, aUn/ion is marie to the execution of Ctiarics —and the 

remark which Whiteloi-k instantly makes in ih'* original dialogue, betrays 
a simple point in hit character, and leaves it in much doubt, whether his 
only motive in oppuMiig that great deed, was not simply to facilitate a 
couri'>hip. “ Had 1 not done so,” ho remarks, “ you and 1 had not met 
together.’' bady Whitelocke loses no time in corroborating this. ** It was 
the tirst thing 1 enquireil o( you.” she gravely rejoins ; “ my first husband 
nor vou were engajii'd , tf you had, I should not have been engaged to you. 
I believe you 1o!it by it much ot the general’s favour , and he would take 
this occasion to lay you aside, that you might be no hindrance to his further 
designs.” 
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A di0^ent purpose, — was held to the perplexed White^cke, 
by one of his tenants, at his seat in Bucks ; — “ afi ancient, sober, 
discreet, and faithfull servant to Whitelocke- and his father 
above forty years.” This old coiinti^enan advised his master 
to go, because the ^ great man,” as he calls Cromwell, desires 
him to go. Whitelot^eSrejoins, that thaisis true ; but he is 
not “bound to obey” Cromwell. — “ 1 am deceived,” says the 
shrewd old servant, “ if he will not be obeyed in what he hath 
a mind to.” — “ 1 am not under his command,” retorts ^l)ite- 
locke ; “ what can he cjpe to mf^?” — “ What can he doe !” ex- 
claims the experienced William Cooke, “ JVhat can he not doe ? 
Don't we all see he does what he list. We poor countrymen arp 
forced to obey him to our cost ;)bnd if he have a Aiind to punish 
us or you, it‘s an old proverbt^ that it is an easie thing to Ifcnd 
a stalfc to beat a dogge : and 1 would not have you to anger 
him, lest you bring daunger and trouble* too upon you and 
your family and state ; that ’s the irueth on’t.” 

Let us next view Wliitelocke in conversation wiHi the lorff**"^ 
general. He had received a vcr\^n 4 ple and short note, signed 
by C'nunwell and Pickering (as of the council of state), but 
*‘all written with Cromwell’s own liAnd,” intimating the ofhee 
he was expected to disfliarge, 'Next morning he called on 
Pickeriii", told his wife’s condition, and bis relyctance to leave 
Knglaiun an<l implored his iiiieicessiou with the lord general. 
Together they jjroceeded to the latter, and Whitclocl.e made 
his appeal, “ 1 am very sorry,” q^etly remarked Cromwell, 
that the letter came no sooner to you.” — “ I confess,” inter- 
posed sir Gilbert Pickering, “ it was my fault.” — “ Sir Gihj^rt,” 
characteristically resumed Cromwell, “would needs write a 
very fine letter; and when he had done, did not like it himselfe. 

I then took poM and ink^ and straiyhtway wrote that letter to you. 
And the buisness is of exceeding great ii^portancc to the 
common- wealth, as any can be ; that it is t and there is no 
prince or state in Christendoine, with whom there is any pro- 
bability for us to have a irieiidship, butt only the queen of 
Sweden. She hath sent sevcrall times to us, but we have re^ 
turned no ambassy t<| her, only a letter by a young gentlemari. 
She expects an ambassador from us ; and if we should not send 
a man of eminency to her^ she would thinke herselfc sliykUd by 
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u8\- and she is a lady of great honor, and stands much uppon 
ceremonies.” 

Poor Whitelocke, somewhat softened against his will, yet 
foond strength enough renew his importunities of release on 
the ground of various incapacities he alleged himself to labour 
under. “The councell,” retorted Cror..w^ll, — concealing his own 
private and determined will under a torrent of persuasion and 
entreaty — “ the couiicell have pitched upon you unanimously^ 
as the Httest man in the nation for tliis service ; we know your 
abilities, having long conversed, with you ; we know you have 
languages, and have travelled, and understand the interest of 
Cliristcndome ; and I have known you in the army, to indure 
hardships, ant^ to be healthful Lnd strong, and of mettle, dis- 
cre:ion, and parts, most htt for this impluyment : you are so 
indeed ; really ^ no man is so JiU for it as you are. We know 
you to be a gentleman of a good family, related to persons of 
honour ; and your present office of commissioner of the seale, 
'Vill make you the more acceptable to her. I doe earnestly 
desire you to undertake ,ijt ^ ^herein you will doe an act of 
great merit and advantage to the common- wealth, as great as 
any one member of it can performe ; and which will be as 
well accepted by them. The buisiiesS is very honorable, and 
exceeding likcljj to have good successe. Her publiqiie minis- 
ters beer have already agreed uppon most of tbu niateriall and 
maine points of the bulsnes; if it had not been such an em- 
ployment, we would not b,,ve putt you uppon it ; the buisnes 
of trade, and of the funds, and touching the Dutch, are such 
as there cannot lie any of greater consequence.” 

With the little spirit remaining to him, Wliitelocke inter- 
posed once more the condition of his wife, for at least a little 
delay. — “ I know,” replied Cromwell, “ my lady is a good 
woman, and a religious woman, and will be contented to suffer 
a little absence of her husband for liie publique good ; and for 
the time of the year, really the life of the buisnes consists in 
the dispatch of it att this time ; the Dutch are tampering with 
the queen, butt she holds them off, expecting to hear from us.” 
The interview ended with the grant of g week’s consideration 
to the ambassador malgri lui. 





* 

" At the weel^’s end, Whitelocke again presented hlms^ at 
the chamber of the lord general— > again to implore of him a 
release from the embassy. ** There is i^o one in England,*' 
<}uietly observed Cromwell, so fitt as you.” Silent to 
Whitelocke*s redouliled pleas of ineapacity, the lord gener^ 
obstinately resumed, ** ( f now your educdlion, travayle, and 
language, and experience have fi^ed ycyi for itt ; you know the 
affayres of Christcndome as well as most men, and of England, 
as well as any man, and fan give as good an account or ihem* 
i think no man can seive his oountrey more then you may 
herein ; indeed / think so ; and therefore I make it wy 
titular suit and earnest request ^o you to undertake it, and I 
hope you will show a little reg^d to me in it ; %nd I assurd 
you that you shall have no cau* to repent it.** Wonderful in- 
deed was Cromwell's power of persuasion ! but the uxorious 
Whitelocke luesitated still. “ My lortf, I am very ready to 
testify my duety to your excellency, I acknowledge your many^ 
favors to me, and Inyselfe an oiheer undeic your command, and 
to owe you obedience. Butt yoi'MMt<icneney will not expect 
it from me in that wherin I am not capable to serve you ; and, 
therefore, I make it my most humble %\iit to be excused froni 
this service.” Humble bfit vain 1 For your abilities,** Crom- 
well reiterated, as though Whitelocke had ni^t meanwhile 
spoken, ‘^I am*satislied ; J know no man so fitt % it as 
yourselfe ; and if you should decline it (as I hope you will 
not) the commonwealth would sufr«% extremely by it, your 
owd profession might suffer likewise, and the protestant interest 
would suffer by it. Indeed you cannot be exettsed. The hgiifts 
of all the good people in this nation {/) are sett uppou it, to have 
you undertake this service ; and if you should waive it, being 
thus, and att such a time when your going may be the most 
likely means to settle our buisnes with the Dutch and Danes, 
and all matters of trade, (and none, I say again, can doc it 
better then you,) the commonwealth would be att an extreame 
prejudice by your refiAll. Butt I hope you will hearken 
to my request, and lett me pr^ayle with you to undertake 
it t neither you nor yo^rs, 1 hope, shall ever have any cause to 
wish you had i\ot done it. ” 

Whitelocke wavers sensibly at last, and observes cautiously 
VOL.^VI. • Y 
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andt'^nquiringW, ** My lord, when a man is out of sight, he 
is out of mindA Though your excellency be just and honor- 
^le, yett your greater afTayres calling you off, those to whom 
matters of correspondetAr! and supplyes mpst be referred will 
perhaps forget one who is afarre of, and not be so sensible of 
extremities in a foreign countrey A's ^hose who suffer under 
them.” — “ 1 will engage to tajee,” at once answered Cromwell, 
“ particular care of those matters myselfe, and that you shall 
neither want supplyes nor any thing that is fitt for you : you 
shall be sett out with as mucins honor r s ever any ambassador 
was from England. I shall hold myselfe particularly obliged 
to you if you will undertake if ; and will stick as close to you 
a« your skin*is to your flesh. V.You shall want nothing either 
for your honour and equipage,^ or for power and trust to be 
reposed in you, or for correspondence and supplyes when you 
are abroade ; I promise youy my lordy you shall noU I ^'Hl make 
it my buisnes to see it done. The parlement and counccll, as 
well as myselfe, will take it very well and thankftilly from 
you to accept of this inCjik, nment ; and all people, especially 
the good people of the nation, will he much satisfyed with it ; 
and, therefore, my lord, *1 make it againe my earnest request 
to you to accept this honorable imployinent. ” 

A pause n*^w followed, and Whitelocke consented to go. 
Then, fn proportion to his quiet determination to fake no 
refusal, was the abundance of Cromwell’s protestations of 
gratitude at not having received one! Nothing can more 
strikingly illustrate the man. My lord, I doc most heartily 
thaiike you for accepting the Employment, whereby you have 
testifies! a very great respect and favour to me, and affection 
to the commonwealth, which will be very well taken by them. 
And I assure you, that it is so grateful! to me, who, uppon 
my particular fequesU have prevayied with you, that 1 shall 
never forgett this favor, but endeavour to requite it to you and 
yours. Really^ my lord^ I shall. And I will acquaint the 
councell with it, that we may desire 4kirther conference with 
you.” ' < 

Happily does this interview end «vith Whitelocke’s re- 
mark of himself, that he went away well pleased ;**— nor 
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Was his pleasure diminished by a tnessenger jrom. Croi#«rell, 
who arrived a few days after at his house in Cmelsea. ** Crom- 
well sent one of his gentlemen with a present to Whitelocke — 
a swordf and a pay^e of spurres, ricll^ inlaid with gould, of a 
noble work and fashion.’*^ All the car^ h^ had now was to 
quiet his wife as well at he could, and to this end he exerted 
himself with reasonable succcsiff • 

The interview of leave took place on the 30th of October, 
1653. Cromwell repeated all his assurances to him with 
redoubled earnestness, *gave biSi various hints of policy and 
conduct in the management of the treaty and its objects, and 
granted him every request he as'|ed of personal favour. White- 
lockc then finally implored hiin never to ‘‘give credit to wl^^s- 
perings, or officious words, or letters of pickthanks, behind 
my backe.’’ — “ I shall not easily give belicftT^” Cromwell assured 
him, ** to sucli backbiters. I hate them. And what I shall 
be informed of your actions abroadc will hardly create in 
an ill opinion of them before I he cer^f^ed from youratlfe" 
** It may be yo!ir excellenee wiffTSeare,” pursued the wily 
lawyer, “ that I am yreat with so^e cavaliers when I am 
abroade, and that I makg much of them ; and truely that may 
well be. I love a civility to ally espefc tally to person!; of con- 
dition, tbvugh ^icmies ; and have ever used il, and perhaps 
may use it more than ordinary when I am abroade? and to 
those of the king’s party ; and by ^erri I may be the better 
inabled to secure niyselfe, and to understand their designsy 
which will be no disadvantage to your affayres ; nor shaU I 
ever betray those, or any persons by whom 1 am truSied.” 
“ I thinke such a carryage tofoards themf earnestly answered 
Cromwell, “ wid he prudenty and fitt for you to use ; and il will 
never occasion in me, nor I hope in any other sober men, the 
least jealousy of your faithfullncss ; butt it may much tend to your 
security and to the good of your buisnes. ” — “ I liave butt one thing 
more,” concluded the ambassador, ** to trouble your excellence 
with ; that is, my humble thanks for all your favors, and, par- 
ticularly, for the noble present' I received from your hand.” 

I pray, my lord,” answered the lord general kindly, “ doe not 
Speake of so poore a thing ; if there were opportunity for me 
. Y 2 
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to dl« honor 9o your lordships I assure you» that very few 
should goc bef(k*e you.” 

It will have been observed throughout these interviews, 
that, though Cromwelf^as still, to all /ippearance, only a 
private individual^ with no other charge than as lord general 
of the army and a member of the coinicil of state, his autho- 
rity and power were already single and absolute, in fact. His 
earned anxiety for this treaty with Sweden were not, let us 
add, assumed ; though many of his protestations to White- 
locke were. The importance^of Sweden, in the great division 
of the European governments into Catholic and Protestant, 
as the most considerable of tl^; Protestant monarchies, whose 
al|iancc the republic claimed, i^eed not be pointed out to the 
well-informed historical reader ; and the motive to a perfect 
alliance with Sweden had been strongly increased by the sym- 
pathies awakened in Crorawell’s mind, when the frank and 
^ masculine spirit of the young queen who then held the Swe- 
dish throne stood oiit boldly from the other feeble and*vaci1- 
lating crowned heads oi*ilbrope, and at once, with daring 
resolution, acknowledgecj^ the English republic. 

Christina, queen of Sweden, wa^^ now not twenty-seven 
years old. She was the daughter of a hero, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, and had^inherited the .spirit of a hero. ^Her ^,’centrici- 
tics ard' matter of history. Among them — for in a crowned 
head this is an cccentricitv indeed — sliould be named, first, her 
passionate encouragement of literature, and of learned men, 
inspired, it should be added, by her own great talents and 
acknowledged learning. When the great work against the 
leaders of the English commonwealth, written by Salmaslus, 
at the suggestion of (Charles the Second’s court, had been 
finished, that famous controversialist wdnt, for his best reward, 
to the court of thristina. He was received there with the 
greatest distinction. The cold climate of Strx;kholm, however, 
proved too much for his health, and the young queen herself 
is said to have spent hours with him alone by his bedside, and 
to have performed for him all the functions which are neces- 
sary to a valetudinarian. Fatally for Saf^nasius, however, Mil- 
ton's ** Defensio” reached Stockholm, in the very midst of 
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these ultra courtesies from royalty. Christina ^ad ti 
tal treatise of the English writer — “ devoured ^t,” as 
and proclaimed everywhere in the circles of her capital, that 
glory should belong to the name of ,yilton. Salmasius could 
not but hear this, and yet the queen was too hum me and 
considerate to reverse^tlfe treatment with which she had 
honoured him.’* The delicacy^of the defeated scholar then 
rose equal to her own. He proposed, for his health’s sake, 
removal to a milder climate, and Christina dismissed hlfti with 
honour. • • % 

For I he court of this queen it was, that Whitelocke, on the 
5lh of November, 16*53, with a magnificent suite of officers 
and attendants, set sail as ambassador to the Kn^Ish cominom* 
wealth. And at this court it that several delightfVil sceftes 
and dialogues occurred, which not only illustrate the character 
and influence of the great subject of this volume in a novel 
and interesting manner, but also disclose, better than any 
records else, the more sterling as well charming aspects ot 
the character of Christina. WlijililJillpke arrived in Stockholm 
only a few months before she a.stonished Europe by the resig- 
nation of her crown, at a time whdh no one disputed it, and 
all her people loved her.* 

WHITKLOCKE FIHST SErS CHllISTlNA IN HER MAO^IEICENT 
I’ALACE, AND IS NO*]^ AFRAID. 

As soon as he came within this roome, he putt of his hatt, 
nnd then the queen putt of her cappe, after the fashion ofl*mcn, 
and came two or three steppes forward uppon the foot carpet. 
This, and her being covered, and rising from her seate, caused 
Whitelocke to know her to be the queen, which otherwise had 
not bin easy to he discerned : her habit beiifg of plaine grey 
stuffe, hcrpetticote readied to the ground ; over that a jackett, 
such as men wcaro, of the same stuffe, reaching to her knees ; 
on her left side, tyed with crimson ribbon, she wore the jewell 
of the order of Amaranta ; her cuflTes ruffled d la mode ; no 
gorgett or band, buft a blaoke skarffe about her iieck, tyed 
before with a blacke ribbpa, as soldiers and marriners sometimes 
. T 3 
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use Ip veare;|^heT hayre was breaded, and hung loose uppon 
her head ; she i^ore a black velvet cappe lined with sables, and 
turned up, after the^ fashion of the countrey, which she used 
to putt off and on as doe their hattes. Her countenance 

was sprightly, hut somewhat pale; she had much of majesty in 
her demeanor, and*though her persda |rere of the smaller size, 
yett her mienne and carj'yage^was very noble. [Here White- 
locke describes hii$ kissing her hand, ** which ceremony all am- 
bassadbrs used to this queen,” and other matters.] Thequeene 
was very attentive whilst he jsji'ikc, and comining up close to 
him, by her looks and gestures (as was supposed) would 
have daunted him ; but those who have bin conversant in the 
late great aftiyres in EnglanS, are not so soon as others ap- 
paficd with the presence of a young lady and her servants. 


CHKISTINA TEl.LS WIIITELOCKF, AT THEIH FlllST FJlIVATE 

INTFBVIEW, HER OPINION OF CROMWELL — AND ENliUJItFS IF 

IT is REALLY TRUE H£ PRAYS AND PREACHES, 

Wh. [The queen havit^cf read his Lati i instructums.'] I see 
your majesty understands the Latiq perfectly, and will find 
lieer sufficient authority given me for this biiisnes. 

Qu. I liave**Latin enough to serve iny tiirm^ and e autho- 
rity givtfn to you is very full. Ujipon what perticulars M ill the 
parlement thinkc fitt to^ground the alliance between the two 
nations ? 

Wh. If your majesty please, I shall present you with the 
pertifiulars in writing, in Freucli or I.atin, as you shall com- 
mand. 

Qu. It will be best in Latin, because I sliall take advice 
in it. 

Wh. I shall Soe it as your majesty directs. 

Qu. Vour generall is one of the gallantest men in the world ; 
never were such things done as by the English in your late war. 
Vour generall hath done the greatest things of any man in the 
world; the Prince of Conde is next to A/m, butt short of him. I 
have as great a respect and honor for your generall, as for any 
man alive ; and I pray, lett him know as much from mn. 
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Wh. My generall is indeed a very brave m^n ; bis actions 
show it: and 1 shall not fayle to signify tj him the^reat 
honor of your m^esty's respects to him; and 1 assure your 
majesty, he hath as high honor for ^u as for any prince in 
Christendome, 

Qu. 1 have bin tol(^ tftat many otficersaof your army will 
themselves pray and preach to their fioldiers ; is that true ? 

- Wh. Yes, madame, it is very true. When ther ennemies 
arc swearing, or debauching, or pillaging, the officers tnd sol- 
diers of tlie parleme^t's armn use to be encouraging and ex- 
horting one another out of the Word of God, and praying 
together to the Lord of Hosts for his blessing to be with them ; 
who hath showed his approbation of this military preaching;, 
by the successes he hath giv^ them. t 

Qii. That’s well. Doe you use to efoe so too ? 

Wh. Yes; uppon some occasions, in my own family ; and 
thinke it as proper for me, being the master of it, to admonish 
and speake to my people when there is cause, as to be bchoflf- 
ing to another to doc it for miipgjhich sometimes brings the 
chapletri into more credit then his lord. 

Qii. Doth your generall and othA* great officers do so ? 

Wir. Yes, madame, often, and very well. Nevertheless, 
they maintain chaplcins and ministers in tjieir houses and 
regiments ; such as are godly and worthy ministers have 
as much respect, and as good provision in England, as in any 
place of Cliristendome. Yet ’tis^lie opinion of many good 
men with us, that a long cassake, with n oilkc girdle, and a 
great beard, do not make a learned or good preacher, without 
gifts of the Spirit of God and labouring in his vineyard ; and 
whosoever studies the Holy Scripture, and is enabled to doe 
good to the souls of others, and indcavours the same, is no 
where forbidden by that Word, nor is it bl|nneuble. The offi- 
cers and soldiers of the parlemcnt held it not unlawfull, when 
they carryed their lives in their hands, and were going to 
adventure them in the high places of the iield, to incourage 
one another out of His Word who commands over all : and this 
had more weight %id impression with it than any other word 
could have ; and was never denyed to be made use of butt by 
' Y 4 
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the ^pish prejatesy who by iio meanes would admit lay peo- 
ple (as they call^thein) to gather from thence that Instruction 
and comfort which can no where else be found. 

Q,u. Methinks you p%tgeh very wellf and have now made a 
good sermon, I assure you I like it very well. 

Wh. Madame, b shall account it kgjreat happiness if any of 
my words may please you. ^ 

Qij. Indeed, sir, these words of yours doe very much please- 
me ; add 1 shall be glad to hear you oftencr on this strayne. 
Butt I pray tell me, where did y^r generfdUiind you his officers, 
kame this way of praying and preaching yourselves 9 

Wh. We learnt it from a neer friend of your majesty, whose 
memory all tliL protcstaiit interest hath cause to honor. 

Qu. My friend ! who was th£t ? 

Wh. It was your father^ tlw great Mng Gustavus Adciphus, 
who, lipon his first landing in Germany (as many then present 
have testifyed), did himselfe in person upon the sboare, on his 
Ifhecs, give thanks to God for Ins safe landing, and before his 
soldicra himselfe prayed blessing upon that 

undertaking ; and he would fretjuently exhort his peo- 
ple out of God’s Word : find God testifyed his great liking 
thereof, by the wonderful successes he ^as pleased to vouchsafe 
to that gallant laiig. 

*/ 

CHHISTINA, STRUCK BY WHITELOCKe’s VRUDENCE IN A LONG 
CONFERENCE OF STATE, f‘BECOMF.TH CONFIDENTIAL AT ITS 
;; CLOSE. 

• 

Qu. •‘You speake very fully, and truly, of the interest of the 
severall princes and states of Europe. I do cxtrcamly like 
the busines, and will prepare a nicmoire of some proposalls 
concerning it, and give it to you to send into England ; but 
speed, and vigour, and secrecy, are requisite heerin. And I 
must injoyne you to acquainic no body with this discourse, hut 
only your gencraU Cromwell^ whose word I shall relye vppon: 
but I would not have this matter made knowne to any other 
whatsoever ; and I desire you not to speakp of it to any of my 
own ministers, nor of any thing else relating to your negotU 
ation, butt what I shall give way unto. 
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Wh. Madame, 1 shall fidthfally obey your ^i^esty’s com* 
maunds, and not revcale any tittle of these lyatters witfiiut 
your permission. 

Q,u. Have you not heard in Englan^Jtat I woe to marry the 
King of Scotta 9 * 

Wh. It hath bin rej^itcd so in England, and that letters 
have passed between your majesty and him for that purpose ; 
and that your majesty had a good affection for the king of 
Scotts. • 

Qit. / confesae iJyat Jetters h^e paat hetween us ; hut thia I 
will assure you, that 1 will not nuirry that hing ; he is a young 
man, and in a condition sad enough ; though I respect him 
very much, yett I shall never ‘marry him, you •may be well « 
assured. Butt I shall tell yo#, under secrecy, that the ki«g 
of Scotts lately sent a letter to the prince Palatin, my cousen, 
and with it the order of a knight of the gaiter to the prffice ; 
butt the messenger had the witt to bring it first to' me ; and 
when I saw itt and had read the letter, I threw it into thefirtf^ 
and would fkot suffer the George to l^yj^f-ivered to my cousen,** 


WHITELOCKE's device I# WRITING PRIVATELY TO CROMWELL, 
ALSO HlS DEVICE IN DELIVERING PRESENTS FROM MR. HUGH 
PKTERS'^O CH-aiSTINA. * 

• 

Wh. I leave with my general!, o%witli the secretary of the 
councell, two glasses of water, which I make : with the one of 
the waters I write my letters, having two like glasses of waters 
with myselfe. The letter, thus written, no man can possibly 
reade, no more than if it were written with fayre water ; but 
wash over this letter with the water in the other glasse, and it 
turnes it to blacke, and^just as if it had bin written with inke, 
Q,u. That is a curious way indeed ; and have you of those 
waters hecr ? 

Wh. Yes, madame, I make them myselfe, and have left one 
of them with my general! ; so that no creature can reade his 
or my letters withoutfthem. 

Qu. Jf'hat huge dogge is this 9 
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Wh. It is English mastifie, which I brought with me, 
an(f^ it seems ^Js broke loose and followed me even to this 
place. 

Qu. Is he gentle ai^ well conditioned ? 

Wh. Tlie more courage they have, tfie more gentle they 
arc ; this is both.«^ lour majesty vkiy^stroake him. 

Qu. I have heard of the fierceness of these dogges ; this is 
very gentle, « 

Wir. Tliey are very gentle, unlesse provoked, and of a 
generous kind ; no creature l^tb morQL mettle or faithful! nesse 
then they have. 

Qu. Is it your dogge ? 

Wh. I caimot tell; some M* my people told me, that one 
Mr. Peters sent it for a presefre to the queen. 

Qu. Who is that Mr. Peters ? 

H, A minister, and great servant to the parlement. 

Qu. That Mr. Titers sent me a letter i 

Wh. He is a great admirer of your majesty ; butt to pre- 
sume to send a letter, o^;^/Jogge, for a present to a qir' ' / 
thought above him, and not Jitt to red to your majesty, 

Qu. I have many letters from private persons ; his letter and 
the dogge doe belong to me, and are hy goods , and / will have 
them. , ^ 

Wh. Your majesty commands in chiefe, ihul all ought to 
obey you, and so will 1 ; not only as to the letter and dogge, 
but likewise as to anothfr part of his present, a great English 
cheese of his covntrey making. 

Q^, T do kindly accept them from him ■ and see that you send 
my goods *o me. 

Wii. I will not fayle to obey your majesty. 


The queen was pleased to take notice herselfe, and to pro- 
mise to give order for supply, of some accommodations which 
were heer wanting to Whitelock and hi& company; and so 
they parted in much drollerye. 
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CHRISTINA INTERESTS HERSELF IK THE HOMERIC AFFAIRS OF 

CROMWELL — FROFHECJETH H18 HESMlzf TO RE KING, SIMPLE 

* • 

LORD GENERAL AS HE IS ^ AND STARTLETH WHITELOCKE 

WITH SOME DELICATE^ (WESTIONS, AS ALS^ WITH A PIECE OF 

PLAIN SPEAKING. 

Qij. Hath youl general a wife and children ? 

Wh. He hath a and fiv^ children. 

Qu. "What family were he and his wife of? 

Wii. He was of the family of a baron*, and his wife the 
like from Bourchiers. 

Qu. Of what parts are his Aiildren ? 

Wii. His two sons and three daughters are all of good parts 
and liberal 1 education. * 

Qu. Some unworthy mention and mistakes have been made 
to me of them. ^ 

Wh. Your majesty knows th%y;^v be frequent ; butt from 
me you shall have nothing butt truth. 

Qu. Much of the story of your ^encrall hath some paralell 
with that of my anceftor, Gustavus the First, who, from a 
jirivatc gentleman of a noble family, was advjyic’cd to the title 
of marsliall of •Sweden, because he had risen up and rescued 
his country from the bondage and op])ression which the king 
of Denmarkc had jiutt upon thcn% and expelled that king ; 
and, for his reward, lie was att last elected king of Sweden ; 
and I bfUeve that your yenerall will be, hmy of Enyland im con- 
clusion. 

Wh. Pardon me, madame, that cannot be, because Eng- 
land is resolved into a commonwealth ; and my generall halli 
already sufficient power and greatness, as g^jnerall of all their 
forces both by sea and land, which may content him. 

Qu. Resolve what you will, / believe he resolves to he king ; 
and hardly can any power or greatness be called sufficient, 
when the nature of man is so prone (as in these daye.s) to all 
ambition. • 

P This and knighthood were often confused in that day. 
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Wh. 1 find fio such nature in my generall. (!) 

Qir. It may easily be concealed till an opportunity &crve» 
and then it will shew Itsclfe. 

Wh. All are mortalll^eu, subject to affections. 

Qu. How many wive^ have you had ? 

Wh. I have had three wives. ^ 

Qu. Have you had children by all of them? 

Wh, Yes, by every one of ttem. « 

Qu.* Par Dieu vous esies incorrigible I • 

Wh. Madame, I have bin a^ruc seryant.to your sexe ; and 
as it was my duety to be kind to my wives, so I count it niy 
happiness, and riches, and strength, to have many children. 

Qu. You hiive done well ; and if children ioe prove well, it 
is no small nor usual! blessing. ^ 

[Much more discourse her majesty moved of private matters, 
where'ny she made experiment if the truth would be told her ; 
it appearing that the particulars were hnown to her before, and 
fnat she had good intelligence. She was pleased with some 
earnestness to sa}'.] “ 

Qu. Vou are hypocrites and dissemblers 

Wh. For myselfe, I cah have little of design (especially in 
your countrey) to dissemble ; I alwai^s hated hypocrisy as a 
thing unworthy^ a Christian or a gentleman ; and my gencrall 
hath not bin charged with that odious crime. ^ 

Qu. I do not nieane either your gcnerall or yourselfe ; hut 
1 thinke that hi Enghind thfr^ many, who make profession of 
more holyness then is in them, hoping for advantage by it* 

THF wise OXENSTIERNE INTERESTED IN CROMWELL. 

At this meeting, the chancellor inquired much of Wliitcv 
locke, concerning Crorawell’s age, health, children, family, 
temper, &c., and sayd, that Cromwell was one of the gallantest 
men that this age liad brought forth ; and the thinges which 

* So Chflrles IT. thought, in a bon mot he seems to have borroweil from 
the naive ChrisUria. It is related of him that, when the obsequious White- 
locke waited on his majesty at the Restoration, to pcghia pardon for all he 
had transacted against him, Charles laughed add said : — ** Go, go, good 

Wlntelocke, go and live in the country, and take care of your wife and your 
one and thirty children ! ” — Biog, Brit. vii. 4231. ^ 
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he had done argued as much courage and wisd^me in hint as 
any actions that the Vorld had seen for many ^ears. In which 
dLsco^irse Whitelocke did not omit to doe right to the gnacrall 
and to tile parlement ; and inform^ the chancellor fully of 
their courses, actions, counsells, and successes. 

• • 

NEWS OF Cromwell's usuapa^rioN aEACHETU Stockholm. 

m 

QtJ. l^ar Dicu, I beare the same respect and mure Co your 
generall and to yo^ t^en I di^ before ; and 1 had rather have 
to doe with one then with many. 

Wh. I may very well believe it; and returne thanks to 
your majesty for the continuance of your respei^s to England,* 
and to my general!*, and to life servant ; your majesty under- 
stands he hatli a new title, butt his power was not meane before. 

0 , 0 . It was very great before, and I thinke it greater now 
and therefore better for England, butt subject to envy ; and 
/ tell yoUf under secrecy^ that my chancellor would formerly Adfe * 
bin so in Sweden when 1 was cotUd not attame it ; 

butt if he was my enemy, yeti 1 should say, that he is a wise 
and a gallant man ; and if your generall were the greatest 
enemy 1 have, yett 1 .'^flould give him his due, that lie is a 
wise and brave man, and hath done the greatest things of any 
man alive. I fnuch desire his friendship and am heartily glad 
of his present condition. 

Christina’s opinion of the protectorate, and her wise 

ADVICE. ^ • 

Qir. Sir, you are welcome still to me ; and, if posi^iblc, 
more than before the change. 

Wii. Madame, it is your goodness and favor to a gentleman, 
a stranger in your country, who truly honors your majesty ; 
and you arc pleased to show much respect to iny generall. 

Qu. Your general] is a gallant man, and you are fit to serve 
any prince in Christendome. 

Wii. I may without vanity thinke the better of him, and 
of myselfe, because your majesty’s judgment. 

0 , 0 . PMy judgement is, that your affayres in England are 
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much ''ftmende^t and better established, by this change, then 
before. 

Wh, We hope that our God wilf give us a settlemen||; and 
we have found much d!^ his favor therein already, and doubt 
not of the continuance thereof to us. 

Q,u. Is your lie*/ government b/a^nrotector different from 
what it was before as to^mon^chy, or is the alteration in all 
points ? 

Wh! The government is to be the same as formerly, by 
successive representatives of #ie people ki parlement; only 
the protector is the head or chiefe magistrate of the common- 
wealth. 

Qu. He is S gallant man ; and I pray lett him know, that no 
peflson hath a greater esteem a^cl respect for him then 1 have. 

; Wh. I presume then, that his letters to your majesty will 
not be un Wellcome. 

Qu. They shall be most Wellcome to me. 

^ Wn. I then present these new credentialls to your majesty 
from his highnes my lorrkpMtcctor. 

Qu. What is the reason that the protector’s name is putt 
first in the letters ? * 

Wh. The protector’s name, signeef by himsolfe, is at the 
bottome of the letter ; and the naming of him first b(*cause 
he writes^ to your ma^sty, and is the constant forme in Eng* 
land used to all other princes and states. 

Qu. Jf it be used to othfir princes I am suiisfyed^ and expect 
no other. What is the substance of your new government ? 

Wxi| 1 shall shew your majesty the instrument of our new 
government, whereof a copy is sent me ; and I shall reade 
such parts of it to your majesty in French, as may satisfy you. 

[Then Whitclocke read unto the queen some parts of the 
instrument of governement : and, when he came to the title, 
she sayd.] 

Qu. Why is the title protects, when the power is kingly ? 

Wh. I cannot satisfy your majesty of the reasons of this 
title, being att so great a distance from the inventors of it. 

Qu. New titles, with sovereign power, ^'oved prejudiciaLl to 
the stale of Rome, ^ 
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Wh. One of your majesty’s ancestors was ncf permitted to 
keep the title of marshall of Sweden. * 

Q,u. lie was ofterwardMing, and tfiat will %e next for your • 
protector, ^ * 

Wh. Tliat will not be so consonant to our commonwealth 
as it was to your crown.^ • • 

Qu. It is an honor to our nation^ that you have looked into 
^10 story of it. 

Wh. It is the direty of an ambassador to study the4iistory 
of that crown to wld,ch Jic is in\ploycd. 

Qu. It becomes you well, butt jwhy is your new govern- 
ment so severe against the Homan catholiques ? 

W H. It is not more severe against them then iliw'as formerly, , 
and in some things lessc. • • 

Qu. Methinkes that yoUf who stand so much for liheriy, should 
allow it to them, as well as to others, in n tolhration of tkenL 
W'h. Their principles are held contrary to the peace of the 
nation, and therefore they are not tollerated the publiqft 
exercise of those principles ; tlu*'^ Ji^ld your majesty’s pro- 
fession and ours to lx: hcreticall, and a forreign power to be 
above you, and above our commonv^calth, 

Qu. lliose among t^m, who understand themselves, are of 
another oj^inion , and it is pitty they should hg persecuted for 
their conscience^akc, 

* . • . 

Wn. We are not for persecution in any point of conscience ; 
but we expect a .submission tothec^il magistrate, and nothing 
to be done to the disturbance of our peace. 

Qu. That is fitt to be preserved with gll care. Is yo^i^pro^ 
tector sacred as other kings are ^ 

Wh. He is not anointed and crowned : those ceremonies 
were not used to him. 

Qu. His power is the same with that qf king, and why 
should not his title have been the same ? 

Wh. It is t(je power which makes the title, and not the title 
the power ; our protector thinkes he hath enough of both. 

Qu. He is hardly a mortaU man then / butt he hath brought 
his buisnes notably4Qpas.se, and bath done great things. I 
give you my hand for it, that / have a great value for him. 
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THE SWEDISH <'UANCELLOR OXEK^EHNE PISCUflSETH CROM- 

WELL’s USURPATION' ^ITH WHITELOCKE.^SOME HOME TRUTHS 

EVADED BT THE LAWyIa-AMBASSADOH. * 

Chan. I doe lit^e your setilcmenft^ the better, because the 
power of the protector ir limit .'d by your la we ; there remaines 
nothing for him now to do butt to gett him a back and hreaS 
of Steele, 

Wh. Without limitation iif' the po^er^'of a chiefe magi»- 
tratc, it will be hard to distinguish him from a tyrant ; but 
what meaneth my father by a back and breast of steele ? 

^Chan. I mcane the conjirmc^ion of his being protector to he 
made by your parlement, which will be his best and greatest 
strength. 

Wh. For your further satisfaction of the settlednes of go- 
vernment, I have caused the writing or instrument, agreed 
uppon in our last change, to be translated into lidtin, that you 
may peruse it. 

Cha.n. Is the protector and the people liound to an obser- 
vation of this instrument ? ^ 

Wh. This i.s agreed uppon, as to the rule of governeraent, 
to oblige l)ott^ the peojde to obey it, and tjie pra.‘ector to 
governe<^ccordlng to it. 

CHA^^ J^rom whom ts this power derived, and given to the 
protector i and who had po^er to ordaine it to be binding to the 
people. 

The parlemcnt, then sitting, found the peace of the 
commonwealth in danger tobeagaitiq disturbed, and the many 
divisions in the nation hardly to he cured ; they thereupon 
judged it the best and most expedient way, to prevent the mis- 
chiefs threatened, **to make choisc of a head of the common- 
wealth, and the generall to be die fittest and worthiest person.* 
for that office and trust; apd therefore they, by a solemn 
writing, did resigne their polder and authority into the hands 
of the generall, and desired him to accept of the governement 
as chiefe magit-tratc, under the title of protector; (! !) and to 
this, the officers and soldiers of the armies and naivics, tlie 
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magistrates of London, the principall judges of lEngland, and 
divers noblemen, gentlemen, and persons of quality and fmth« 
fulnesse to the common interest and peace of ^he nation, did 
assent, and were present in a solemnejneeting, where he was 
sworiie to observe tH!s instrument ; ai^ the people generally, 
by their acclamations, testi%ed their agreemint therunto.(! ! !) 

Chan. This seems to ^e an, election hy the ewordf and pre- 
vayling party of the nation ; %.nd such j/recedents in other 
countryes have proved ^anngerous and not durahie. • 

Wh, God hath thus ordered it^ and I hears there is a gene- 
rail acquiescence and submission to il,{ll) and the supreame law 
of sal us populi seemed to require this change : and though he 
were the generall that is chosen to be the head, yeta the soldiers 
were not sole but joint actors inilhis designation. • 

Chan. Such military elections of the Homan emperors, and 
in other nations, proved fatall to the publique peace and liberty. 

Wh. 1 hope this may prove a means for the conservation of 
our peace and freedome. ^ 

Chan. JOoe you hold this to he nn^ehjj^ionf or rather a military 
imposition f of your chife governor ? 

Wh. It is certainly a very general! figreemcnt of persons in 
power and authorityt and JC principall interest in the nation, to 
sett up this government, and therefore may be hpped to con- 
tinue as firfne as Sthose elections of kings by a few great men 
only, which was used in yours and the neighbour countryesby 
the senators. % 

Chan. Those elections by the senators, formerly made, raysed 
great factions, and occasioned much civill war and misery ; 
fore our llicksdagh judged it necessary to alter that course of 
elections of our kings, and to settle the crown in an hereditary 
succession, which proves more peaceful! and prosperous then 
those elections. • 

Wh. This was a great change, yett forein treatyes were 
still kept with you. I was borne under hereditary kings^ and 
do not disprove of that goveniement ; yett I hope our com- 
monwealth, as now constituted, will also flourish and aflbr^ 
liberty and advantage the people under it, and be as fixed 
VOL. VI. 
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as any other and if you (my noble fiither) have as good an 
opiAion tberof as 1 have, our treaty will have the better issue. 

Chan. Tfie^great dovht wiU he of the permaneucy tkerof, you 
being so much subjeci ^ changes ; and then how will our treatycs 
oe observed ? ’ 

Wh. I suppose that the treat^^es, which you made with 
other states in the names of your elective kings, doe yett re- 
maine good, and arc observed in the time of your hereditar;jr 
queeit. 1 come not to treate with you concerning the interest 
of my gcnerall, now protector, but concerning the interest of 
England, and on the l)ehalfe of the commonwealth and people 
of England to treate with the crown of Sweden, and on the 
behalfe of die people of Sweden ; and whether the head of 
dither peojilc be called kinp or queen, or protector, and the 
nation be called a commonwealth or a kingdome, yett the 
pcofile's interest is the same, and of equall force att one time 
or another. 

Chan. Son, I am satisfyed wdth your reasons, and eonvinced 
that we may safely prq^jged in a treaty with you. 


CHRISTINA ANO HER LADIES AT< WHITELOCKR’S MAY-DAY 
entertainment. 

f 

rid.‘ majesty to expressc her contentment in this cf>liation, 
was full of pleasantnes and gaity of spirit, both in suppcr-timc 
and afterwards : araong^bther frollickes, she commanded Whiter 
l9ckc to teach her ladyes the English salutation ; whichy after 
sorke pretty defences^ their lips obeyed, and Whitelocke most 
readily. 


WHITELOCK'li: STANDETH UP FOR THE HONOR OF ENGLAND. 

f 

[The master of the ceremonies came to Whitelocke from the 
queen, to desire his company this evening att a masque : and 
they had this discourse.] 

Wh. Present my thaqkes to her majesty, and tell her I will 
waite uppon her. 
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Ms,. What would your excellenee expect in i|ifttter of pre- 
cedence, as in case you should meet with any o^er amhaa^toor 
att the masque ? * 

Wh. I shall expect that which belongps to me ae amlMussador 
from the commonwealth of England. Scotland, and Ireland ; 
and I know no other a^bnssador now in yiia court besides 
myselfc, except the ambassador of the Ung of Denmarke, who 
^ suppose hath no thoughts of p^lecedence before the English 
ambassador, who is sesolved not to give it him if he ^diould 
expect it;, • • ^ 

Mr. Perhaps it may be insisted on, that he of Denmarke 
is not ambassador to the protector, a new name, and not sacr^e. 

Wh. Whosoever shall insist on that distinctiorawill be mis- 
taken ; and I understand no dlHercnce of power between king 
and protector, or anointed or not anointed ; and ambassadors 
arc the same publique ministers to a protector or common- 
wealth, as to a prince or sultan. 

Mr. There hath always been a difference observed betwee# 
the publique ministers of kiiigs,^an^ of commonwealths, or 
princes of inferior titles. 

Wh. The title of protector (as to a^sovereign title) hath not 
yett bin determined in thi world, as to superiority or inferiority 
to Ollier titles j but I am sure that the nation of England hath 
ever bin 3etcrmfned superior to that of Denmarke. I repre- 
sent the nations of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 
protector, who is chiefe of them ; ^nd the honor of these 
nations ought to be in the same consideration now, as it hath 
bin formerly : and I must not suffer any diminution of tbat 
honor by my person to please any whatsoever. 

Mr, I shall propose an expedient to you, that you may 
take your places as you come ; he who comes first, the first- 
place, and he who comes last the lower place. ^ 

Wh. 1 shall hudly take a place below the Danish ambas- 
sador, though 1 cftie into the roome after him, 

Mr. Butt when you come into the rdbme, and find the 
Danish ambassador sett, you cannot help it, though he have 
the upper place. , 

Wh. I shall endeavour to help it, rather than sit below thq, 
Danish aiflbassador. ^ 

• z 2 
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Me. J presume you will not use force in the queen’s pre- 
sence. 

Wu. Masted, it is impossible for me, if it were in the pre- 
sence of all the queens^and kings in Christendome, to forbeare 
to use any means to hinder' the dishonor bf my nktion in my 
person. ^ c' ^ 

Mr. 1 believe the ^Anisb ambass^or would not be so high 
as you are. * * 

Wk. There is no reason why he should: he knows his 
nation never pretended to have the prec/edence of England : 
and youj being master of the ceremonies, cannot be ignorant 
of it. 

Mr. I confesse your nation alwayes had the precedence of 
Ihenmarke when you were unrler a king. 

Wh. I should never give it from them, though they were under 
a cohstable. 

Mr. If you insist upon it, the Danish ambassador must be 
^ minvitcd againe, for I perceive that you two must not meet. 

Wh. I suppose the g^it leman would not expect precedence 
of me. 

Mr. I can assure you he doth. 

Wh. I can assure you he shall nc‘‘^e^ have it, if I can help 
it : but I pray, roaster, tell me whether her majesty takes 
notice of this question of, precedence, or did*..hc wish to con- 
ferre with me about it ? 

Mr. The queen coroi^'indetli me to speake with you about 
it, hoping thpt the question might be^ so composed, that she 
might have the company of you both att her intertaimnent. 

W II. I shall stay att home rather than interrupt her majes- 
ty’s pleasure, which I should doe by meeting the Danish am- 
bassador, to whom 1 shall not give precedence, unlessc he be 
’stronger then I. 

Mr. The queen makes this masque chiefly for your excel- 
lence’s intertainment, therefore you must %ot be absent, but 
rather the Danish ambassador must be uninvited ; and I shall 
presently goe about it. 

[In the evening, according to the invitation from the queen, 
JVhitelocke went to court to the masque, where he did not find 
the Danish ambassador ; but some of the court tool^ notice of 
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the discourse which had bin between the mastef of the cere- 
monies and Whitelocke, touching precedency, and they all 
approved Whitclocke*s resolution, and told him that the queen 
highly commended him for it, and.$aiiA that he was a stout and 
faithfull servant to the protector, and to his nation, and that 
sbe^^fihould love him the better for it; ^or ^as the contest the 

lesse pleasing, bicause with the Pane in Sweden.] 

•na 


WHITELOCKE DAKCSfll aVITH ClHILlSTiNA. — ▲ CURIOUS RSMARJC 
AFTERWARDS. 

[After they had done dauncing, and Whitelocl^fe had waited 
uppon the queen to her chayre %f state, she said to him. ] * 

Qu. Par Dieu ! these Hollanders are lying fellows. 

Wh. 1 wonder how the Hollanders should come into your 
mind uppon such an opcasion as this is, who are not usually 
thought uppon in such solemnities, n6r much acquainted witff 
them. • 4A 

Qu. I will tell you all. The Hollanders reported to me a 
great while since, that all the nohleese o f England were of the 
king's party, and none hu^ mechanichs of the parlemeni party, 
and not a gentleman among them; now I though V to trye you, 
and to shame y^ if you could ndt daunce : but I see, tjiat you 
are a gentleman, and have been bred a gentleman ; and that 
makes me say the Hollanders are lylhg fellows, to report that 
there was not a gentleman of the parleinent’s party, when I 
see by you chiefly, and by many of your company, that yojp^re 
gentlemen. 

Wh, Truely, madamc, in this they told a great untrueth to 
your majesty, as I believe they have done in several 1 other 
particulars ; 1 doe confe.ssc that the greatest part of our no- 
bility and gentry were the king’s party, but many of them 
likewise were of the parlemeiit’s party ; and I, who am sent 
to waite uppon your majesty, can (without vanity) derive to 
myselfe an antient pedigree of a gentleman. 
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THE CHANCELS IR 0EEN8TIERNE TRANSMITTETH AliVKJE TO 

CROMWELL BY Hlfi ^^MBASSABOR, WHICH THE AMBASSADOR 

FORGZTTETH TO DELIlfEB. - 

Chan. I shall advise you* att your returne home* to pDtt 
the protector in mind di soml particulars, which in my judge* 
mentj;equirc his speciall care. ^ 

Wh. I shall faithfully doe it, and I know they will be re- 
ceived with much the more i^gard, comming from you ; and 
I pray doe me the favor to lett me know them. 

Chan. I ^ould coiinsell the protector to take heed of those 
ditungcrous opinions, in mattes of religion, which dayly in- 
crease among you, and, if not prevented and curbed, will cause 
new troubles ; they never resting till themselves may domineer 
in chiefc. 

Wh. Will not the best way to curb them be to slight them, 
and so they will fall of themselves ? 

Chan. 1 doubt they^iave taken too much roote to fall so 
easily ; butt if they be not countenanced with preferreinents, 
they will the sooner wither and deca^. 

Wh. That will surely lessim them, 

Chan. Tlie protector mui^ also be careful prui'ih vrwey 
and ini^loyment for his soldiers, else be will hardly keep them 
in order. 

Wh. That is very requisite ; and for money there is good 
provision aheady made. 

CiiAN He must likewise be watchfull of the king’s party, 
who will be buisy att worke, especially uppon the new change. 

Wh. The care thereof is the life of our aflayres, and his 
highnes is most vigilant. 

Chan. It befioves him to be so, for they that could not 
vanquish him by armes, will indeavc^ to doe it by craft» and 
treachery • of your own party, which you must looke to. 

Wh. He hath good intelligence of their plotts. 

Chan. It will also be prudence in him to lett the people sec, 
that he intends not to rule them with an iron scepter, nor to 

f Here used by the chancellor as another word for juit di&ontent 
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gdveme them by an army, butt to give them cl Uher^ and 
injoyment of the henefit of their lawesj that the oontinuance of his 
yooemement may become their intereet, an^ that they may have 
no cause to desire ^ change ; elsc^ thf^gh they must beare the 
yoake for a time, yett as soon as they meet Trith an opportunity 
they will shake it off a^faitie. • 

Wh, This is counscll prope^to cqjne iVom such a mind and 
judgement as yours is, and 1 shall not fkyle to report it to his 
highnes ; and your %ccellencc bath rightly stated the diflposition 
of my countrymen? wllo love peace and liberty, and will hardly 
brookc slavery l^ger then they are forced to it by necessity t 
and the best way to governe them is, to lett them injoy their 
lawGS and rights, which will rule thorn betteiP then an iron* 
scepter. ® * • 

Chan. It is the disposition of all generous and free people, 
as the English arc, whom I truely respect, and him \hat is 
their head, that gallant person, the protector. 


A YOCTHFITL QUEKN, PROSPEROUS AS SHE IS BELOVED, OROW'S 
TIRFD OF STATE A Njp RESIGNS HER CROWN. THE LORD AM- 

BASSADOR WHITFLOCKE’s WONDFRMENT. — HE RECOLLECTS 
TH \'AROM,yELL ONCF Ih FBSJJED TO RET1KE> 

• 

[After this discourse, she drew her stoolc close toWhitelocke, 
and this discourse passed.] * 

Qu. I sliall surprise you with something which I intend to 
communicate to you ; butt it must be under secrecy. « • 

Wh. Madame, we, that have bin versed in the affayres of 
England, doe not use to be surprized with the discourse of a 
young lady ; whatsoever your majesty shall thinke fitt to im- 
part to me, and comniaund to be under seareSy, shall be faith- 
fully obeyed by me. ' 

Qu. I have great confidence of your honor and judgement, 
and therefore, though you are a stranger, I slmll acquaint you 
with a buisnes of the greatest consequence to me in the world, 
and which I have not communicated to any creature ; nor 
would* X have you to tell any one of it, no not your general!, 
z 4 • 
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till you come to see him $ and in this buisnes I dlesire yonv 
counsel!. ^ ' 

Wh. Your mi^esty doth me in this the greatest honof ima- 
ginable» and your confidence in me I shal^ not (through the 
help of God) deceive in the Jeast measure, nor relate to ‘any 
person (except ray gonerall) what Jor shall impart to me ; 
and wherin your majesty^shall ^iudge my counsell wotthy your 
receiving, I shall give it you with all sincerity, and according** 
to the'h^st nf my poorc capacity. ^ 

Q,u. Sir, this it is : I have if in my thoughts and resolution 
to qultt the crowne of Sweden, and to retir^myselfe uiito' a 
private life, as much more suitable to my contentment, then 
the great caretfand troubles attending uppon the govcrncracnt 
of rhy kingdomc : and what thil.k you of t||^ resolution? 

Wh. I am sorry to heare your majestye calle it a resolution ; 
and if Anything would surprise a man, to lieare such a reso- 
lution from a lady of your parts, power, and judgement, would 
ddli it; butt I suppose your majesty is pleas(*d only to drolle 
with your humble servants . 

Qu. I speake to you the tHieth of my intentions ; and had 
it not bin for your comming hither, whi.ch caused me to deferre 
that resolution, probably it might have bin done before this 
time. , .k* 

Wh. I beseech your majesty deferre that resmution still, or 
rather wholly exclude it from your thoughts, as unfitt to receive 
any intertainment in your r^’yall breast ; and give me your par- 
don, if 1 speake my poore opinion with all duety and plainness 
to yout |ince you are pleased to require it ; can any reason enter 
into a m’iid, so full of reason as yours is, to cause such a reso- 
lution from your majesty ? 

Qu. I take your plainness in very good part, and desire you 
to use freedome with me in this matter. The reasons which 
conduct me to such a resolution arc, because 1 am a woman* 
and therefore the more unfitt to governc, and subject to the 
greater inconveniences ; that the heavy cares of governement 
doe out-weigh the glories and pleasures of it, and are not to 
be imbraced in comparison of that contentfiicnt, which a pri- 
vate retirement brings with it. h 
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Wir. I am a stranger, I have an advanibge to njoeake 
the more freely to your majesty, especially in tl^s great buisnes ; 
and as I am one who have bin acquainted wil^ a retired life, 
I can judge of that ; but as to the card! of a crownc, none butt 
those that weare ift can judge uT them ; only this I can say, 
that the higher your stajicn is, tlie more o] 4 )ortunity you have 
of doing service to God, and good to the worlde. 

^ • Qu. I desire that more service to 6od, and more good to 
the world may be dcvic, then I, being a woman, am cajftible to 
perform e ; and as sqpn |s I can ^ttle some affayres for the good 
and advantage of my people, I think 1 may, without scandal]^ 
quitt myselfe of contitiuall cares, and injoy the pleasure of 
a privacy and retirement. • 

Wh. Butt, mad^c, you thiA iiijoy the kingdomc by ri^it 
of descent, you that have the full affections and obedience of 
all sorts of your subjects, why should you he discouraged to 
continue the reines in your own hands ? how can you forsake 
those, who testify so much love to you, and liking of yoi# 
govcrncment ? • 

Qu. It is my love to the pcoplo which causeth me to thinke 
of providing a better gpvernor for them then a poor woman 
can bo, and it is somew^iat of love to myselfe, to please my 
own fancy, by my private retirement. ^ 

Wh. jVTadantf, God hath called you to tliis eminent place 
and power of queen : doc not act contrary to this call, and 
disable yourselfe from doing I lim for which end we are 

all heer ; and your majesty, as queen, hath farre greater op- 
portunities, then you can have as a private person, to |)idng 
honor to Him. 

Qu. If another person, who may succeed me, have ca])acity, 
and better opportunity, by reason of his sexe and parts, to doe 
God and liis coUntrey service then I can Jiave, then my 
quitting the governement, and putting it into better hands, 
doth fully answeare this objection. 

Wh. I confesse my ignorance of better hands then your 
ownc, in which the governement may be placed. 

Qu. My cousen, t))e prince Palatin, is a person of excellent 
parts and abilities for governement, besides his valour and 
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knowledge in military affayres : him I have caused to be de- 
clared my successor : it i^as I only that did it. Perhaps you 
may have heard^of the passages between him and me ; butt I 
am resolved never to n^rry. It vill be much more for the 
advantage of the people^ thai the crown be on his head then on 
mine ; none fittertthan he for it. < ^ 

Wh. I doe believe his royall highnes to be a person of ex- 
ceeding great honor and abilities for governement : you haA» , 
caused^him to be declared your successor* : and it will be no 
injury to him to stay his tim^* I am j.ura, it may be to your 
majesty to be perswaded (perhaps designedly) to give up your 
right to him wildest you live and ought tolhjoy it. 

Qu. It is dosigne, butt my owne voluntary act, and he 
be*ing more active and fitt for <lic governement then I am, the 
sooner he is putt into it the better. 

The better for him indeed. With your majesty’s 
leave, I shall tell you a story of an old English gentleman, 
&ho had an active young man to his son, that perswaded the 
father to give up the n^n^'agemcnt of the estate to the son, who 
could make greater advantage by it then his father did : he 
consented, writings were 'prepared and 4'ri^nds mett to see the 
agreement executed to quitt all to Ifche son, reserving only a 
pension to the. Cither. Whilest this was doing, the father (as 
is much used) was taking tobacco in tlie blotter rooine, tlie 
parlor, where his rheum caused him to spitt much, ivhich 
offended the son ; and bf/jause there was mucli company, he 
desired his thtiicr to take the tobacco in the kitchen, and to 
Spitt jth**re, which lie obeyed. All things being ready, the son 
calls his father to come and scale tlie writings : the father sayd 
his mind was changed ; the son wondered att it, and asking 
the reason the wise old man said the reason was, because he 
was resolved tqi^ spitt in the parlor as long as be lived ; and 
so X hope will a wise young lady.(l) 

Qu. Vour story is very apt to our purpose, and the appli- 
cation proper, to keep the crown uppon my head as long as 1 
live; butt to be quitt of it, rather then. to keep it, I shall think 
Hhe ta spitt in the parlour. t. 

Wb. What your majesty likes best, is best to you ; but doe 
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you not thinke that Charles V. had as great h^pes of cogtent- 
ment by his abdication^ as your majesty hath, and yett repented^ 
it the same day he did it. ^ ^ . 

Qu. That was Jyy reason of Jiis #on’s unworthiness ; but 
many other princes have happily, and with all contentment, 
retired themselves to a ^rtvate condition ; ftnd I am eoniideiit, 
that my coiisen, the prince, wi]J see I shall be duely paid 
Vhat I reserve for my owne maintenance. 

Wh. Madame, l^t me humbly advise you, if any sudh thing 
should be (as I hope it will noi) to reserve that countrey In 
your possession cyt of which your reserved revenue shall be 
issued ; for when money is to be paid out of a prince's treasury, 
it is not alwayes ready and certainc. * • 

Qu. The prince Palatin is full of justice and honor ; fiutt 
I like your counsell well, and shall follow it, and advise further . 
with you in it. 

Wh. Madame, I shall be alwayes ready to serve you in any 
of your commaunds, butt more unwillingly in this then Miy 
other. Suppose, madamc (as tll^ must be cast), that by 
some exigcncyes, or troubles, your lessened revenue should not 
be answered, and p%^ to supply your own occasions ; you 
j^hat have bin mistris of the whole revenue of this crowiie, and 
of so noVe an^bountifull a heart as you ha^, liow can you 
bearc the abridging of it, or it may be, tlie ncrcsRai%supplyes 
for yourselfe and servants to be wanting to your quality ? 

Qu. In case of such exigencyes, iotwithstanding my quality, 

1 am content inysclfe with very little ; and for servants, with a 
lacquay and a chambermaid. • * 

Wu, This is good phylosophy, butt hard to practice. Give 
me leave, madame, to make another objection ; you now are 
queen, and sovereigne lady, of all tlie nations subject to your 
crown and person, whose word the stoutest and greatest among 
them doe obey, and strive to cringe to you ; butt when you 
shall have divested yourselfe of all power, the same persons 
who now fawne uppon you, will be then apt to putt affronts 
and scornes uppon you ; and how can your generous and 
toyall spirit brookc* them, and to be despised by those whom 
'you ha'ip raysed and so much obliged ? 

Qu. I lookc uppon such thinges as these as the course of 
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this ^orld, an(^ shall expect such scornes, and be prepared to 

^ cootemne them, r 

• ^ 

Wh. These anljwefirs are strong arguments of your excellent 
temper and htiics to cof^^inue in your pow^r and government ; 
and such resolutions will advance your majesty above any 
earthly crowne. liach a spirit as tlhsi showes how much you 
are above other women, ,and ipost men in the world, and, as 
such a woman, you have the more advantage for government f" 
and wifiiout disparagement to the prince, hot inferior to him, 
or any other man, to have the thrust of k. * 

Qn. What opinion have they in Engird of the prince 
Palatin. 

Wh. They^havc a very honourable opinion of him, butt 
have not heard so much of himts of your majesty, of whom is 
great discourse, full of respect and honor to your person, and 
to your government. 

Qu. I hope I shall testify my respects to your common- 
wililth in the buisnes of the treaty between us, and that it 
shall be brought to a gmd iSsuc, and give satisfaction to us 
both. 

Wh. That doth wholly rest in your# majesty’s power, to 
whom 1 hope to have the favor to ofter my reasons in any 
points, wherein^ there is a difference of opinion^ betw^jen your 
chancellor and me; and I shall much depend uppon your 
majesty’s judgement, ind good inclinations to my superiors. 

Qo. 1 shall not be wani^iig in my expressions thereof, and 
doe hope, that the jirotector will afford me his assistance for 
the gh^ing of a good occasion and place for my intended re- 
tirement. 

Wh. You will find his highnes full of civility and respects 
and readines to serve your majesty. ^ 

Qu, I shall neyer desire anything but what may stand with 
the good of both nations ; and what doc you judge the best 
means to procure free navigation through the Sundt ? 

Wh. 1 know no other means butt force, the king of Den- 
mark denying it. 

Q.U. That is the way indeed ; butt whab^^shall then be done 
with the castles uppon the Sundt, and the king of De^marke’s 
there ? 
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Wh. If it fiball^please God to give a blcssingvto the designe# 
the castles must either be razed, or they and^the islandPputt 
into good hands, such as both may trust. / 

Qu. That is to the purpose ; but dole ]fou thinke that Eng-« 
land will assist to tBat end ? * * 

Wh. I thinke they wil^ uppon such reasonable conditions 
as shall be accorded ; butt, in such actions, speedy and vigorous 
prosecution is necessary. The S](ft‘ing sTiould not be lost, against 
which time prepara^ons are to be made, and your majei^y must 
be pleased to give ipe ]^our pro|^osals for that buisnes ; nor is 
the present treaty uppon ray articles to be delayed, they being 
the foundation of the whole designe. 

Q,u. You may assure yoursclfc, that the alliance between the 
two nations is as good as concl|^ded, and will be done ; and I 
will give you my proposals concerning the Sundt : and if 
Zeland could be taken from the Dane, and the protector*agree 
to my living there, it should be the place of my retirement ; I 
would quit the crown of Sweden and reside there. 0 

Wir. Your majesty would have the worst part of the bar- 
gaine; I hope you would then bestow uppon your servant the 
commaund of one of the castles then. 

Qtj. With all my heJI't, butt I believe you doc butt drollc. 
I will promist you more, that if this buisiies be brought to 
effect, I willing, if England will consent to it, that you 

shall have the commaund of all the island, and of Idl such 
Swedish and English forces as sha^ be placet] there ; and I 
should not be willing to putt that trust into the hand of any 
pther stranger whatsoever, so much confidence I have of ^our 
worth and honor. 

Wu. Your majesty is pleased to put an exceeding great 
obligation uppon me, and I hope (by the assistance of God) I 
should approve %iy faithfullness in any trust reposed in me. 
I believe my lord protector would as soon putt this great trust 
in me as in any other of his servants, and I shall acquaint his 
highnes with what your majesty mentions, 

Q,u. I pray doe so ; and I shall give you my proposals. 

Wii. This discourse putts me in mind of a passage of my 
gcnerall, before I came out of England : he told me he had a 
mind to ^uitt his charge, and presently followed an addition of 
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honor to him :t the like may be to your maj(&ty,^thoi|gh not in 
title,*' yet in good successes. 

Q,u. All the A^ddition 1 desire, is to be lesse then X am, by 
a private retirement.' c 

'' I 

WaiTELOCKE RETURNED. — HE RECOUNTS TO CROMWELL, LORD 

PROTECTOR OP THE COMMONW£ALTU,^HE ADVENTURES OF HIS 

EMBASSY TO CHRJSTIN^. tfjtlE I^RD PROTECTOR’S RRMARXJ^^ 

' THEREON. ^ « 

[Wliitelocke came toWhitclCJill aboiif nirie o’clock this morn- 
ing*, where he visited Mr. Secretary Thurloe, who brought 
him to the protector ; and he received Wliitelocke with great 
demonstration of affection, and cairyed him into his cabbinett, 
where they were togither abou^ an bower, and had this among 
other , discourses. ] 

Pro. How have you enjoyed your health in your long jour- 
i^y, both by sea and laud ; and how could you itulurc those 
hardships you were putt unto in that barren and cold coun- 
trey ? ‘ 

Wn. Indeed, sir, I have indured many hardships, for an 
old crazy carcos os mine is; but G<^d was pleased to shew 
much mercy to me, in my support under them, and vouch- 
safing me competent health and strength to i^^lure tkem. 

Pao.i I have heard of your quarters and lodging in strawe, 
and of your diett in your journey : we were not so hardly nor 
so often putt to itt in ouAservicc in the army. 

Wu. Both my company and myselfe did cheerfully induro 
all out: Lardsbips and wants, being in the service of our God 
and of our countrey. 

Pro. That was also our support in our hardships in the 
army ; and it is the best support ; indeed it in and you found 
it so in the very great preservations you have had from 
daungers. 

Wh. Your highnes hath had great experience of the good- 
nes of God to you ; and the same hand hath appeared wonder- 
fully in the preservation of my company and myself from 
many imminent and great daungers both by sea and land. 


*■ Monday, July tbe3tL 1654. 
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Pro. The greAest of aU others^ I bearej wa9 in your return 
home uppon our coast. • 

Wu. That indeed, sir, was very miracul<])fs. 

Pro. 1 am glad to see you safe anA vfell after it* 

Wh. 1 have caiilie to blcsse Gt>d >9ith all thankefulnes for it 
as long as 1 live. * ^ 

Pro. I pray, my lor?, tell me the particulars of that great 
^deliverance. * * 

[Theruppon Wl4«telocke gave a particular accoui)|; of the 
passages of that ^-on^Jerfull preservation ; then tlie protector 
said] 

Pro. Really these passages are full of wonder and mercy; 
and 1 have cause to join with you in acknowledgement of the ^ 
goodnes of the Lord hcerin. ^ ^ 

Wii. Your highnos testifyes a true sence thereof, and your 
favor to your servant. • 

Pho. I hope I shall never forget the one or the other ; in- 
deed I hope I shall not : butt, I pray, tell me, is the t^ue^ a m 
lady of such rare parts as is repojrlef^’ her 9 

Wii. Truly, sir, she is a lady excellently qualiBed, of rare 
abilities of mind, perfect in many languages, and most sorts of 
learning, csi)ecially liffetory, and, beywnd compare any 
person whom I have knowiic, understanHia^(i^ei.jiflayrcs and 
interest of all%ic states and princes of Chvistendome. 

Pro. That is very much . but what are her principles in 
matters of religion ? ^ 

Wu. They are not such as I could wish, they were; they 
are too much inclined to the manner of that conntrey^ and to 
some perswasions from men npt well inclined to those matters, 
who have had too much power with her. 

Pro. That is a great deale of pitty ; indeed T have heard of 
some passages of her, not well relishing with those that feare 
God ; and this is too gencrall an evill among those people, 
who are not so well principled in matters of religion as were 
to be wished. - 

W’h. That is too true; but many sober men and good 
Christians among^tbem doe hope, that in time there may be a 
reformation of those things ; and I took the boldness to putt 
the queen and the present king in mind of the duet); incum- 
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bent uppon thdm in that buisnes ; and this it dM with becom* 
xnin^recdomc, ^nd it was well taken. 

Pro. I thinkV* you did very well to infonne them of that 
great duet)r, which nor/ Jyes uppon the king ; and did he give 
care to it ? * 

Wh. Yes, trueljt, sir, and told mt‘ giat he did acknowledge 
it to be his ducty, which^he resolved to pursue as opportunity 
could be had of it ; butt he said, it must be done by degrees^ 
with a boisterous people, so long accustunCed to the contrary ; 
and the like answear 1 had ^from tha archbishop of Ubsale, 
and from the chancellor, when 1 spake to them uppon the 
same subject, which T did plainly. 

Pro, I anl glad you did so : is the archbishop a man of 
godd abilities ? ^ 

Wii. He is a very reverend person, learned, and seems very 
pious. ’ 

Pro. 7%c chancellor is the great wise man 9 

He is the wisest man that ever I conversed with 
ADROATJE, (!) Jind his ajjjjtyticvs are fully answearable to the 
report of him. 

Pro. What character dd you give of the present king ? 

Wt I had the ho .or divers times to be with his majesty, 
who did ill'* ioi dinary honor to me as to 'visit at my 
house ; he is a person of great worth, honor, and abilities, 
and .not inferior to any in courage and military conduct. 

Pro. Tliat was an excc^^iing high favor to come to you in 
person. 

Wv. He never did the like to any publique minister ; butt 
this, and all other honor done to me, was but to testify their 
respects to your highrieSy the which indeed was very great, 
both there and where I past in Germany. 

Pro, I am obliged to them for their very great civility. 

Wh. Both the queen, and the king, and his brother, and 
the archbishop, and the chancellor, and most of the grandees, 
gave testimony of very great respect to your highnes, and that 
not only by their words butt by their actions likewise. 

Pro. I shall be ready to acknowledge their respects uppon 
any occasion. ^ 

W^H., The like respects were testified to your highnes in Ger^ 
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many, especiciOy hy the town of HamJmurgh^ where I jKdea- 
voured, in your highnes’s name, to coiifirme fAe priviledges of 
the English raerciiants, who, with yoi^ reeid^t there, Viewed 
much kindness to i^e end my con^pany. 

Pao. I shall heartily thanke them for it. Is the court of 
Sweden gallant and fall s^\esort to it ? * 

Wh. They are extreame gal^nt fo» their cl oathes ; and for 
Jompany, most of the nobility, and the civill and ij^ilitary 
officers, make their instant residence where tlie court is, and 
many rejiayre thitliA- oft all occ*>ions. 

Pro. Is iheir adnunistration of justice speedy ; and have they 
many law suits ? ^ 

Wh. They have justice in a speedier way then witli ws, 
butt more arbitrary, and few^ causes, in regard that tin* 
boorcs dare not contend with their lords, and they have*l>utt 
few contracts, because thcyliavc butt little trade; and there is 
sinallc use of conveyances or questions of titles, bicausc th|| 
law difitributes every man’s estate after bis dealli among his 
children, which they cannot altef, dSil therefore have the 
fewer contentions. ^ 

Pho. That is like our g^vel-lTind. ^ 

Wh. It is tl)e same thing; and in ma i\k. Dorticn our 
lawes, in cjjics o^)rivate right, and of the jmbiiqiie goverue- 
ment (especially in llieir parlemenl*-), there is a ^.trange re- 
semblance between their law and our.s. 

Pao. Perhaps ours might, some oil them, be brought from 
thence. , 

Wii. Doubtless they were, when the flotlis and Saxons, ^nd 
those northerne people, )danted themselves lieer. 

Pao. You met with a barren countrey, and very colde ? 
W'li. Tlie remoter parts of it from the court are extreame 
barren ; butt att iStockholme and Upsalc, anil most of the 
great towues, they have store of provisions : butt fatt beefe 
and mutton in the winter lime is not so plentifbll with them, 
as in the coiintryes more southerly ; ami their hott weather in 
summer as much exceeds ours, as their cold doth in winter. 

Pao. That is somewhat troublesome to indurc, butt how 
could you pgsse over llieir very Jong winter niglits? 

Wh. I kept my people together ; and in action and recrea- 
VOL. W. A A 
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tioii^^pby having musick in my home^ and inconragin^ that and the 
exercise of daun^'ng, which held tliein by the cars and eyes, and 
gave them diversion, without any offence. And I caused the 
gentlemen to liavc di^utations in Latin, and declamations 
uppon words which 1 gave them. 

Ptto. Tlwae wefe very good div€rhici»Sf and made your house a 
little academy. « ^ 

Wh. 1 thought these little recreations bett^ then gaining 
for money, or going forth to places of debauchery. 

l*HO. It was much hotter ; <»’nd 1 am glAd you had so good 
an issue of your treaty. 

Wh. I blesse God for it, and sliall be ready to give your 
hJ/jhnes a particular account of it, when you shall appoint a 
time for it. ^ 

I’ao. I thinkc that Thursday next, in the morning, will be 
a good time for you to come to tl)c councell, and to make 
^■^our report of the transactions of your negotiations ; and you 
and I must have many discourses uj)on these arguments. 

Wh. 1 shall attendi^'our highnes and t)sc counccll. 


The treaty thus successfully concluded by Whitclocke, is 
matter of historj, and y^ill find mention in tlie notice of the 
protectorate It was a treaty of commerce between the two 
countries, and a prohibition of protection and favor to the ene- 
mies of either. 

It is pleasant to be able to close these interesting scenes 
with a hap]jy piece of gfillantry on the part of Cromwell. 
Soon after WhiteJocke’s return, he sent over his portrait to 
queen Christina, inscribed with a l^atin epigram, for which the 
hand of Milton had been right cheerfully employed, and which 
ran to this effect. — “Virgin, powerful in war, queen of the 
frozen north, bright star of the pole, you sec what furrows the 
toils of the field have traced in my brow, wdiile, already old in 
a]>])earancc, I still retain the energies of a soldier, and pursue 
tlir untried paths of fate, executing the heroic betiest-s of that 
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country with whose welfare I am intrusted. Yet to |pou I 
willingly smooth the ^sternness of my featuTfe ; nor shall the 
royal Christina find that I at all time^r«ga^ the possessor of 
a throne with seventy,*’* , • 

This portrait, 1 should add, was seen a century afterwards 
at the court of Stockhtiim, by one of the Smbassadors to that 
court, Isaac Le Heup, esq., wljgi desfribed it to several geii- 
*%lemcn in this country. It was by Walker, and lepresented 
Cromwell in bis wnTrior garb, but (in delicate com})hment to 
Christina) with a tftuilflc gold Aiaiii (her gift), hanging down 
his neck to his breast, and, pendent from it, three crowns, 
with, below them, a white pearl. These wer^ the arms of 
Sweden, wliich, with the gohl chain, and a piivatf* misjive 
from Christina, imagined in he^vildcst and most fantastic hu- 
mour, were said to have rapidly followed Whitelockc to»Kng- 
land. The missive was to the clVcct that, sui)})osing a mar- 
riage practicable, she should not Itesitato, in CVomwell’s favoi^, 
to lorego her objections to the drudgery of it, since she tJiougnt 
it possible that between them tluA^ nl^it get a race of AIok- 
anders. Our notices of Cromwell ^nd Clubtina may not in 
aptly close with this eh^acteristie ineiWent, which the ma'e 
reader will not indignantly reject altogt^n ^r as a piea^ ii^ wild 
romance, 4 iiitil 1^ shall Imve read the follcnvin^^Ttruct of a 
“letter of intelligence” from one of Tliiirloe’s mo*# triisf- 
wortliy spies stationed ar the Hague, and who thus convc)^ 
what was the gos.si]i of almost every loiirt at the time — 


* The original runs thus : — 

” lielliporens virgo, scptpm roginatrionum, 
Christiiid, Au'toi lucula Stella poll ! 

Cernifc, qu,is nicrui dura sub rasside riigas, 
Utque •,cru*v, aimis iinpiger, ora tero : 

Invia tatoruni duni per vestigia nitor, 
Exequor at popuii tortia jiissa manu 
Ast tiln biibinittit frontem raverentior iimhrt.)^ 
Ncc sunt hi vultus regibus usque truces.” 


or which, should the reader desire to sec an indifTerent poetical translation, 
he hab it from Tolaiid : — 


“ bright uiartial maid, queen of the frozen zone I 
'J'he northern jKjle bupjiorts thy shining thrdne : 
Behold what furrows age and steel ran plow ; 

7’he helmet's wijiht oppress’d this wTiiikled brow. 
Through late’s untrodden paths 1 move ; iny hands 
Stdl act my freeborn people’s bold commands • 

Yel this stern shade to you submits his frowns ; 

Nor are these looks always severe to crowns.” 
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** Voiis doubtGS, si la (lollandc soit cordial omctit cnelino d 
la paix ; tnais io/ on a plus de sujet de doubter, si les Anglois 
Cromwell * Orange party 

ou 130 soyent veritadlcjVient cnclins a la paix. Les 145 and 
royalists " Crt'niwell 

146* icy soiistienncnt fort et ferine, que 130 affecte Ic droit 
Scotland * cpioeii of Sweden 

de 138. L’on cn raille, disant qiic Tcffi^ie de 141 pend cn 
Cromwell 

sa chan)l)TC : que la femme de 130 en soit jaloux ; uuroit dit 
Cromwell 

1 30 voii droit bien, que jc fuss<^iuortc ; -car, alors aussy tost il 
queen of Sweden 
espouscra cette 141.^’ 


n 

A NEW BALLAD TO THE TUNE OE 
C(Ti„K-L01lRELL. 

VV[tll you heai a si’ inge thing ne’' ’* heard of before, 
'^'dlad with^'^.c any lies; 

A parlianieiTT that is turn'd oat of door, 

And a council of state likewise|^ 

Brnra OJitHr cximc to t'h houac like a sprite, 

Tlis fteri; look struck the speaker (himh : 

“ ¥<,u must be gone hence,” quoth he, “ hy this light 
Do y* intend to sit here till doomsday ci)ine ?” 

With that the speaker look’d pale for fear. 

As if he had been with the night-mare rid, 

In so much that some did think that were there 
That ho cv’n did as the alderman did. 

But Oliver, though he be doctor of law, 

*Yet seem’d to play the physician here, 

Whose physick so wrought in the speaker’s maw, 
That it gave him a stool instead of his chair. 
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Sir Arthur tAniglit Oliver wond’rous boldf 
1 mean that knight that waf> one of th^ five) 

For he was loth to loose his freehold ; 0 
But needs must he go whom tA Devil doth drive. 


And gone Inc is for^l» north country, • 

In hope thereabout to make sojne stir; 

But in the mean time pray take it from me, 
Brave Arthur^mst yield to brave Oliver. 

Harry Martin wonder’d to sec such a thing 
Done by a knight of such high degree, 

An art which he couldn’t expect from a kin^ 
Much less from sucli a J%hn Doric as he. 


But Oliver, laying his hand on his sword. 
Upbraided him with his adultery, 

Then Martin gave him never a word, 

But humbly thank’d hh 

Allen the coppersmith was in grAf 
He did us much li?rm since the 
A broken cit was he many a year, 

Aiuf^ now^e’s a broken parliament-man. 



Bi)ld Oliver told him what he h^^ been, 
And him a cheating knave did call, 
Which put him into a fit of the spleen, 
l'\)r now lie must give an account for all. 


It went to the lieart of sir Harry Vane, 

To think what a terrible fall he should ^ave, 
For he that did once in the parliament reign 
Was call’d, as I hear, a dissembling knave. 

Bradshaw, that president, bold as a pope, 

Wlio loves upoij kings and princes to trample ; 
Now the house is dissolv’d, 1 cannot but hope 
To rfBe such a president made an example. 
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Now room foi^ the speaker without the mait, 

Aud room fo( the rest of the rabble rout 1 
My masters, nuShinks it ’s a pitiful case, 

Like the snuff of a ^ndlc thus to go out. 

Some like this chrngc, and some lil^it not ; 

For they say they ar<^ sure it was done in due season 
Some say it was the Jesuits’ plot, 

Be(J:,use it resembled the gun-powder, treason. 

fi 

Some think that Cromwell with Charles is agreed. 

And say Hwtre good policy if it were so, 

Least the fiollander, French, the Dane, and the Swede, 
Do bring him in whether will or no. 

And now I would gladly conclude iny song 
With a prayer, as ballads are wtnit to do ; 

1 Jut yet I’ll forbear , 1 think ere H he long 
We may have a lung^<ind,o purliameni 1of\ 


My 13. 1653. 








